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• ■ • 1 
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scholar and general reader/ 
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Marie Antoinette 
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very effectively indeed ... the old tale 
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Illustrated, $.00 
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Prince ofthe Renaissance: Francois I 
of Francefbesmond Seward, YoungMrPepys 
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early life is beyond all praise.* 

C. P. Snow, Financial Times: ‘The two authors of Ah,: 
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of a characteristically English enclave. . - . Now they : 
have repeated the feat on an even more difficult 
subject. . . . They have managed, with a kind of. ' 
ruthless delicacy, to expound and explain many oft 
available external facts in the life of Eric Blair/ _ ;; 

John Lehmann, Sunday Telegraph: ith tlie 1 . . t , 

industry and perception they Showed in.thert . 
excellent study* of John Cornford and JvilianBf "V 
they have done an outstanding job for which all 
Orwell fans will be grateful/ ' 

Illustrated, £3 ... . , Ti 



$ journey to the frontier : Julkul Bell atio 
Cornford- their lives and the 1930s by Pc 1 ? 1 
and ’William Abrahams is now available in. JpP®.. 
at £1.50 (448 pages, illustrated). ; ■ 
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The culture historian’s task 


w ttPReas views on the task 
w the historian of culluio is 
nwrdous; the notion of a his- 
I « cuhuro seems vuguu und 
™h to define. In this .situation 
porting to remember rlto 
('Web tho concopt of the Uunais- 
« has had. Although the rccug- 
j® "wtorpiece in tho field of 
“wl history, Burckhardl’s Kultur 
"■wwe in Itnlicn, trentod 
^notion, exUtdnce of the Runals- 
been doubted and debated; 
j lted States the quostjun 
wu discussed two decades ogo 
* symposium at tlie Metro- 
JJ* Museum, Erwin Panofsky 
jwsd hie view by showing in 
“Twitlon Our Lady's Church at 
* Md- Palladio’s Villa Rotunda 
'chiming,. "Something deci- 
have happened." For 
aw are coura 8eous enough 
M"** ® discussion on the 

iTLn historiography of culture 
. to know that there is no 
to doubt that something 
io " ot know 


BY FELIX GILBERT 


a 5 BD8er which threatens 
i re ■ ct on cultural history 
loK in the maze of seman- 
- iWeauona^ly 1 use the word 
ujj ;'5f u * e . the maze must be 
i.H 3 .wmantic issue cannot 


ladrelv m ,c 1SSUC cannot 
The origin and 
■•rtrf?- 8 °, l he terms '* culture" 


I « r *ns - culture" 
hav? tl,elr bear * 
» e lopi I ient and contents 
The issue 
^C v ^ ecflu - rao «Euro- 
give ,5"* kn°w the two words 
% ? sl4 S h tly different 

The ^uit of 
Hied ■h25. Dr ®^ ei »lvii and most 


^ ' BQa most 

the fiem antic 
* KiurkhS.'- L ; ^oeber and 
th « in.our 
*B2? "^/civilization** 

Civil Sources of 
Bh.U, E®? 6 * 1 M Bernard 

l^hangea^ - the ^ are 

«iL.. -t L 


that tliere 

fcfcT— ”” tO HUnln.i .1, . 


seems chiefly used- When we look 
upon the process of history as n 
whole or when w'e ilcscrihe the char- 
acteristic or distinguishing fciUuiep 
of the various.. great units ‘which 
composo tlie process of history, 
which cither follow cadi) other In 
time or co-cxist itr.spuce (the clvllj- 
Ziitinn of undent Egypt or the civili- 
zation of China). 41 Culture" is pre- • 
f erred when our aim is analysis of 
the interrelationships and interde- 
pendencies that contribute to the 
formation of cultural life and deter- 
mine its character. 

True, this is a heuristic and prob- 
ably disputable mode of distinction. 
If it has any validity it does not 
extend beyond the work of the his- 
torian, because to anthropologists 
and archaeologists culture has a 
clearly defined meaning. But in tue 
framework of this, discussion of the 
tasks of a historian of culture this 
rough distinction of the present uses 
of the notions of civilization and 
culture might help to clarify what I 
am doing. I ani not concerned with 
what the term civilization suggests : 
with explaining the course of history 
as a whole or with the construction 
of historical systems. I ani simply 
asking what the historian has done 
and can do to analyse the relation- 
ships and interdependencies existing 
among the factors and forces that 
constitute cultural life within a given 
society, what the main trends an j 
the main achievements in this nelp 
of investigation are. 

But this indication of aims leaves 
the most basic question unsettled. 
What are the phenomena which we 
consider to constitute the cultural 
life of a period ? Uncertainty about 
this point is one of the most troubK- 
some aspects in any discussion ot 
cultural history. If the confusion 
cannot be removed, perhaps it can 
be reduced by our confronting once 
again the semantic issue and con- 
sidering the first serious undertak- 
ings in the field of cultural history. 

ULe ciVilizaMon. means 


improvement, . and when; this word 
came into use in the eighteenth cen- 
tury no difTcrciico was made between 
nmtcrinl und immaterial, tangible 
and intangible improvement. But 
when Voltaire and his followers 
among the philosophes and writers of 
the eighteenth century dovcloped the 
idea of a history of culture, they 
intended a study of the development 
of the moral, intellectual and aes- 
thetic activities of man. The new 
form of history which they envisaged 
ivas closely connected with their own 
interests. It contained a self-justify- 
ing, propagandists element. Art, 
literature, learning and philosophy 
were the areas in which the Intellec- 
tual leaders of the Enlightenment 
had distinguished themselves. By 
advocating a new kind of history 
grouped round the developments in 
literature, art and learning, they 
implied that the significant. legacy of 
history was not to be found in the 
battles and diplomatic manoeuvres 
in which only the mehibers of the 
ruling classes— kings, statesmen and 
generals— excelled; rather the out- 
standing events of history were the 
progress found in those fields to 
which everyone with talent could 
contribute: the development of art, 
learning and literature. 


of this historical genre : Burckhqrdt . 
and Hulzingn. 

In Burckhirdt's and even W f 
Huizinga's times history was the his- 


tory of Europe and their workq- 
focused on thdl?'hhdi culture" in' 


focused on thdl^high culture" in' 
various regions .and at various stages 
of European hiatoVy. The material on • 
which they built was literature, art 
and the works of learning and ■ 
thought. The iiistory of culture, as 
they conceived it, was to demon- 
strate the coherence and internal . 
unity of au epoch and to give to each 
stage of European history its indi- 
vidual face. Their works established 
a definite pattern of what the history 
of culture is and what it is not. His- 
tories of single branches of learn- 
ing, Of academic institutions, of art, 
of literature, useful as they might be 
for the historian of culture, in them- 
selves do not represent histories of 
culture. Nor does the addition of 
chapters on literature and brt to a 


me nt In the life and Institutions oE 
a period, has a Hegelian flavour we 
no longer find acceptable although 
we might acknowledge the import- 
ance of key concepts and key no- 
.tions. To us the" use of symbols and 
images or even the appearance of a 
peculiar style seems to Indicate the 
existence of common attitudes rather 
than rational concepts. 

In The Waning of the Middle Ages, 
Huizinga tried to give concreteness 
'tii the particular character of tlie 
culture of latq-medleval Burgundy 
by analysing the attitude of writers 
and artists to basic Facts of lifo like 
love and death. Differences in tho 
reaction to common human expert* 
enccs have been taken to reveal the 
distinctiveness of a period of the 
past. Modifications in the evalua- 
tion of human qualities, of virtues 
and vices, variations in the manner 
of treating and organizing', tho 
natural phases of life can be reflected 
in the art and literature of different 
periods. Huizinga, In an essay dn tlie 
task of cultural hj story, gave pointed 


expression to the- usefulness of such 
a comparative -method: "If one 


political history, a panoramic. survey 
of the entire lite of an epoch or 


The history of culture so Conceived . 
focused on what is called " high 
culture", and "high culture" was 
the primary concern of the historians 
of culture of the nineteenth pdntury. 
Tlie high optimism of the Enlighten- 
ment was then evaporating and, as . 
Raymond Williams in Culture and 
Society has shown for England, 
defence of the traditional values 
against the crude appetite* of the low 
classes of Industrial society was the 
underlying aim of the concern with 
cultural history. A hierarchy of 
values in which the maintenance, of 
"high culture" held the highest 
place was built into the bistorlo- 
crflPhy of culture. This belief in- 
spired the ptafcif v 


even the writing of a history 
of morals (Sittengeschichte)—& 
genre of great appeal as long as 
people were convinced of the exist- . 
ence of one general moral standard 
— make the authors of such works 
.historians of culture. Such under- 
takings lack the distinguishing fea- 
ture of a history of culture: invfesti- . 
gallon of the common, element whlqh 
underlies the variety of the pheno- 
mena of "high culture " and gives . 
an epoch its- particular and indivl-' 
dual character. 


This postulate involves a problem. 
What ia the method of .he historian 
of culture ? How can one establish 
a connexion among the various 
fields of “high culture " ? In 
Burckhardfs view, the civilization of 
the Renaissance, in Italy reflected the , 
emergence and domination of a' few 
crucial ideas like individualism and 
realism ; this assumption that with 
each new historical period a new 
ideg:alSu . cunei-gik, ' finding -embotiU t 
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knew how to wrjte the history of 
vanity, -one: would "have mastered 
half of the entire history of culture." 

This comparative method was also 
the- point of departure for Aby War^ 
burg’s thinking about the stages of 
cultural development and for tlie 
work which ha insured, although he 
continued then In a manner more 
subtle and more complex. Human 
emotions, Warburg assumed, were 
expressed only In .i limited number 
of typical forms. Modification oC 
these' basic types might indicate the 
’relation between emotion and reason 
in the mental structure of an age. In 
Warburg’s view such “ measure- 
ment M was possible because the form 
which the basic types had taken in 
classical art had been controlled by 
disciplined reason so that the close- 
ness or distance from the classical 
types provided a criterion for 
evaluating -the role of reason in cul- 
tural life of the various periods of 
history. 

Yet, despite pll the work done in 
Investigations! along these lines, the 
thesis of. a unified basic outlook 
permeating all the achievements of 

h|g h eu 1 tutc n >m- phvays remain 
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Land peace^ 


n ivnr king hypothesis rather than n 
proven fa«. Indued, we have not 


toneu in modern industrial snriely 
made i-vith'iit that this assumption 


itself in the behaviour pattern nf the 
ruling group. 


iiivinur pattern ut mu prominent and exceptional cases, tried 
The emergence nf a Finally, in this kind of cultural his- liesiiai o 
rgems culture there- lory the issues of literacy and illiter- h micltt 2 U ° aenin 


conic very far towards enteritis the could inn lie taken for grained. A I- particular bourgeois culture there- inry the issues of literacy and illji 

inner core ut a culiural period, though it should not he denied that foru is an involved process; invest i- ucy. the history of eilucation exa 

Moreover, ceil pm niltura] activities uinoteunilt-cuiuniy writers and garinn of this luoldcni has a kind of ining both wlmr was taoelii and w 

like m u sic still remain essentially artists limy have starved in garrets, iiukIcI in Kenuird Croel liu ysen’s Pie was taught — heroine crucial cihiei 
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isolated despite great progress in 
music history. 

We hnvc seen that the methods 
most suited to offer u sharp pro file 
uf a culture are rimiparisntis and 
confront at inns. For I Ids reason the 
most successful studies in the urea 
of cultural history ure those con- 
cerned with nges in which different 
cull u res, or at least different vulue 
systems, clash. The clarity of the 
out line which Huizinga mid Burck- 
liardt were able to give to the culture 
of the late Middle Ages und of the 
Renaissance hus to do with the then 
developing contrast between reli- 
gious and secular values ; the import- 

ukini 


through ilie mass publication uf 
newspapers, weeklies ami periodi- 
cals, of curt nuns and illustrated 

bonks, i bey also could gain an in- 

Come which gave them an imlepen- cipating rile bourgeoisie from the rul- 
denf standing. ’I’hey were nm only ing group. 


**“!!!: ‘Ihc hiSr"? 



| second Waterloo for Napoleon 


mica of a cultural conflict for making 
issues of an age visible und defin- 
able might explain ivhy the ages 
most suited Tor treatment in the form 
nf cultural history are the periods 
of Hellenism and the period of Late 
Antiquity. The crucial events in 
these periods were cultural develop- 
ments: the penetration of Greek 
culture into Lhe Ensi or the origin 
of □ new medieval world front the 
amalgamation of the classical culture 
with the world of the barbarian new- 
comers. 

In such sit nations developments 
in the political and economic field 
were of little significance incompar- 
ison to tile developments in the 
sphere nf cultural life. Hut this means 
—and recent works like Carl Schnei- 
der's Hull urgcschi elite tics Hellcnis- 
intis and Peter Frown’s Age of Late 
Antiquity show this clearly — that the 
focal point is no longer analysis of a 
“high culture ” but that the cultural 
historian assumes a new und much 
wider function. When Mr Brown 
demonstrates that the faces uf port- 
trait busts become more spiritualized 
or that simply and clearly written 
manuscripts become filled with 
bizarre and allegorical ornaments 
which make then* sacred objects, he 
is no longer concerned with aspects groups we dis 
in the development of “high ail- which we have 
” but with the elucidation of might 


t lie support ers ; i li ey wore also Lhe 
main critics til" the ruling group. 
What rule tile creators of ait mid 
litcraitii'i'. the scholars and thin- 
kers p Jay. what imsiiion they Imld 
in rlic .social order, emerged ns a 
problem in need of investigation. 
Even in studies of “ high culture 
whether they have a clearly defined 
and limited content like ' Wacker- 
nagol's pioneering work on Lebem> 
raum ties Kims liars and Francis Has- 
kell’s Patrons hi ul Painters, or 
whether they .ire works on the ‘'cul- 
ture and society " of an entire period 
—the social and economic dimension 
has become parr uf reseurch. 


lint si cluing 
untl Lc hens an 
reich with i 

i ole ol I lie - - /wmvi'vs io must n. iue.se ques- 

tions require research in public und 
private, records ami the application 
of statistical methods, briefly, the 
use nf met hods employed in nny 
research in social history. If tins is 
so, is there any ju.siiiictiiou fop 
separating tin* history nf cult uru 
from social history ? 


For an understanding of the gen- 
eral outlook nf this period it remains 
important, however, to realize iJiut 
the eighteenth-century writings 
which we consider as the classical 
represent atives of Enlightenment 


ijLES FAIH : 

J A. ike Jaw of Victory 
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thought form only a stmt 1 1 nan of the 
literature which was published at 
that Lime and tiiui u much more prim- 
itive and much more scurrilous liter- 
ature had u wider nnpcnl. Tho scliuii! 
bus jus 


Rmeratloa.to generation r, 

,l " rc : IS0nc,f| btt# 

delineate rigidly the various com- linulcy, and^vTtliour 
part meats of hisioiy, this seems un and new <lfccovcrid\2 
issue of little practical significance coalesce in an historical'!? 


greater claims. Culture,? 

1 ‘VIUnm.a ..l„ .. ,lur 6Kr;,l 

icd 

hSji- - " Arm C” 1 ™! ? . 


establish i ng u cqnnJii 


Like all ques- 

imns .hut ar.se Iron, attempts to .... B ««„,n<or. nr yolJNC , Editor) : 

-- > 3 " [ffuGame 

u. J ‘ sdl V‘ ,! "-'tf il that is almost impi^ ^jstoriwl p*, ■ ,m.uuiibered plates. 

nFihe A nnalcs has justifiably emphu- stble to answer satisfaciorilv. Bui Fully nittJZlT ", In 

sized i hat It is necessary to study since previously in this essav l have /rMii'nite thl 1/' “ 

.^MicriKlA tureet for the instant Emperor s traditir 


Nevertheless, the increased atten- 
tion given tn the external conditions 
of “high culture” is not the most 
important uspuci of rite impact which 
the growth of interest in social his- 
ioiy has exerted on the development 
of cultural history. The historian of 
cull it re has been forced to realize 
that ilie developments of “ high cul- 
ture” concern only n. small part or 
the population ; other groups of 
society also have their “culture” 
winch deserves to be investigated. To 
put ibis in easily ii nderstaudablc but 
also snuiuwhui .simplified terms: 
'popular culture ” is quite as much 
the task of the historian of cull urc 
as " high culture ”. 


The 


GKOHGIvS (il'SDORF 


£ itr«jstible target for the instant Emperor’s traditional reputation as a 
i. it is oue of those pursuits, greut military lender ”. It is, in fuel, 


^Millies, sex and mixing dry an offensive niece of posthumous 
A • • . Mjjfr gjjflut which overvbndv is vilification, subst 

century of pietism 


Mi Mimci, sc* - - ---- r---- ; “ 

Wins, about which everybody is vilification, substituting for serious 
luthoriiy: any amateur knows military nnolysis the gnssip-columu- 
ittiili It better than the profes- ' st s bilious approach to hisLory. 

Ells. It appears to he widely After suggesting that Napoleon 
Mid that in writing about war was permanently deranged by a blow 
nope for certain success is to on the head cuused by u “ fall from 
Mad front the assumption that a horse when performing evolutions 


Dicii, in nutiire, l'bmnmc an siccie 
dos himiercs 

535 pp. Paris : Payot. Ii 2 fr. 

The latest volume in Georges Giis- 
dorf's saga oil “ l.es Sciences 
hiiiuuines et In pensec uccidemule " 


lure 

changes which transform the general 
outlook of the people, Culture is 
again conceived us whut it was meant 
to be when the word first enmu into 
use in the eighteenth century: ns 
embracing all the material 
in i m a tc ’ ' 


'flinty cun mean un endless variety 
of topics and problems, from the 
means of defence against demons to 
the survival of witchcraft, from 
Carlo (iiir/Liiirg's Uenandanti to 
Frances Yutes’s The An nf Memory. 
With a" interest no lunger exclu- 
sively focused on the leadership 
discover many worlds 
lost mid which wc 
•econstnict. However, recog- 



nition of lhe vurious cultural levels 
which exist siniiihaiiemt.sly within 
the same society ami rite saute time 
rcmuiilTs the fundamental task. In 
the industrial - ‘ 


and the book tends to fall into two 
distincL halves, which is not its 
author's iuteiitinn. 

The (Inminuiit theme is announced 
in the opening chapter. Contrary 
to received notions, tho eighteenth 
century Is a Christian age. The 
essential change in ihe times is 
lint from faith in atheism hut from 
un external religion of instil m inn 
and t ritual m an i mi mute com- 
munion where God speaks to the 


ry lukos its rise, the lunatic coming 
in he seen, nut ns savri'il or damued 
hut simply a case for treatment. 

fin then the primacy of liodv over 
soul is estnhlislu.il in ilie Enlighten- 
ment. Bin the soul com i lines ro 
exist us an unthrnpnlngirii] phe- 
nomenon, and the period, far front 
being desiccated und cerebral, de- 
velops a sensibility of jis own, a 
new style based on passion for life 
in all its mult ifurious splendour. 



n« Jt the Marxist emphasis 1 uli ^ ‘'I'Pt-uied, xvji li its precise Jfc 1 f l S ,n nile !» lesiifyln,. in ilit-ir 

class structure. Bui these tendencies demonstration of the wide gup in L‘ r , Tlr ' t l Dn . sl . otv ' wav. ns Ins final words pm it, to “ la 

iiinv luv.! nvriiTrf .,.. r ii m .i„ T«l.. knigmigeh and enterlnlninems be- ,i, y , 1 ^ Il0 ^ . ,rium " tWHvrunce do I'Anie ", 

i ween the culture of the working p , ovcr thu c,| and Inqulsiior. 
man and the ciilLu ro uf the rest of Thereafter M Gusdnrf proceeds 
(lie popuhiiiuii. show tile development * 

. . history during 

lhe issue becomes more compli- Man becomes 
cated if we go back to earlier develop- about him, 

ineiits when the consciousness of n explorations fnriiilna a neat - svm 
ho Class structure was less pronounced bolic contrast with Descartes’s oi 

tli e H r t lg 1 bou rgcoT^m^a f a^Jtm g 


may have received particular impe- 
tus from doubts about presupposi- 
tions of cultural history ns it had 
been developed in the nineteenth 
century. An almost tacit assumption 
of historians of “ high culture •* wus 
the insistence of a dose connexion 
between the political ruling group, 
the nieu In power, and tho i u telle c- 


inform it. About the earlier part 
Descartes’s one is less certain. M Gusdnrf 
right 


The Rise of the 
Peking Opera 

1770-1870 

Social Aspects of the Theatre 
in Manchu China 

Colin P, Mackerras 

Tliis boob seeks to explain the 
spcctacularsucccss ol the Chinese 
regional drama, and in particular the 
Peking Opera, by setting the theatre 
within the framework of Manchu ' 
Chinese society. Theautlipr a nalyses 
tbt social status of tlic actors whose ' ' 
talents cotitributeiT to its popularity, 
and describes tlw theatres of Poking . 
and the restrictions imposed by the . 
goveramenr on performances there. 

3 plates u drawings' 

Word Politics 

Verbal Strategy Arhong the 
Superpowers- 
Edited by 

Thomas M, Franck 
and Edward 
Weisband 

The authors examine how verbal 
strategy has been used recently by; - 
the Soviet Uuion and tlic United ‘ : 
States aud go on io show how these 
strategies have inJluenccd events. 
Their general conch tsion h that what 
, a jOpcrpoi\ «r says h part of w ha i a 
- superpower docs. 0-70 .paper 
' odyers $op 1 OOP Net?. Yerk ~ 


Kurunmi 

An Historical Tragedy 

Ola Rotimi 

This play ‘recreates the turbulent 
rhythms of war to match the 
explosive clash of v> ills that brought 



adapted the historical materials on 
the war into a last-paced deeply 
• moving tragedy.’ {Nigerian Daily 
Times) . Paper covers . 1 map 700 
, Three Croons Series 1 

QUPWcif Africa- 

'■ ' ' I 

The Figurae of 
Joachim of 
Flore i 

Marjorie Reeves 
and Beatrice , 
HirecH-Reich 

By * strange coincidence two /' 
manuscripts of tfte losiitAw . ; - 

of Joachim of^orc were 
discovered wftliiir the same decile, : 
rac in Italy and tftCwllcr in Oiford. ’ 
'■ ThtJJguroe'arc inrnAm' Ways a ; 
unique expression of rfie medieval 
itintgiiuiioilit this book dttempfs to 
. unravel the complexities of thnr ' ■ ' 
iqtcrprtNtion. 25 plates -loiqxt 
tigurcs '£10 O.x/utJ if'Srbur^Siudiu l 


Catalogue of 
Manuscripts 

in the Library of the 
Honourable Society ofthe 
Inner Temple 
Edited by 

J. Conway Davies 

'This ihrce-volume catalogue of the 
7ji volume;, in the Inner Temple 
Libra r) contains, as Its first raluntc, 
an introduction describing the 
various collections, with biographies 
Qftqc principal donors. The matiu- 
1 scripts listed in the second volume, 
range from the twelfth to the ; 
twentieth century. Five appendices 
and n comprehensive index are 
included In the final volume. 

Three voiumes £30 

Tombstone 

, Myth and Reality 

OdiaB. Faulk 

This is the true istoy of Tombstoue, 

A nzopa, between 1879 And 1883. Jt 
■ tells bow the silver mines were 
discovered, how the to wn grew. Ijow 


; . now me town 

..the tamefi liybd.Why the 
ended, Ivow fiie focal citizens 


' creating * my tn ; 

‘ : on p 9 f«i incident tb^slilo 

" °n thetpuna boom, a 6 photographs 
• 3 .n«IS . jp ‘45 . 'O.UPM* York : i 
,‘3fllSoveniMr.; 1 •. ']•> 


Three Worlds 
of Development 

The Theory and Practice of 
International Stratification 
Irving Louis 
Horowitz 

This is a complete revision id* a Iwuk 
first published in 1966. It frxusvx »ti 
the three main power blocs in tlic 1 
modem world, and examines in 
particular the prospects for social, 
economic^ and political development 
in tlic .’Hurd World. Second edit inn 
£6-75 paper covers fj 80 
i Ntm York 


Naples and 
Neapolitan 
Opera 

Michael F.Robjnson 

’Neapolitan Opera’ is a term Uiat has 
often been applied 10 a type of Italian 



Neapolitan aspects of this type of 
Opera, rather ihap itt-iiiternatiooai 
aspects; it exauunes t|te (ituiity and 
i «net) of q»cra produced in Naples 
i Purrng that jKrimL 29 music 
eXampItt 3 text figures £8 
[• Ov / irdAloUtipapfo iifiMHiie ,,T 


Tughlaq 

A play in thirteen scen» 

Girish Karnad 

This play, origioally'vnitenffl , 

Kainuda and now migwgj 

English by the author, 

widespread 

lias already been perf^JJ; :; 

languages. Based op j 

fuunccnth-cciiiury StuM 

Muhammad binf uB^t" 


f penguin. Paperback, SOp. 


mcIhkiI ol military liistnriiius Ikk 
made a JiirruLivc iK-ctiputiuii out of 
this fasliinnalilc disenchantment; hikI 
the epic discovery by the younger 
generation thm war is a Bad Tliini* 
bus created a ready market for con- 
descension and eliuracie! ussussinn- 
liou. 

In the latest essay in lhe genre the 
snniewlial inappropriately named 
Clmrles h'uir hits set out tn analyse, 
by way nf a scries nf case-histories, 
the character, causes and conse- 
quences of military stupidity. Doubts 
uboiit the value of liis researches are 
raised ul once by the discovery that 
niiiojig his pm-ude of I lie grout blund- 
erers of history Mr Fair includes 
Napoleon, in what his publishers 
describe ingenuously as “u lively 
tn demolish the 


cards”, the miihnr arrives at 


bizarre conclusion thm Chark-s Xll 
was “ 1101 us bad a general ” us Bona- 
parte ; and in u final sneer Napoleon 
is referred in ufter Wuterloo us “a 
niiddle-uged adventurer, unseal lied 
except fur his cystitis mid piles mid 
nppm-eiiily no mure inclined ilian lie 
had ever been, even in Bassia, to 
weep over those who had so lutely 
fallen in his service”. A Fumnote 
graciously concedes that on this 
point authorities disiieree. They do 
indeed, Mr Fair, they 1T0 indeed and 
fortunately the reputations or the 
great figures of history have a halm 
of surviving the bile nf lesser men. 

The rest nf From the Jutes of 
Victory is nut quite us disLustcful as 
the chapter on Napoleon, but no- 
where is it distinguished. There is 
the statutory assault on Haig, whose 
military reputation is now so tattered 
that it seems scarcely worthwhile for 
any serious historian to worry about 
it any further ; a chapter on Vietnam 
which seems to ba little more than a 
standard philippic against the 
honors of war (incidentally it con- 
tains the illuminating comment that 
“ everyone of consequence ” now 
has The Bomb — a bleak insight into 
Mr Fair’s system of values) ; and the 
truly remarkable statement that 
Liddell Hart had, by the begi lining 
of the Second World War. come to 
the conclusion that modern lira- 
power hud made lhe concept of 


reku rd hoi 1.' %u inflow mo direct tnem are devious, 

rcj.iiLU not only in his fellow- when he 1 ms to argue ibthKj and ulf-seekinc The new 
humans hut uIko the animal king- pietism, being clandestine mmT 
unm. Amlirnpnlngy, an iutcrdiscipfi- limited, and it is mtiaattl 
nary field rather t llian a unitary references to eighteeuthi® , 

ye poor desolate soldiers 


attack prohibitive. If Mr Fair has 
never heard uf the due trine of the 
indirect approach, 01- the analogy 
of the expanding torrent, and if lie 
is unaware that the technique nr ilie 
blitzkrieg wits hnsed largely on 
Liddell Hart's theories of nrinnui-eil 
wui fa re, be really ought to leave 
military history to those with a less 
idiosyncratic approach. 

If there is one area of military 
strategy uud politics which attracts 
more cranks and amateurs ilmn any 
other, it is the field of disarmament 
and Ri-iiis control. Anyone armed 
with the verbatim reports of the 
Conference nf the Committee on 
Disarmament, the SIPR 1 Your Book 
and a profound conviction that all 
international negotiators are idiots, 
feels equipped to succeed where 
everyone else has failed. Eliza- 
beth Young's discovery that there 
has been no disarmament ill the 
world, and thnt arms control mea- 
sures have had little effect on the 
anns-race, is scarcely world-shaking: 
und her stylo, with all the sparkle 
and liveliness of an Aidennaston 
march on a wet Sunday, does little 
to relieve the tedium of a fairly 
routine scissor sand -paste account- 
encrusted with irrelevances, non- 
sequiturs, tired Pahlan cliches and 
warmed-up Pugwashery. The only 
reason for noticing A Farewell to 


Anns Control ? <11 nil is thm it might 
mislead people who take seriously 
ill 1? publishers' claim tli.11 it com- 
bines technical knowledge and 
political insight. 

After such disobliging railed inns 
it is pleasant to be able tn find some- 
thing agreeable to write about. The 
U'cir Gome is an unpretentious little 
joii tl’esprit in which u number of 
writers huve contributed brief 
accuums of some of the great buttles 
of history — from Thermopylae tu El 
A lame in — illustrated by colour 
photographs of mmlL-| battlefields 
and toy soldiers. Although it claims 
to he aimed princi pally nt “ war- 
gainers” It would lie much more 
suitable as a colourful and informa- 
tive present for any schoolboy with 
u taste for military history. Of 
Napoleon, James Lawford, a Sand- 
hurst lecturer and a specialist in 
Wellington's campaigns, writes that 
since Austerlitz, his battles had 
become " bloodier and more stub- 
horn ly contested. This was not 
through any lessening of his genius, 
hut rather because under his tutelage 
his opponents were becoming more 
skilful and their armies mare effec- 
tive”. Perhaps someone ibis 
Christmas will send copies of this 
modest little volume tn Mr Fair— 
and, why not, to Mrs Young. It is 
an object lesson in not taking oneself 
ton seriously. 



„ elghieoilttf 

France are thin in this rapt 
as is generally assumed, lit 
of the Enlightenment lies info 
this would seem seriously n« 
iiis thesis. 

The relationship of pitdt 
deists presents another pd US BROCK : 

Sometimes they are coniMti 
occasionally M Gnsdorf trie din in Europe to 1914 
assimilate them i and to , u ,, , 
overdoes the argument, ivtiq J University Press, 

example n perfectly r 4 rfi|fp ; Oxford University Press, 
expression of nostalgia by Y 
for Pennsylvania into 8 aj 


volume, Pacifism in Europe to 1014 . 
Completes his comprehensive study 
of pacifist thought and practice. 

It Is right that Professor Brack 
should devote u whole volume tu the 
development of European pacifism, 
because it is in Christian Europe 
that pacifism has its origins. Though 
the concept of non-violence may 


intent by the pAiiosapk bfi KS, the Quaker Edward Bur- 
place within ChrateM®. pusued a pamphlet to the lower occur in the writings of an ancient 
t.oMlnrf has taken his UiesUW hsf Cromwell’s army in Ireland, civilization (such as in Chinn), pad- 
Wilde the I-. iilign lenmcnt u w ijamphlet’s ■title, An invitation fism ami cnnsrietilious objection to 
ifmmmmtly atheist, lt ,5 rT ““spoor desolate soldiers to re- military service have no place iu the 
on seculuriNillon. and tK» t«tid mafce their peace with thu ‘ ‘ ' ' 


u - •••• • social or religions history of Asin and 

quiches exactly that chanicicr- Africa. liven in Christiun Jiurnpe, . . 

fpttminotc, poiscit uneasily bu- the iiasis for pacifism was by no Ages, it was kept alive by minority Jury, 


fir, 11 res tire for the mosi 

cenied w »th that rstlier IIIL - llu , n »«» .... 

orating .1 new roligion. the sublime and the ridicu- means clear. The teaching nf Jesus 

to discover it tionunant flinlimo, because pacifism nu this noiui had been nmhigiious: 
din's not Jack a basis, ttt achieve n perfection in the spirit nf bis teaching seemed to 

nruchule the use of violence but the 
letter was far from explicit. Never- 
theless earlv Christ inns embraced the 


religiun of Constantine's Empire. 
The hnrliarian invasions of the fifth 
century confirmed this rejection of 
early Christian anti-militarism; iu 
the face of the hordes, thenries of 
non-resistance were unlikely to 
thrive. As Professor Brock puts it, 
“ Thu Soldier of Christ replaced the 
Christian martyr as the symbol of 
the .faith." Pacifism, which had 
mire been central to tho Christian 
tradition, had become eccentric. 

Pacifism never regained its posi- 
tion in the umi ust ream of Christian 
doctrine und histury. In the Middle 


English pacifists in the form of Anu- 
baptists or the members of small 
way-out sects such as the Family of 
Love, whose pantheistic pursuit of 
the Holy Spirit of Love has an ironi- 
cally contemporary flavour. But it 
was not until the rise oF Quakerism 
in the seventeenth century that the 
ideals of peace and non-resistance 
were firmly established as part of 
the English non-conformist position. 

It Is with Lhe Quakers, ton, that 
pacifism finally emerges from the 
secturinn exclusiveness in which it 
hud remained since the four tit ceu- 
Tlic Quakers were different 


England and Germany ;;li d wjin relations^ rldTaiimts," lie- 
over, threaten to misplace into dtmi g it must sometimes 
pliasis. Sensibility was not pews utuudes and make gestures 


sects like the Wnldenses and the 
Czech Brethren, whose perfection- 
ist teaching led them to reject war 
together., with all otlior worldly 
failures to live up to tho ideals nil 
the Sermon on the Mount. A simi- 
lar perfectionist ethic inspired tho Quakers set □gdinst the prevailing 
Torimitiun sects, acceptance of waV A belief that peace 


but they were not separate; indeed, 
it might be said without unkindness 
that the Quaked were tho first 
people to niako pacifism respectable. 
However, respectability did iiol mean 
acquiescence III the call to arms. The 


no authoritative gen- 

POSTAfiH: inland W«ory 0 f pacifism has 

rii»i£. ls 8?P na* now heen 


pacifism uf thu Kcfori 
notably the Anabaptist . MunnOn- 
ilea, whose conscientious objection 

M ilitary service was accepted by 
otn oE Orange. In Britain. Rec- 


to a pagan Empire remain uncer- tqrJap pacifism seems to have been 
tain. What is curtain is that the a later development. (The Lollards 
is ngnt to remind us that the „„„„ rt ,„ * T h 4 f ,I, , nas ,l0w ,,ccn majority of Christians turned their clatm to be the first British pacitists 

categories of thought were still Km t 81 ^’ u ,,lofL ‘ SSf,r backs on pacifism when {heir reh- is not 11 one^) T oward s tlte 

inevitably Christian, and equally so ^ at Toronto. The latest gion was established as the official end ot Elizabeths reign there were 


and iion-rcsisLancc were the bcLter 
way. Unlike the perfectionist and 
eschatological sects, they spnke out 
against policies that led to wnr and 
joined with 11011-Quakcrs (and with 
non-pacifists) in organizations to pro- 
mote peace. They thus brought 

f ycifism into die political arena, 
lie Quaker John Bright personifies 


a pacifism In which the religious and 
political strands are difficult to dis- 
entangle: nud the London Peace 
Society, founded in 1816 , marks the 
alliance of pacifism with a wider 
peace movement, When, exuciiy 
100 years later, conscription wm 
introduced, the claims to conscien- 
tious objection reflected the variety 
of pacifist and quasi-pucilist con- 
vict 10 us that had grown tip in 
Britain over the past 400 years. 

The full title nf the London Peace 
Society was "The Society for the 
Promotion of Permanent uud Uni- 
versal Peace Once again, one hears 
.the characteristic note. It is one of 
■Professor Brack’s grant strengilrt 
that, although lie was a conscientious 
objector himself, he is able tn write 
about tho whole range of pacifist be- 
■ liefs with absolute objectivity. This 
is a scholarly history, not un nticmpt 
<tn justify the pacifist position. The 
-.detail is marshalled and presented 
with admirable clarity. Pacifism is 
- not an easy subject to make interest- 
ing luit Professor Brock’s long, fluent 
• narrative holds tho reader without 
conscious effort. This is an authorita- 
tive work and one that will be wel- 
comed by historians and social 
scientists alike. 
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explores the tragic, 
Mgn.oncofthecm^-^ 

history. Paper covfW 
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The Artist Grows Old 

LORD CLARK 

In the 1970 Rede Lecture Lord Clark studies 
the mature style of sorrtB great painters and 
sculptors in order to distil the special 
character common to all their work. 

£0.6Dnet 


Nestroy 

Satire and Parody in Viennese 
Popular Comedy 
W.E. YATES 

This is the first book in English on Johann 
Nestroy (1801 -6fe|;the most successful of 
the writers of popular comedy in die 
Viennese tradition. The author provides a 
comprehensive Introduction which gives an 
account of Vienna in Ne stray's day and a 
history of the Viennese popular theatre from 
the early 18 th century, but centres his :• 
discussion on the comedies themselves end 
their dominant Comic elements of satire and 
parody 

• £ 5.40 net 


The Theory and Practice 
of Dissolution of 
Parliament 

A Comparative Study with Special 
References to the United Kingdom 
and Greek Experience 
b. s. markesiNis 

Dr. Merkesinis examines every dissolution In 
•the two countries from the 19 th centqry to 
the present day, tracing the evolution of 
parliamentary government through this 
controversial Institution. . £ 6.40 net 

The Durham Report and 
British Policy 

GEO MARTIN 

Lord Durham's Report of 1839 has been 
nan qs the foundation of the British 
tradition of colonial self-rule In the 
Commonwealth; Mr Martin demol ishes 

this view, and suggests that the Report 
Jmpl led 0 stringent exercise of British " 

Imperial prerogatives which would not 

have been acceptable to colonial peoples. 

; 1 ■ £ 2 ; 80 net 


Colonialism, Development 
and Independence 

The Case of the Melanesian Islands In 
the South Pacific 

H.C. BROOKFIELD 
The author takes the territories of the 
tropical Southern Pacific as a case study tn 
the behavioural understanding of 
colonialism. Ha examines tha pattern of 
local systems opposing world-wide forces, 
and traces them through to their present 
pQlltical development. £ 4.80 net 

The framework of 
Regional Economics in 
the United Kingdom 

A. J. BROWN 

This book is the result of a research project 
undertaken at NiESR. between 1966 and 
1970 . The study bulid^ up a theoretical and 
empirical framework for the ena lysis of 
regional economic development, and the 
.consideration of regional policy In the 
United Kingdom. £ 4.00 net 
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A Taste of England: the West Country 

THEODORA FITZGIBBON 

The gift i hat clinches Ilia 
repertoire I Sixty traditional 
west of England recipes laco 
sixty fascinating 19tli century 
photographs of west country 
file. £3.50 

Life in the 
Moorlands of 
N.E. Yorkshire 

MARIE HARTLEY and 
JOAN INOILBY 

Resoaicli, arid conversations 
with older nioor-f of k, has 
produced a marvellous book 
tecailino the whole fabric of a 
rich culture. 265 superb 
photographs. £5.75 

Greece Through the 
Ages 

HELEN HILL MILLER 

Athens, Corinth, Delphi -and 
many other famous ancient 
sites-as described and pictured 
by tie vef/ers from ancient times. 

With commentary and 
maonificcntphoiogiaphs. £ 5.50 

The Story of the 
MG Sports Gar 

F. WILSON MoCOMB 

The definitive history from a 
leading authority. 'A worthy 
addition to the shelves of 
motoring history' {Sunday 
Times). Wirh 1 00 illustrations. 

£3.25 


Wild Highlands 

LEA MACNALLY 

A Highland warden Writes of 
his life in the wild— an 
bii/li unify us ho photographs if. 
Willi ninny plates. £2.95 

A History of 
Transport 

Edited by G. H. OEORGANO 

Six exports outline man's 
e! for is to he mobile through 
horse and coach, ship and 
inotoi vehicle, railway and 
aircraft. Superbly illustrated, 
£4.95 

The First 
Margaret Mahy 
Story Book 

Wonderful teles and verses 
from 'a sLorvialler of snniothing 
like genius (Naomi Lowis). 
Illustintod by Shirley Hughes. 
Ages 6- 10. £1.60 

Also— 

The Constance Spry 
Cookery Book £6.00 
Holiday Memory 
by Dylan Thomas 30p 

An lulu Huiis 'Ciiiiblinps Cflid’. 
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The War Ministry of 
WINSTON CHURCHILL 

Maxwell P. Schocnfcld 

In the career of Winston CTiiir- 
.Cliill lies the sliwy of a remark - 
able man-cloqucnt. emotional, 
audacious, determiner!, dedica- 
ted to his Mate and his people. 
But unlit now die eventful' war 
ministry of that famous statesman 
has not been examined other (hail 
by Churchill himself. As the only 
book, to analyse the war-time ser- 
vice of Winston Churchill from 
the standpoint of administrative 
£4. 50 history, Schocnfcld 's study fills a 
special niche in Churchillian lit- 
erature. It recounts how Churchill 
became prime minister, his rela- 
tionships with government lead- 
ers }n Britain arid other nations, 
the reasons foe his actions in 
World War n, and the successes 
and failures of Churchill as an 
administrator, strategist, and 
statesman. It relates the events 
of World War II, dealing ‘riot as • 
much with the progress of com- 
bat, as with the iadiriimstratlve decisions that were threshed 
out around conference tables among' Churchill and his aides, 
tho Chiefs of Staff, and the Allies. The book's special contribu- 
tion lies in its delineation of Churchill— In both his political and 
military' roles— as the impresario who conducted the Grand •' 
Alliance, shaped Allied decisions, and struggled to secure peace 
for mankind. . < ' 

; '* Iowa State University Press, 

Ames, Iowa 50010 


Send orders to : • 

i . . T 

Pavfd Cragg 
Puffer ahdSimoiis, Inc. 
Si Weymouth Street . 
LcnefonWlN 3 LE 
Engtand • . 


Critical tesserae 


NIKMI.AUS I’KVSNI-.K : 

Some Architectural Writers nf rite 
Nineteenth Century 

33flpp plus 7K plates. Oxford Univer- 
sity I’resv £8.50. 


This is .1 hviisu i-e-luni.se nf a linnk. 
Kveryniu- trying in work ilirnugli the 
overgrowth nf iiiiieleeiirli-eeiiliiry 
.ircliilccmrc needs also in hack 
ihruugli i lie undergrowth of wluu 
architects unci critics 1 lnni|>lit about 
it. Tlmi Inis not been easy u> do, so 
many of die sources arc obscure. 
Only someone with enormous pati- 
ence nnd knowledge could have as- 
sembled " a mosaic . . . put tngeLber 
Ilvath after tessera n % as ilie pre- 
face modestly says, on lire scale of 
ibis bonk. Ii originated in fourteen 
Slade Lectures given at O.vfurd dur- 
ing 1968-69 ami was greatly added 10 
since. International in its range, 
taking in Goethe and Vinllct-lc-Diic, 
Sclilcgel ami Cuiminm, it neverthe- 
less concentrates un English archi- 
tectural writers from Horace 
Walpole to William Morris, includ- 
ing nf course Ituskin, and not only 
men like Ferftussan and Kcit, whom 
people have begun to hear about 
these days, lint Interesting lesser 
ones like f’aley, grandson of I’ulcy of 
the Evidences: bis cautionary tale 
mi preservation is hnili timeless nnd 
timely. 

In the ilia in body nf ilie bunk there 
is eiinugh quota t ion from ilie ori- 
ginals tn give rhtir fhivuur, ns well 
ns everywhere the llavnur nf 
l'evsneriaii cnmmeiu. Two cimi- 
pleie" pieces hove been rescued 
for an appendix. First there is 
Professor Itnberi Kerr addressing 
his fellow-arch it eels in 1884, wittily 
reviewing lifty years of their profes- 
sion since the HI BA’s founding : “ an 


amuying perfonn.inre, outspoken tn 
a degree uni magi liable within the 
walls nf tin- Institute nmv", says Sir 
Nikolaus Pevsner. Most of those 
Kerr was mil spoken about were 
recently dead, and lie ended hope- 
fully: •• Artistic sentiment has for 
the first time spread nil over 
our country, one of the kind- 
liest graces of the splendid 
Vicinrinti age.” Progress not 
with arms ” bm with the fruits 
of science ami the flowers of 
art " could lie purl of “ the advancing 
scheme nf Anglo-Saxon civilisation ". 
Paired with that, and like a breath of 
u dilTurcm air, is William Morris 
writing for the Fort ni nh tip in 1888: 
architecture is “actively ugly” as 
part of a society based on mechanical 


chapter fa chapter B 
ish relevance too. for sfr- ! 

s ™‘™ 1 Hb.nVK 


fhe ogre’s return 


BWiSnsi 


£5 

more tesserae. 

1 /} fc *; n, . arc might bi 
.tunics Bentliam the Elv . 

did 6«his® 

~ mu painted arches Ta, 
nMic»d In imersectiB^, 
arches— -from Thomas Gn. 
■sliare it in comerarig'lF 1 
t'.rny, said to have ha 
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reinurried, after the accidental 
death nf bis first wife, tn Beni Ik 
(widowed in the same car crash), 
heads a family that brings together 
his sun and Iter daughter (the 
orphans) nnd the two children the 
rfc of language, the point ur survivors have had mget her. There 
of Herve Btwm * Idles! |, IIS |,oc*n no direct com net with 


2f»fr. 


i of Herve Burin’* b»n»J 

can be more east l.v sugpo sled “ f-'o lend te ”, the ogrc-nidi her, over 


m 


observant of archiSaw"^!*^ ,hc ^ Sunso 1,1 
lli*m linn, LJLSW?* ■ And point of departure matter s 
lor, twenty-four years lifter 


produce 

work, not nf the leisure and taste uf a 
few scholars, uiuliors, and artists, but 
of the necessities and aspirations of 
the workmen ilirnughnut the civi- 
lised world ”. It is a beautiful com- 
parison of the different forms Janus 
could take in the 1880s. 


Bern ham, James's brother 
pn liter to Cambridge Unire's. 
both Bent hams known to 


*%r4HpMM8 showed us that, to 


drudgery, only a new society will R«eau7’% only vengeance 

iiew t architecture, “ the f0 William (Se! wrr'bje mother could I be 


be William Rathbone Gta, 
nit's brother-in-law, Contr^ 
ller Majesty’s Stationery CSa 
social critic. And it Is pot t* 
to say tliat the future editor. 
Nineteenth Century dcund 


sr as 


The book is full nf stimulus tor wai parny cooperative S o lirndv sounded bu 

present-day writers rediscovering rightly signed by his fathtS r Kre aupo)i> R vt 

the Victorians. Here is Se in par’s the first note to the dtaftoa L IS 6iakntd6ji 

design of the 18-Kls for Si Nicholas hen Scott might have mentea dc lu chouette leur 

Hamburg along with his own scries of ivell-ilhtslrtucd arrxlt %f,Xation 5”^ 

defence of ns mongrel Koniunosqne- Scot i’s buildings in the JrcSfi L,ees avec des pc iso tines 

Bvram ine lopped off by a Brnnelle- Re uiew for 1908; not that dteac 

a design beaten bv were especially fine hut it Hit 

lire Gothic. Yet when odd in 1908 tn find them ad ^pcrsonnes’Y ^or course, are 
the photographs were wotiM jrfiur business. Wltut is is the 
It is a sign nf the eunti^ bty and effects of the prcoccu 
clmracter of Some Arcilw ia with family and its relation 
Writers o/ ike- NineteoA Ca ritiDg. Jean Rexenu, fifty-ish, 
t liar readers rush to supply ffiflpj established us a novelist, 
and pieces. The nineteenth Hit 
bag of a century and only am 
i/cd ragbag uf a book caok® 
sum it up, in archil ecuiralwfij 
in other forms of 


Gilbert Scon’s pm 

Scull biiuselt tried, iinsucce-s-sl'ully, 
in win iinuiliej- German cunipeiiiion 
in 1 he 1870s, fur a iiarliiuuenl house 
in Berlin, niu: of the many sources 
fur the donn.'d mixture he simati! up 
must have been It is old rival's. Scott 
was pure only when it suited. 

The deeniy international hnek- 
grnimd of the book comes out espe- 
cially in the font notes to the Semper 


The Missal’s come-back 


A. N. 1.. SHINDY : 

Connoisseurs and 
lures 1750-1851) 


Medieval Minin- 


170p)> 

Press 

£-1.50. 


plus 16 plates. Clarendon 
Oxford University Press. 


A. N. I.. Mnnby's lliente is the chang- 
ing attitude uf scholars and collectors 
tQwurds medieval miniatures, in, the 
century after 1750. At tho beginning 
of his iieriud the artistic standards 
of the High Renaissance were univer- 
sally accepted, Guilin Clovin's work 


admiration fur Matthew Paris nnd 
for Queen Mary’s {Salter ; the in- 
evitable Dilidin ; Jeaii-Buptiste 
He nut x d'Agiurnuri, a French cavalry 
officer, and Sir Frederic Madden, 
who makes mi unexpected appear- 
mice as a dandy ” with large whis- 
kers and a smart stick and a waist- 
coat ”, With l)r Gustuv Waageii (" a 
most fiiiellii'cni, clever, witty old 
gentleman, - full nf mimicry ami 
drollery**, l.udy Eustlako noted) tile 
professional art hisinrlun enters the 
scene. 

But Lite hunk is very far from 
being n dry record uf saleroom 


E l WKLLKRSHOFI’ : 
m an allc 

\ Cologne : Kleiienheuer mid 
b. DM 19.80. 


was regarded as the tie plus ultra at pi j ces ulM i Hr t-liistoricnl judgments. 

natm s ait, and Gothic When writing uf Douce Dr Munby 


manuscripts were thought to "re 
fleet the barbarity uf the centuries 
in which they were painted M . A hun- 
dred years later Ruskin was calling 
his missals "fairy cathedrals full of 
pamted windows”, Pugin decorated 
the Red Drawing Room at Scarls- 
brick Hall with copies of miniatures 


declares his fmentitiii of transform- 
ing “into a human being what to 
most readers is a Bodleian nress- 
murlc”. In this he is outstandingly 
successful and u marvellous series 
of strong ami eccentric characters 
come alive in his pages. There are 
dealers like William Young Ottiey, 


iopoIdJnc holding 
an outsize Book of Hours— an en- 
chanting picture reproduced as the 
rrontispi 


_ r> . , r -i “ *» >mi am iihiiik uiut-v, 

Sn^rBSa \L e a R ? sc ' wwj Aug- John Boykctt Jarman and the mys- 

dJ?ifc2S?i EX' ^W ed u V . l f- t0r te|, ' ous 5. H. de Speyr Possavaut, 
Hugo s daughter L6opoIdfnc holding who after asking the British Museum 

£12,000 for the Aicuin Bible, ulti- 
frnnticni/if a ,u-„- . , -— mately sold it for £750. Thera nro 

T boo ^‘ T 16 *15° ‘ hnitnu connoisseurs such as Edward 
c 5 ss « oE , ,ang . e wot* slow to start but Harley, Earl of Oxford and R. S. 
the final revolution was total. Hnlford, and little-known ones. 

This process is shown at work in Sllc ^ as ^ 1C Rcv Caesar de Missy 
two ways : through the varying for- an<J J°* in Trotter Brockctt, 

Four collectors of special Interest 
are singled out for extended treat- 
ment: Francis Douce, the talented 
bl,t melancholic antiquary who rc- 

Book yHSSrteSffi -? ar c 8 aa ?^ ned f 10111 the British Museum on 
5* -.Tne subject of one being asked to suhmit a report on 


crocodile or 
hermaphrodite 



isred is the Bedford Missal— reaify 



i it * r i J v ^ er . e delightfully illustrated from ’the 

SSKflLSBSL. 1 - .Sf 

£1,000 paid for It in 1833 by Sjr John 
Liv 9 r P.qoI merchant. Lord 


Keele University; and Bertram, 4th 
Earl of Ashburnham. The Mt- 
named’s reply to Dr Todd declinhtf 


'Ashburnham hf&lnir nameu** reply to Dr Todd declining 

from Tobin's heirs® it t0 bu ^ i t0 ^5?*. Iris}l manuscripts for £500 
by tho BriJlsh &rt £„c C a q T Cd to. Trinity College, DubBti, merits 
IMS showed an iinrh^Jf ho ? e ,j Tru& inclusion m any tuiurc anthology of 

to their lack of idfergst Jn Ute R “ der .s of D«* Munby’ 


the lwssibJe «« Vy a Her ( 
Lloyd Wright and W 
The new books f , 
welcome becauw ^y 

essential reference 

A. 



slishthan in French. It is that , | lt _. tweuty-fmir years, but the death 
iiiwltidiliisprcoccupaltoii iwitti n |- nintlier nnd the conscqucnl 
idtose contours n it gill ho uiiihili-/iug of Lhe Re/eau clan over 
quustiniis uf inheritance bring tihuut 
tile improbable reunion. Jeon, who 
has for so long shelved the direct 
question, must now learn what lie 
does indeed feel. The vigihiiiL mis- 
l rus. which is still there is untiling 


by jeans and generation 
wses ironically with the world 
iiolder preoccupation: that ni 
iim other sense of 


ivit limit the haired, nnd Jean un less 
ickly 


than the others is quickly reduced 
to a near-helpless witness us 
“ Madame mere ” switches her re- 
doubtable energy through 180 ric- 

- --•[ , . , grees from generalized niisauthropy 

i second step had been taken UJJt j meanness to particularized 
the publication in JJ.iO or L« ndcn'Eitiuii nnd geiiernslty, utter* 
Kit cheval, but how far ,.] nj ,|y pi-; s in|> out the one tuin- 

Bertille’s daughter 


^spring nf his action as man 
inter. Cri de la chon die is the 
cdii of her reappearance in his 


Rezcnu element 
Sulum£. 

While the surface re.suhs of this 
new kind uf onshiught are experi- 
enced us evenrs — regroupings, sur- 
prises, clinnges of muay kinds — its 
deeper effect is tn bring lniniiliui- 
ingly into Jean’s consciousness the 
real’ nature uf certain of his uncoil- 
sciiius perspectives on the family: 
fur example, the fact tlun its 
close unity had been forged from 
heterogeneous elements partly be- 
cause that was what would most 
clearly mark it off from the Re/eau 


autarchy ; Iioiy self-deceiving had 
been certain assumptions about his 
own emancipation; vvliat signifi- 
cance [hat has far his freedom as a 
novelist m " invent characters 

M Bazin is one of those writers 
who have wind, might be culled u 
masculine view nf writing, seeing it 
as . an activity associated with 
strength (u strength that needs to 
he fed on the rcul, the sulicl} and 
appealing to a particular under- 
standing of the “workmanlike”. 
There is plenty here of wlmi lias 
fed it : parent-child tensions, the 
right uge fur ilie Pill, the place of 
women, the need fur roots, the 
awareness of aging. But wliut makes 
this tunic than a “workmanlike” 
nuvcl is wliut niighi have been its 
greatest weakness : the return tn 
Re/eau family history. By weaving 
the Mi'u ml of Jean Re/eau son-aiiu- 
tuivelist across that of Jean Re/eau 
man-aiid-iinvclisi (where cither sep- 
arately could be the stuff of a 
“ solid ” novel) be has gone beyond 
the "Masculine”. M Bazin is dis- 
covering, nut just rendering. 

The discovery is marked by the 
closing of brackets opened long ago. 
A line from Vipirc uu poitig reads 
“line chmiette cria : je crus enten- 
dre ia protestation de Folcoche”; 
that harsh call has become the title 
of the new novel. Ami the private 
battle-cry of the young Rczeuu and 
his brothers (“ Folcoche va 
crevcrl”) is the Inst thing the old 
woman will say. Suluiu&'s brief 
dunce has brought a , surprising 
victim ; mid u surprising ivvelurinn. 


Phom the papers slay 


sources, and he hnqdles his 
with his customary clarity, 
ness and elegance. ... 

able collector of Macauliy.w wsis for Dieter VVellerslioff > 
surely not fanciful to diKun* 1 is a manhunt which look 

uf ilie essayist’s iofMewe ■ * In the Osnahrilek region of 
prose, with its felicitous seasetf mj gome. years ago. The “ limit 
lug nnd rhythm nnd marked f? >ue woods , us hu wus called, 
with style : ^ to create mass hysteria in 

it m™ riiiiii'e’sl deailiil Wstttum of the public, and we 
.“LSm forSs" of llio incclliliiics of lliis 

S..S5sli a# ? The " invluilian t.i 

£i {JSJS3L "!!% 'i.*; 

£&£3h& saffipri 

«^ss gte-. -Edsst 

iTOOOnrintedboA SS u Jl- and , tl,e actual luunided 
cessions reveals 

- n p o ° nut ^ .r B,u ? 1 \ nc niiiifia oi a 
*J. rolling People involved in tho 

% He nrinted rWd-sc T ^m|^^ nc ' ed search operation, 
SLftfJE" : mav hart 1 P^J’i»tself tlie detec 

K ut.tnc whole exercise 


tured lowiirds in his curlier novel. 
Die Schattcngrcnze, it sliould be 
noted that this new work Is more n 
novel of kaleidoscopic effects, of 
sudden u ml even deliberately crude 
contrasts. Genres are mixed hut not 
merged. The highly subjective 
description uf ii policeman's heroic 
deal It is followed by the account- uf 
on autopsy tut him, rendered in terms 
tlmr won Itl luive doin' credit to the 
early Gottfried , llemr, cheap 
journalistic chapter-headings are 
plaved oil against the real drama uF 
events; and lyricul uat tire doscrljt- 
lions are coniiastcil with bald mnp- 
rcfereuci's and the geometry of the 
cli use. 


Within this spectrum of varieties 
of rcnlisnt, contrasting various atti- 
tudes and perspectives. Wellershnff 
can even lie found indulging io a 
rather experimental pc limit nti mini 
technique ul some points tn capture 
the rambling nuiility of the limited 
figure's thought processes. Yet 
F.inladunn an allc avoids the stereo- 
types and com moil places of both 
the documentary and the mcutnlly 
unbalanced ‘‘outsider” novel, 
iilrhnugh it gathers much nf its 
liimucimim from both nf these 
modi"), lit essence, it is a work 
written with great' sympathy botli for 
the landscape and the sad figures 
whp move across it. 


Si" n All men together 

quart nnjmjecw ¥« enter the minds of a ^ 
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lit A LEVIN 

Tiic Stcpford Wives 


VMIURU 

SSj^^n.ihot In the 159pp. Michael Joseph. £2. 
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Jra Levin's novel, really n spaced- 
out short story, is prefixed with a 
quotation from Simone de Beauvoir. 
The struggle between the sexes, it 
savs. no longer concerns womens 
desire to trap and tame men, but 
their wi$h to escapo into the free- 
dom men enjoy. " Now the attitude 
of the males cronies a new conflict : 
it Is with a had grace that the man 
lets her go.” 

The story that follows is taut, 
rapid, frightening, quite ferociously 
readable, but it sedulously avoids 
grappling with tho ideas that are 
first proposed for it. It is a clover 
piece of horror, and it would be un- 
gracious to reveal its plot entirely ; 
a sketch is enough. Stcpford is a 
small , pretty American town, where 
most husbands spend a lot of time 


topics, sees first another friend, and 
then Bobbie succumb to the Step- 
ford malady of compulsive, immacu- 
late housewifery. And then it is 
her turn. 

The bonk is very cunningly put 
together: rereading it one finds 
many little signs and clues to the 
eventual horror, which also answer 
some of the technical questions 
which the denouement arouses. On 
this scale it works vgry well, but it 
has abandoned the larger one of 
ideas. Certainly there are women 
evetywhere voluntarily in practice 
as Srepford wives, very boring If 
they were not so dangerous. The 
book exhibits the type on a rapier, 
but then has no more to say on the 
matter in the pell-mell of the story: 

But the prefix and the logic of the 
book both point at the husbands of 
Stepford an its real subject. Dale 
Coba, the sleek president ft! the 
Men’s Association, exudes , a aold 
disparagement ; the weakness, greed 
or selfishness in the various mem- 
bers is suggested.. The men’s 
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Stopford men- And to tel! that w di 
the conviction and preciRion with 
which the nan alive Itself is told, 
would *w ; «i write the book the 


ffi^ nJ,r cves Die 
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Quotation seems ‘to introdnee, no 
less fiipcinating,' and .father serious 
as, well. 
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Arnold Haskeli 

Balletomane At Large 

“ He has tended several arts with green fiugera all his life and 
thuse five fingers Imve been energy, sensitivity, intelligence, deu*r- 
niiiiaiinn and perseverance.” Michael Ayrton Ulus trilled £’..75 

Dennis Sharp 

A Visual History of 20th Century 
Architecture 

Over 50 cnluur plutc-s and 1.000 ninimclirrnni- illiisliatiuns. Co- 
published with Seeker & Warburg. E8.40 

Michel Peissel j 

The Cavaliers of Kham 1 

The story of rlie resist mice uf the Khunilm rebels to the Chinese U 
invasion of Tibet. [I lust ruled 0.75 I 

Robert Calder J 

Somerset Maugham and the j 

Quest for Freedom 1 

A critical biography. £3.75 

The Prophet 

Knlilil Gibran’s classic now iti a pocket-hunk vet .don. 95p 

D. H. Lawrence 

The Complete Poems of 
D. H. Lawrence 

Edited by Vivian de Sola Pintu und Warren Huberts. 

Two volumes £8.50 1 lie set 

Fiction 

Frank Yerby 

The Girl from Storyville E2 . 5() 

Philip Norman 

Wild Thing 

“A quite brilliant, poignant, scintillating, warm proud celebration 
of the world of pop music.” iWuiq tce lViggin, S. Times. . £2.0(1 

Reg Gadney 

Seduction of a Tall Man 

“Another of Ills so promising, dreamy, atmospheric thrillers . . ." 
The Observer £2.10 

Christopher Bray 

The Shadow of a Running Man t2 . fl0 

Rer issues 

Leo Tolstoy 

Anna Karenin 

In the famous Constance Garnett translation. £1.75 

Anthony Burgess 

, Honey for The Bears n ., # 

Nothing Like the Sun £2 . 10 
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The Python Project 
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The lifer’s life 


The ‘Diary of. Samuel Pcpys 

EDITED BY ROBERT LATHAM, Fell tne „( Magdalene 
'olle/tc, Cambridge, and Pepysian librarian, ,iml WILLIAM 
MATTHEWS, Professor of English Liiemrnrc, University of 
California 


Richard Grossman, New 
Statesman ; • The editors 
have achieved the 
impassible . . . one can now 
read the Diary perfectly 
easily, month by month, 
year by year . . . here at 
lust is a really learned 
edition where the learning 
is put at the disposal of the 
Jaynmn.’ 

Hugh Trevor-Roper, The 
Listener : ‘ Both editors 
have contributed excellent 
introductions on the diarist 
and the dinry. The text 
is clear and readable. The 
antes . . . ure exemplary : 
relevant, document ed, clear 
and brief . . . seldom 1ms 
such learning been so 
economically and so 
elegantly presented.’ 


Observer : ' Magnificent * 

Sunday Times : ' A 
magnificent monument to 
Anglo-American 
aciicilitrship ’ 

The Times : * Editing of the 
first quality . . . truly 
reflects great honour an 
the editors’ 

Sir Art luir Rryiint t 
' Superb * 

Tablet : ‘ liter edible 
immediacy ' 

Rooks & Runkmrn : ' A 
' niiisiurpiei'e ’ 

P. Snow : ‘ A iriumph * 

Iliberniu ; ' Be.iiitifuily 
linidticed 1 


Jusl published: Vols. VI- VI I <1665-6), £9 net (he set 
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IfTTERATUlM 

FIANCESE 

Edited by FRANCO SIMONE 

with the coliabotelion of ieo specialists from afl over the world . 

An entirely new work 
prepared in response to 
the particular cultural.' 
requirements of today: not 
a biographical dictionary 
nor indeed a general . 
encyclopedia but a clear. . • 
exhaustive and 
comprehensive panorama 
of the development of 
critical study and historical 
research on French literary : 

figures, major and minor. 

Two volumes consecutively paged: XXXtl-1322 pages 
plus 37 plates. L1L3O.O0O 
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STANLEY COIILN .mil LAURIE 
TAYLOR : 

Psychological Survival 

The Experience of T.ong-Triiti 
liiipri-suiimcni. 

216pp. I’ciigiiiii. Paperback, 45p. 

It might he fairly .said iluii in ihe 
years between 1925 and I960 llte 
British prisun system was, whatever 
the credibility-gup between intemion 
and udiievemcnt, basically orien- 
tated towards the reform of 
offenders. In Its borstal system, niul 
later in the development of open 
prisons, ir hail substantial achieve- 
meins which became the envy of 
many other countries. For all the 
shortcomings of its secure prisons, 
they were probably the most 
humane in F.urope ; hul it was a 
system gen red essentially to provid- 
ing for short-term Iniprisonniem. 
For long sentences in this country 
have always been few, and until the 
pust decade a 11 long " sentence 
meant five to tun years. 

Much of the effort that lias gone 
into penal reform since the war has 
been concentrated upon reducing 
ahori-term imprisonment, and, while 
prison huilding programmes hnve 
certainly mude less than adequate 
provision fur short -timers they 
have been mainly directed towards 
what might now be icnncd 
" medium ” sentences. This is hardly 
surprising' when men serving sen- 
tences of i)i rue than live years make 
up le&> Ilian .1 per com in receptions 
in any one year. But two things have 
coimihtiied to a change in respect 
of Inng-ienn imprisonment. 

The first relates 10 the ending of 
capital punishment. Before 1957, 
when death was the only penally far 
murder, those whose sentences were 
coiumuicd tn life imprisonment were 
normally ihe kind of people whose 
crimes were coniiuilied in cMcnuui- 
iiig circumstances, the average of 
nine years which they servau was 
consistent with the improbability of 
lhuir offending again. But, since 
I9fi9, lire imprisonment lius been 
passed on a number of offen- 
ders whit would cmullily have 
bunged, even between 1957 ami 
I9GS. when the " capital murder " 
jiru visions nf the Homicide Acts 
were in force. Nor only will 
these offenders be demined for 
longer, bat the judges now have the 
option nf making reconi in eiidn thins 
about the minimum period td be 


option uf making rccnnimeiidnthms 
about the minimum period td be 
served, and those of twenty and 
I i*rly years arc commonly . made; 
there have, indeed, been recom- 
mendations of natural life. ••> >- . 

The second relates to the recogni- 
tion of organized crime. The afflu- 
ence of the years since 1955 has been 
marked by an increase in violent 
crime, much of it associated with the 
legalization of gambling. This, to- 
gether with the suppression af street 
prostitution, gave rise to the. growth 
of ‘‘clubs ’* that were far more pro- 
fitable victims fur the protection 
rackets than the traditional spielers 
for whoso passing Fings Ain’t Wot 
They Used To Be was a kind of folk 
requiem. Violence, especially with 
firearms, became a part of the new 
criminal scene in London and cer- 
tain provincial cities. This, combined 
with the steady growth of robberies 
nt cash in transit, has hud h dearly 
discernible effect upon the sentenc- 
ing policy of the judges. , Iu 1968 
there were twenty-four inert, other 
than lifers,, received Into prison with 
fixed sentences in excess of ten 


were mnety-threO, I04. ahd 129, and, 
while the majority- these were for 
the commonplace type of homicide 
in the-idomcsilc or sexual situation 
a minority related td crimes of major 
violence committed by professional 
drirnlnalfc, including the murder of 
policemen. 

The numbers of loug-iermers are 


. . .** t : "* 


’ l 'W their . chances ; of. 

parole,. and. pom«. are subject. to the 
lCStricuon Imposed .^y the judicially 
.lecommeudef .njinimum. Though 
the flame of hope may never bo 
whoUy extinguished, the reality for 
mqst qf these men is that they will 


But i lion* is yci aniuliei fartor nt 
work. U nl il [ In- mid- 1 %Dx, maxi- 
nuiiii -sorurity in British prisons was 
» relative cn nee pi. Tin- Prison 

Cnmniissluners and iheir .successors 
in the new Prison nepurimeiit nf [jie 
Home Office look u generous view nf 
escapes, ami in ihe bnrsial ideology 
absconding was regarded as a normal 
milestone in ihe trainee's career. The 
escapes by the Train Robbers were 
unexpected, but it was ihe decision 
of George Blake mu to remain fur 
the whole of his forty-two years that 
finally and irreversibly galvanized 
pressure on the Prison Department 
in the form of Karl Mount bat ten’s 
Inquiry into prison escapes. Since, 
i hough hy no means because of, 
Muu iitluii ten, i lie pendulum has 
swung away from the benign pater- 
nalism of the Paterson tradition to- 
wards a new mode nf cniuninmum in 
which security dmuimues. 

At Wormwood Scrubs, where 
Blake was able to kick uwuv some 
of the decaying fabric, die allot in eats 
by the wull have gone. The prison 
is dnmin-Jted by barbed wire, inner 
fences, glaring lights, painted num- 
bers and the purposeful padding of 
leashed Alsatians whom we now 
know, from a recent Parliamentary 
Answer, cast more to feed tlmn u 
prisoner. F«u those who fall into 
Mourn batten's Category - A ”, for 
whom escape must lie made as im- 
possible as modern clectiTiiiics, wire 
nud dug kind can assure, there lins 
been the. Cliincse-hnx effect, the 
secure unii within ihe secure prison. 


The philosophy of 
maximum security 

The earliest uf these, the special 
security units that were established 
at Durham, Parkhurst and Leicester, 
mcl with Minim hat leu \ extreme dis- 
approval, which was cell ned h.v (lie 
Millennium icc nil ihe Advisory i'uun- 
cil oil the Penal .System under the 
cli airmanship nf I asm Kutlzinnwic*. 
They ure just being i-rpluecd as part 
nf i lie policy nf dispersing lung-lerni 
high-seen riiy prisoners in mhur 
■secure prisuns, a policy which was in 
direct opposition in Mount batten's 
suggest inn fur a single high -security 
prison which would allow, thru ugh 
the very security uf its perimeter, a 
greater degree nf relaxation of cun* 
trnl within tin* walls. 

Stanley Cohen and I .auric Taylor 
huvu written ahum life in wlmt was 
probably l lie nms i uni nr inns of these 
units, the tightly cramped " V . " 
Wing nt Durlinni, made fumoiis not 
least by thu inen) Chief Constable's 
extraordinary Statement that he 
thought some of the Train Rubbers' 
friends might Lry to spring them 
with the help of tanks and limited 
atomic weapons. As a study it does 
not conform tu the kind nf inquiry 
that tends in lie respectable ill cer- 
tain official and academic circles. 
There were no tests statistically 
evaluated, no carefully devised para- 
metric devices tu indicate changes 
in intelligence und personality. It 
is un little Gulden Treasury of 
tables for headcount era. Dr Cohen 
and Mr Taylor are ulsu guilty of u 
worse crime in the researchers' 
calendar! they did not get Home 
Office approval at the outset for 
what they were doing, and did not 
get permission to publish their 
material. On their own admission, 
they began os teachers in an extra- 
mural university class which had 
been laid mi for “H" Wing, and 
In the course of teaching some socio- 
logy encouraged the prisoners in a 
self-study of their su bum r i lie-like 
environment. 

The authors have some astringent 
UiiJigs to. say about officially spon- 
sored research iiud the problems of 
long-term imprisonment.; In on 
appendix they talk about such tilings 
as \VDP-— Window Dressing Poten- 
tial— which, whatever' else it . may 
he, is pretty close io tiie bupo. Ft Is 
possible that there, are iwmia in 
, .Prison Department who may 
cherish the hope that ibis Jltrle 
Pelican will Saddle off into iibscu- 
my* ; . '• ; - f '' ' • • 

This is its unlikely as il would be 
undesirable, for, even if. these . 
researchers have chosen to dance flic 
'traditional ptis de deux between 
academics and civil servants In nit 


closed emotional h»m ,, 
security wing, and the«Lj 
« |cu make to light Kcfi. J . 
a il-u nve loping qunliiv rrf H “ 

me lit, whlchfSSnl.fi 

l unis of the time dimen!,!** 
niiduble enemy. 1 
i In omcle of the pettiness of >. 
many of, the rtoirfafit 
security imposes they S& 
massive character nf theS 
ft is a densely written Iai 
highly readable * 

Some prison staff, ii d» n 
will immediately seeiuoj 
indictment of what they ire s 
hut that is not the mtsuai 
authors' polemic. Our kL 
abolished the death penal* , 
portatlon and deliheraie 1 
torture such as Jloggini £j 
only way it can think oIShEh 
those whose crimes remliiii 
being defined as a menace ii* 
is to remove them from it b 
long periods Indeed. Bui ihti 
penal system is new to hq 
prisoners, (Life plus idm; 
years was always considered] 
cal American extraragmcel ) 
ns yet done na more ituo fi 
townrds identifying the pnb 
which their presefice polo, t> 
considering the dimensions ii 
security risk.' The Category 1 
system lias hud itscffectiihmj 
the prison system qs. a whole; i 
made every dosed prison in 
for the electronics indusind 
videtl a bonus for local Eirt 
Boards, it has Idid emphii 
securliy everywhere to tor e 
tluii open prisons- afe less used 
they were. For ihe compn! 
small ntmiher who are in Cu 
“ A ’’ it lias provided irapriwe 
but imprisonment morengmrf 
less flexible i Finn that txftfc 
by die man serving » i 
sentence. 

There ure enough of Pw 
jirut^ges left inside lie n 
noparimeni to regret whate 
ponoil. If oiily'thdt pcrkjTw 
her liml not been able to p» 
elderly, ciirpol -si i ppeied 
mis m Wiiison Green, uoeij 
pun tech n icon could have W 
veined from driving up ml* 
mill of Wandsworth Ib'i*® 1 
uwuy; if only, if ‘ nifti trata 
double ugciU Bluke had i® 
to discharge himself from iM» 
. . . then perhaps' prisons U; 
in iglit liave been other than W 
But that fickle creature, I 
opinion, has tlotertauiM 
ny adopting n pchu! 
lins not so much stood 
Ifcgcl on their heads 
skulls, it reasons ihot th {Jj 
of the crimes coranittied ^ 
long-term men in high 
deprived them of any rip | 
plain about the condiuonsi^ 
must endure. It is a 
und often poorly 
for by no means a)l 
criminals, nor ihote gju v 
most cruel crimes, end “P 
thirty years. It demes w l 
tics of either reform 
linbllltation. A* 
advocates of “P*® 1 
soned that it might P* . ^ 
gallows’ eve, redemptn'iL f .j 


, AHBIVI D 111 »Mord in 
' miij ii was enough tu men- 
•whL’ mini “Welt 10 ho 
address of the Wurhiirg 
!■*[' d g. Cullingwoml, who 
’ Jared' on die liiatnry of the 
.fbi foiy, was ill. W'lutcd and 
b c d and soon d|sum>euivd. 
1- persuaded the lamlish llmt 

i- tf nn- of ideas was tin un- 
r activity ? I suspect u was 
'Ser. In the 1920s. when 
. “tudcM in the* University id 
. the history ot ideas was the 
iljiy for which F.im lisli hisio- 
tere most famous, lins rejui- 
lweiit back to the days id Grole 
i K ty, Freeman, Br.vce und 
There were few hooks in oilier 
^ which could compete with 
rsiephen’s History of English 
in the 18th Century nr with 
nrr’s.4 History of Freedom of 
fc and The Idea of Progress. 
Acton managed to become 
jfor a book on liberty lie did 
rtite. For medieval pnli lieu 1 
one wot of course to the work 
gress hy the brothers Carlyle, 
•e were told (perhaps not quite 
i that no Italian study of a 
rd jurist could compare with 
S. wood's Bartohis of Sasso- 
i(1913). The most significant 
f of an idea published in Italy 
1920s, G. de Ruggiero’s Storm 
jWijwio Euroyen, was in 
and point of view a derivu- 
ufli English models. De Rug- 
insaclose friend nf Colling- 
nho translated his book into 
ill. In the specific field of his- 
tf philosophy, there was little 
Biles Bosanquet’s History nf 
irtif (as Croce reluctantly 
wed) or Burnet’s mucli-udmired 
fj Creek Philosophy. 

ieiitualion was clearly one uf 
lit To remain in the provincial 
tay alert society of the Univcr- 
a Turin, .a.uistiiiction was be- 
st! apparent between the Law 
ciy aiul the Faculty of Arts, 
n were historians, indued emi- 
l historians, on both aides. 
i(fl the study of law in ludv had 

B Germanic imprint, students 
al aud social ideas in the 
■ Fituliy were in sympni 1 1 y with 
t^lah tradition and wit Ii wlmt- 
f American research on the his- 
n ideas happened to he known 
irery much at tluit lime i. The 
w translation of tile hook on 
w! liberty by Francesco lluf- 
Wsiioivn that this ini crest wus 
JWMcd, The musLers of the 
Jaculiy set their pupils and, 
«j, tlieir sons lo work on 
, , bngllsli origin mid sent 
, IS “MllSlwpeaking univ ursi- 
‘ we result ciinstituius u little- 
W chapter of I'icdmoiUestv 
IS*,' cultural it-l ul intis : 

WEuaudi, the son nf the future 

Sail, i ^! e . Italian Uepublk, 
^Hurkc niul is nuw a (ii ufusMii 
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at Cornell (nud Director of the Luigi 
Uinatidi Foundation in Turin) ; 
Edourdo Ruffini, the son of Fnin- 
cesco, studied pai liaincnlary iileus of 
tlie Middle Ages and became the 
first cultural uttuch£ in England 
nfier the Sccniul World War; Ales- 
sandro Passer in d'Entrftves studied 
{looker und medieval political 
thought under C. C. J. Webb and 
A. J. Carlyle in Oxford und later 
returned there us the Screuu Pro- 
fessor of Italian Studies. 

In the Faculty of Arts, by con- 
trast, German “ Idcongescliiclite " 
was held in higlujr esteem than the 
English history of ideas. Federico 
Chubod, who hud . written, bis disser- 
tation on Mnchiuvelli in Turin (1924), 
went to Berlin to study under 
Meinecke : lie returned tn heconu- 
the most inlliientiul ltnlinn bisionnii 
nf his generation. Meinecke, who 
was recommended by Croce (the 
sympathy wus rutlier onesided), 
repmseiiied in many ways the most 
obvious alternative to the English 
approach to ideas. Though generali- 
zations are precluded hy the very list 
of names I have given above. He 
English approach tended to take, the 
form of the history of the rise (ami 
eventually of the tall) of u single 
specific idea, comprising its theo- 
retical formulations und US embodi- 
ment in institutions. Even ilnrys 
filed uf Progress,' perhaps the most 
purely Intellect uni of all these hooks, 
deals’ specifically with the adoption 
of the idea of progress in historio- 


graphy and -sees connexions with 
the social environment. Meinecke 
was a historian of cuullictiug prin- 
ciples : untional state versus 

cosmopolitanism, ruisou d'duii 
against natural rights. More and 
more lib liked tn leave these conflicts 
unresolved and to create nil 
atmosphere of pathos round liis 
hooks with which English prose 
could hardly compete. 

Meinecke whs only one of the 
fueeis of German " IdeongoschidiLe ’ 
ns il emerged before Italian eyes in 
tlie 1920s. Histories of political 
myths, of words charged with ideo- 
logical content, of clnss-cmnfi tinned 
social ideas, multiplied both from 
the right mid the left. Among those 
which made uu impression on inc 
at the time of their appearance 1 
remember F. Schneider, Rom unit 
Iioingedankc im Miltclulter (1926); 
P. E. Schramm, Kaiser, Rom und 
Renovatio (1929); A. Dernpf, Sacrum 
fmpcriti/it (1929); F. Cumin If, 
Cmwir, Gesriiicfile seines Rulnns 
(1925) ; B. GnK'tliuyseii, Die Entste- 
hung (ler hitrgerliehen Well- mid 
Lehensansehauung (1927). 

It is no accident that hooks on the 
Middle Ages played such a large 
purl even in the formation of nn 
ancient historian like myself. These 
were the "inode!’’ books about 
which one spoke. K. Burdnch's Vbm 
MUtehUcr zur Reformation (1891 
IT) scctnud to bo one of tlie 
supreme achievement* ot modern 


academics and civil servants In nit 
boots, the sociological import of ine 
book will long outlive any immediaUi 
bruises. They examine such issues 
as survival in Hftrgtfg sltbailbil$, thfc' 
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Cancer— The Wayward Cell : He 
Origins, Nature and Treatment 
Victor Richards, M.D. 

Presents In lucid and concise terms 
the main facts known today about 
cancer. The book is divided Into 
four parts ; 1. Biology of the call, 
normal and abnormal; 2. The 
history, ecology and environmental 
origins oi cancer; 3. Current methods 
of treatment : and 4. Psychological 
and social problems. 

California 308 pages E3.B5 

Energy, Economic Growth, and 
the Environment 
Edited by Sam H. Schurr 

Eight papers on the complex 

relationship between theuseof 
energy, economic growth, and tne 
quality of the environment viewed 
from widely diflerent vantage 
points. A ninth paper by Joel 
Darmstadter gives a detailed 
summary of world trends In energy 
consumption. 

Johns Hopkins 232 pages £4.50 

Res CogHans : An Essay In Rational 
Psychology 

Zono Vendler 1 

Following up some Insights of J.L. 
Austin and using methods derived 
from transformational grammar, 
Vendler treats In detail the 
relationship between speech and 
thought. Cornell Contemporary 
Philosophy series 
225 pages £3B0 

Road User Charges In Central ... 

America 

Anthony Churchill 
An application In Central America 
of the principles oi pricing ol toad 

user services. ; .. 

Johns Hopkins, for Iho International 
Bank tor Reconstruction end 
Development 
Paper 178 pages £2.25 


Form and Purpose In Boswell’s 
Biographical Woiks 
William R. Siebenschuh 
The portrait ol Paoll In the 
" Account ol Corsica ", the 11 Tour 
to the Hebrides ", and the " Life 
of Johnson ” ara systematically 
examined and compared, providing 
new evidence ol Boswell's artistic 
abilities in general and new 
information about his achievement 
In the" Life ol Johnson " in 
particular. 

California 82 pages £2 . 25 

The Art of Isaac Babel 

Patricia Carden 

The brilliant and elusive stories 

of one of the great proBe masters ■ 

of Ihe twentieth centbry are , 

systematically examined for tne 

first time In this book. 

Cornell 223 pages £3.85 

Mark Twain's Fables ol Man 
Edited by John S. Tuckey 
ThiB collection offers Mark Twain e 
outspoken pieces on such large 
topics as flod, providence, 
Christianity and human nature, 
gathered from the unpublished . 
writings In Ihe Mark Twain 

CaMornfe 740 pages £7.45 

In Search of Uleranf Theory 
Edited by Morton W. Bloomfield 
Essays by M. H. AbramB, E. D. 
Hlrsch. Jr„ Morion W. Bloomfield, 
Northrop Frye, Geoffrey Hartman, 
and Paul de Man explore 
diverse theoretical matters which 
arise In the process of studying 
literature. Five of the essays 
originally appeared In Daeda us; 
this Is the first-publloatlon of the 
essay by M. H. AbrSma. 

Cornell 274 pages £4.40 


historiography. Discussions im- 
ported from Germany oil the essence 
and chronological limits nf certain 
periods (Middle Ages, Renaissance, 
Enlightenment) bordered on cusu- 
istry. Chabod wusted too much time 
on them. But perhaps they contri- 
buted Indirectly to the notion of 
intellectual climate and thus re- 
joined the Burckhnrdtian fOdturgc- 
schichte. 

The publications of the Warburg 
Institute of Hamburg were of course 
noticed for their approach to Icono- 
graphy and, generally speaking, as 
n ia living-point for the new German 
currents of thought. The variety of 
the contributions, which included 
big names such as R. Reitze ostein 
and E. Norden among Lhe classicists, 
made it difficult to separate those 
works by Warburg himself, F. Snxl, 
Edgar Wind, Erwin Panofsky and 
Ernst Cassirer, which represented 
. the really original nucleus nf the 
Institute. Tlie wide influence or tlie 
Warburg Institute ill Italy as well 
us in England developed only ufter 
the Second World Wnr. 

In ilio study nf. Greece and Rome, 
Germany made fashionable the his- 
tory nf " political ” words. The in ode), 
analysis uf the word fides by 13. 
Fmciikcl (1916) 16 dften given as thd 
starting-point of the new vogue. But 
tills typo of research prospered 
among scholars who were far more 
interested in and committed to poli- 
tical ideology than l-rucnkel ever 


was K Ik-niA.- iti lii . [Kr%i Vi’,! i I <01 
den tjrsiiehen der Grow liuni* 1 1‘iJli 
mm i lu- i uiic for the iil-w iuqihiy 
lvllicll afiectL'd Rnuu innri: than 
Greece und progressed from one 
Ron urn virtue in I lie next until it 
ciuIl'cI in implied or explicit Nazi- 
FiiscfsL pmpuguiHla. liven the study 
of lhorilogical woi (Us— iii«ui»qtMied 
in the mnmiiiieiitiil Theulogisehcs 
Wiirtcrhuch zum Neutm Testament 
(19.13 It) — was marred by racial pre- 
judice, not lo muni inn the ineilio- 
iiolcigLciil inadequacies which j. Burr 
was later to expose so convincingly 
(1961). Tlie total result, was, how- 
ever, a new archive of ancient ideas 
as expressed in the Greek and Roman 
vocabulary which has since made 
much difference to research into the 
Classics and Early Christianity. 

It is difficult now in accmml lor 
the poor circulation of French “ his- 
toire des itl£es” in Italy iluring the 
period between 192U und 1939. 
Neither Croce, who disliked both 
French rationalism and French irra- 
tionalism, nor Mussolini, who feared 
French democracy, can really be 
made responsible for this. All the 
research into “ repi'6scntutioiis col- 
lectives" which characterized the 
Durkhchn-MHuss-lIalbwaclis tradi- 
tion was (so far ns T know) practic- 
ally ignored ill Italy. Marc Bloch 
was noticed in the 1930s as u pioneer 
student of agricultural systems, hut 
not ns the aiiLhor of Les Rois thau- 
maturges. 

This ignorance of course luid its 
limits. A masterpiece such as II 
Grriiisenismo in Italia hy A. C. Jcmolo 
(1928) would hardly have been pos- 
sible without the French analysis of 
Port-Royal. Some years Inter Paul 
Hazard's La Crisu tie hi conscience 
europdenne (1935) made an impres- 
sion and Henri Breiuond's llistoire 
littdraire du sentiment rcligieux vn 
France (191G IT), though more slowly, 
also left its mark. More significantly, 
A. Oniodeo, who helped Croce in 
editing tlie CnTi'ca, rediscovered tho 
French liberal historians of civiliza- 
tion from Guizot toToequwille in his 
effort to escape from German histori- 
cism and Italian “ altiuilisiuo ", 

But Italian historians of ideas 
remained indebted to the German 
tradition of “ Ideengescltichte ** and 
had to settle their accounts with It. 
The little-known Sforirt ffnriu memo 
hy E, Grasselli (1932) telh in auto- 
biographical terms how deep this 
commitment went. La lotta contra 
la ragione by Carlo Antoni (19-12) 
• and some of the earliest essays by 
Doltu Cantlinori. (now in Rtutli ai 
. stbriu) are the first signs of the dis- 
■entanglement which ineuiiL the cud 
:of tho Croce an ora. 

Il seems to me that the price Eng- 
lish historiuns paid in the 1910s for 
remaining independent of German 
" Idcongescliiclite " wus to jell Ison 
their own tradition of the history of 



The Christian Pool In 
•' Paradise Lost” 

William Q. Riggs 

The author explores a well-known 
aspect ol Milton's Paradise Lost — 
the poet's presence throughout 
the poem— and persuasively 
argues that Milton was working out 
his own problems, both sb a poet 
and a fallen man. 

California 194 pages £3.40 


Sidney’s Two Arcadlas : 

Pattern and Proceeding 
Jon S. Lawry 

An Introductory chapter on the 
Defense ol Poesy as Sidney’s 
theory of fiction Is followed by 
a detailed examination of both 
the Old and New Arcadia ; the 
difficulties and obscurities ol each 
are greatly clarified In terms of 
narrative structure and Intellectual 
paitBrn. 

Cornell 304 pages £5.20 : 


Uprising In East Germany 
June 17, 1953 
Amtril Baring 

Baring uses eyewitness accounts to 
explain what actually took place, 
analyses the factors behind the . 
rising, and discusses Its 
consequences. A third of Ihe book 
contains the relevant documents. 
Cornell 194 pages £3.95 . - 


MtCQ'a Way^ 

EdwerdE.RIce 

" an exciting end vivid study 
of Mao. the man and leader, which 
climaxes in one ol the beBt 
accounts of the Cultural Revolution 
fo appear to date ... In the years 
to come all serious scholarship 
on. the Cultural Revolution will be In 
some way Indebted lo It." — 

Lucian W. Pye 

"... provides an unprecedentedly 
comprehensive description ol the 
events ol the latB Sixties, a virtual 
treasure trove, of data and Insights.' 1 
— Library Journal . 

California 698 pages £5.85 


Governing the LOndoh'Rbgfon : 
Reorganization and Planning in 
the isao'e - 
Donald L. Foley 

An account of the combined efforts 
of British central government, 
various regional organizations, and 
local governments to oops wHh 
the varied problems confronting 
metropolitan London. 

California 223 pages 8 maps £3.85 


The Judeo-Spanlsh Ballad 
Chap books of Yacob. Abraham Yona 
G, Arm! stead A J. H. Silverman 
" This work Ib devoted to a 
searching and. erudite analysis ot 27 
1 traditional Sephardic ballads, for 
: which Ihe authors provide critical 
texts, translations, parallels to 
European. balladry In general, -and 
'. alt pertinent bibliographical 
, references .... Thorough In 
■ detail ana awesome In scholarship, 

' the, wo ^'represents a monumental 
contribution -' 1 -— Library Journal 
California. 640 pages illustrations 
£6.76 
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A Study of 
History 

The New One-Volume 
Edition 

Arnold Toynbee 

‘W li.ti liinptr.ijihjL-.il |>.inill>.7s wi re In 
Pluliuch, liKlnruuJ |urallclsjirc iu 
AriMlilTuviilHV. Blit ilui is in 
Cuiiiiwif simll tilings' with nival „ leu 
] Ir. Tuyiihro's is liir ilic more 
sophiNiiwtk-d iiudkvl .... The 

inclusion uf'ymu-tioa illuM uiiions 
liiis ureal iy enriched llic \a Ilk 1 uf i lie 
Sintiy, , . . Mustr.il iunt which -.ire 
sc|Kii'jied by Inin dm Is of years in 
lime, ami by rlmus-ands ol' miles in 
space, can be set free to face with 
startling effect to underline Dr. 

'J oynbee’s arguments. Spectacular 
examples ill list urc every chapter'. • 
The i\LS. saj illnsir.il ions (ijd in 
colour) 2 j n laps & clurfs l .X - 50 

In Search of 

Cultural History 

E. H. Gombrich 

Neil her the icrin Cult urjl His lory, 
nor its traditions, has heroine full v 
a« limsrizt-il in English acatlviniu' 
usage. This ler lure discusses the 
dependence of these trad it ions on 
Hegel's metaphysical uniion of the 
Spirit of the Age which is I meed in 
Jaloh Hurcklnmli'x masterpiece and 
m 1 lie grow 1 I 1 of. in historical studies. 
Paper covers * 5 p 

The Twentieth- 
Century Mind 

History. Ideas and 
Literature in Britain 
Volume 1 : 1 900-1 91 8 
Volume II: 1919-1945 
Volume III : 1 945-1 965 
Edited by 

C. B. Cox and 
A. E. Dyson 

This thrcc-volmnc series covers 
iiilelfccliul developments in Bril a in 
since ujoo, indisciplines from 
physics tu poetry, hnui history to 
1 biology, I rut n chemistry 10 lit era t\ 
crhicisni. The corn rib mors, all 
well-know n schola is and critics, 
deal with American and European 
as well as llriiLsh advances. Kadi 
voJimie £4 Paper cm ers £ 1 -}o 

Scientific 

Thought 

1900-1960 

A Selective Survey 
Edited by 

R. Harrd 

. ’this book attempts to capture the 
main developments of twentieth- 
century science by collecting 
together die key ideas that ha\ e 
come into science since about 1900 , 

»hd by trying to understand 
. something of ihcif origin and 
development. Practising scientists 
describe the key ideas in their fields, ■ 
tnrf several chapters have been 
written by the very men who 
introduced the new concepts. 

£3 2 5 Paper covers £1 75 

Mathematical 
■Thought from 
Ancient to 
Modern Times 

Morris Kline. 

The author empfiasizeathc central 
: Mms and great lines of mathematical • 
thought, thus providing the general : . 

’ reader, the professional, dad the 
. indent with a broad historical 
1 panorama and anew perspective on 
’Hh.it mathematics is, what it has 
Achieved, and what its purposes arc 
today. £15 forlhaauitfg 

.-Oxford - : 

.university 
i Press . 


iiltMS. k'lie 111 ai 11 except ion w.is ;ii 
Cain In i Line, whore llcrberi Huitor- 
tiolcl manfully h<il tied against Namier 
and where K. M. Butler produced Lliat 
singiilai' criticism of Gorman 
litiniimixm, T ho Tyrnnuy «/ Greece 
over Germany (1935). Bin, ihe ling- 
I i-sli 1110 ml of the late 1930s was ex- 
pressed— -at leiu.t fur the ancient 
historians' — -by itminld Syme when, 
in his Roman Revolution, lie treated 
1 lie Roman puliiiciil vocabulary as 
" political catchwords ”, “a subject 
of pm 1 i sail interpret m ion, of ilclmlc 
and of fraud ". 

h is nut for me in recount the 
story of ihe increi using impiicl of 
refugee German ihmiglit on English 
imellecUial life and irs convergence 
with old and new native trends dur- 
ing the 194 0 s and 1950s. Today, 
after fifty years, English and Italian 
historians find themselves again at 
the same level — which is one nf 
lively inteic'.si in rlie hisioiy of ideas 
ill IiolIi countries. There is mulling 
very surprising in this. The popu- 
larity of 1 lie history of ideas is a 
universal phenomenon. If there is 
something more specifically common 
both Hi' Indian and English his- 
t nriii ns, it is that they are increas- 
ingly dependent on France and nil 
ihe United Stares for limit' inspira- 
tion and their methods. 

Again there are exceptions. His- 
torians of ideas like E. II. Gmnbrich 
and Isuinh Berlin have no peers else- 
where in Lhcir command of the 
theoretical presuppositions of their 
work. On tliu (idler hand iliore is 
in lialy at leasi one historian of 
ideas. Franco Venturi, who, perhaps 
because of his French forniarioii, 
domhiate.> his own chosen fields nf 
work-— the European Enlightenment 
and Russian ninerce nth-century re- 
fnrui inovcnieiHs— ' -without any con- 
cession to fashionable currents. But 
in neither country is there anything 
Hint can be cnmpiu-ucl with (lie .-In- 
ii«/t*s or with st ru ci ural ism as nia joi- 
nt n Yemeni-: of Liisiririciil research. 


Nor is 1 bore auyibiiig like the less 
Mipbisticated Inn massive and effec- 
tive American exploration <>f ideas 
from sncinlngicul points of view- 
Yoimg historians both in England 
and in Italy are inoiv ami mure 
thinking in icrm.s of the circuluiinn 
of ideas, cultures of Ihe lower 
classes, collective representations, 
utopias and nindern myths, accul- 
turation, position of intellect mils 
and of holy men, struct nre nf scion- 
lific revolutions, and so on — ill I of 
which .seem in have cither a French 
father or 1111 American iinuliui (pos- 
sibly with a German grandfather). 

In this enthusiasm for ideas, the 
mosr diflicult thing is in know wluir 
one still means by an idea; altitudes, 
propaganda, dreams, subrniiscimis 
needs, symbolic figures- ure included. 
The [raditiomil iippositimis between 
ideas und institutions, between ideo- 
logy ami society or, quite simply, be- 
tween beliefs and facts have become 
fin - ion crude in deli lie lire new levels 
of exploral ion. Even the dii.ili.sin be- 
tween consciousness and snciciv ably 
exploited by H. Smart Hughes! 1959) 
is inade(|iiaie. This j.s certuiniv the 
point which the astute Michel Fouc- 
ault bus grasped in trying in put 
across his new “ urchfoJnuiu du 
sawnr” to replnce " I’histoire des 
id^es ” {" alfruiicliir I’liistoire de In 
peinsdc de mi sujeiinn irausceiiden- 

Lillc 

Ir explains too why pure history 
of ideas, in the form elaborated 
in America by A. U. Love joy’s 
group with its organ, the Journal' af 
History of Ideas (19-10), seems in be 
unable 10 indicate a clear direction 
in the present situation. With l.nve- 
juy — notwithstanding t ho extra- 
ordinary merits of the research he 
did nr inspired — one always laid the 
feeling ot .11 quasi-Platonic world 
where ideas' could be counted. The 
Oxford professor L). S. Murgiilinuth 
hud the reputation nf believing in 
■ be existence of thirty Iiulo-Eiirn- 
pcim Ur- jokes from which nil the 
olliers derived. Lnvcjny did not be- 


lieve ih.u iho number of 1 1 r- ideas 
was iiiucli g renter. 

It was already very difficult to 
decide whether one could separate 
the ideological from ihe instil utional 
element' in tin* old notions of liberty, 
peace, federalism, chivalry, and so 
on. When we come lo the collective 
representations of belief iu witches, 
in the parson’s wife nr 10 ilie English 
nanny — uni to mem inn the two 
classical examples of French origin: 
the idea of childhood and 1 In* idea of 
madness — ihe disiiiiriinn heroines 
meaningless. Ii is indeed 1 lie impos- 
sibility of regulating a /ir/nri ilie tra- 
ditional ' conllici nf precedence 
between instil 111 inns and principles 
nr between society and ideology Hint 
gives sense and /esi i<> the new con- 
fusion. The period of experiment 
is hound lo Iasi for some time, ami 
so is the confusion of languages. Wo 
hear less and less nf nrihmlux Marx- 
ism ; notice (lie l ran. si linn froni Marx- 
ism to siruciiiralisiii of the most orig- 
inal and inicriiuiiuiiullv i 11 fluent ial 
French student of Greek 1 hough I, 
J.-P. Vcriuini. Russian Marxists do 
not help either, at least in the field 
of classical studies. The latest article 
011 Freedom in Rome by E. M. Stacr- 
innn in the l ’exon A" lirevnej Isinrii 
1972, No 2, is a warning. 

I hope it is not simply an ancient 
historian's prejudice 10 suv that the 
new exploration in the field of ideas 
seems up lo now more rewarding 
when rum ot e culm res are its primary 
object. The more task of finding lin- 
guistic and concept ua I equivalents 
to our ways of ihinking her cul- 

tures— nr alternatively ihe necessity 
of acknowledging iliui these equiva- 
lences do not exist - throws light on 
ourselves and on ilie others. 1 recol- 
lect tile pleasure of ivnigiii/ing that 
ihe aucicni Egyptian attitudes to 
speech and silence could he a thread 
ro guide me in my inexperience 
through the various .-.luges of Egypt- 
ian civilisation. And I have 110 diinlii 
that the appearance of ilie nuiinii of 
heresy in Early Christianity and I.ule 


The status of biography 


ARNAI.DO MO.UICl.lANO : 

The Development of Greek 
Biography 

I27iip. Harvard University Press. 
London : Oxford University press. 


In this short hut tight ly-pnckod mid 
brill in iu ly intelligent twmk (or 
rather collection ' uf lectures) 
Arnaldo Momigliimo truces the 
gniwth of ancient biography from 
ilie fifth century lo the first century 
He. In a sense, therefore, his text Is 
a rmmijig commentary on time rather 
irritating undent doctrine that bio- 
graphy is a less serious activity than 
history. It seems irritating because, 
although bad biography is certainly 
as bad as the worst Kind of historio- 
graphy, or even worse, surely one 
must bo allowed to say that good bio- 
graphy is excellent history— and in 
soma ways more valuable than the 
type of history which prefers to ex- 
clude the biographical, human cle- 
ment altogether in favour of “ ten- 
dencies 

. Professor Momigliano is not so 
certain. When he touches on this 


nucient disqualification iu his Intro- 
durtion, which he entitles "Iho 
Ambiguous State nf Biography lie 
delilieciitely adds u note of warning 
about the niuro reputable and exul- 
ted status I bat biography enjoys 
today: "It is a paradox which in- 
vites questions — and doubts." At tho 
very end' nf the liuok, lit* returns tu 
these doubts, and we find him con- 
cluding that there was sumeiliiug to 
be said, after all, fur the old distinc- 
tion between biography and liisfiu'y : 

Tlio Greeks and the Romans r«nl- 
ixcd that writing about the life of 
a fellow man is not quite tho same 
as writing history. Perhaps, we 
can do better. Perhaps wo cun 
absorb biography into history 
without any residuum. But 
we must not be too hasty. 
By keeping biography sep- 
arate from history the Greeks and 
the Romans were able to appre- 
ciate what constitutes a poet, a 
philosopher, a martyr, a saint. 
They were also ablo to appreciate 
what remains human in a king or 
In a politician. Thnt dim figure, 
Sky lax of Caryanda, the explorer 
of the Indian coasts and the first 


biographer, hut left us with a 

problem. 

Huh I’rufrv.cir Mmuiglimio 
should selecr Skyl.iv uf Curyundu 
fur his J uni I piiiicli linu is a ni(*aMirc 
of his fnniiidahleiii'ss ns a scholar-— 
and perhaps uf Ills limitations u.i n 
pnpiiuiri/er. The nucleus uf the hunk 
consists of ihrcu chapters 1 rucking 
to earth these “ dim lignrcs ", such 
ns Skylux and his successors; and at 
the end mines the incidental Miser* 
vulloii (ihe Imnk is full uf incisive 
asides of this kind) that, when wo 
conus tn Roman limes, biography 
served the purpose nf keeping em- 
perors within the bounds of mora- 
lity. 

But back tu Skylnx. He uppears, 
wc are told, to have written some 
sort of biographical work in the 
decades around 480 uc. And in an- 
other chapter, com prising a short 
but magisterial survey nf “Modern 
Theories on Ancient Biography ”, 
Professor Momigliano adds a note 
of his own view nliuut these origins. 
Like any view expressed by hint, it 
deserves serious consideration, for 
his opinions are always quitu likely 
to become canonical: 


lint when we C om e 6 
society we need 5 TS «5 *? 

believe rather 
hevod. I'hcreisai&fr 
lion of truth if 

■« » resSbl'^^ft! 

society Ul ,d noL B 
opinions. This h,.„h 
seems to lie taken tSS’lfi 
varhius .sociolcigies of fajlg 
chiding the novel one 
Mie resulting parados 
] 't 111 personal terms. W 
enme u professor at UnH 

mo W? B,ore ll ! aDh( 4i 

• go, it did not take m ks 
realixe that the best hiJ 
uleus in the place were uS 
mg scientists J. Z. Young 
Medawar. But the.faaE 
talked about sciences 1 did m I 
nor. only paralysed me in r® 
| Item (which is easy to unfa* 
lint also paralysed them in na 
me or nny body else in mini 
J lint is, they lacked the kk 
public necessary for dcvelo^wj 
scientific ideas in an history 
text. 

To take another less perirj 
ample, it is nerhaps charanri 
nf our time that we hare soa 
discussions of the religious Idq 
underdeveloped countries, k 
little analysis of our own u'% 
beliefs with the simple purpM 
ascertaining their credibility, I 
ing recent years in Inp.i 
scholarly books hove . appad 
heretical sects than on d 
Catholicism. The nieu who a 
he able to illuminate the m 
liurnry scene by talking abostc 
111 its historical context lure u 
foil ml their public. Theref«i 
urn left with the English 1117 
the cargo cult for the expressa 
our nostal gias ami dissa ve 

Armhla MomigJwM ii 
Ancient History at Univerana 
London. 



Tin insitv was n far nion.P^ 
fill motive ill detenn dd* 
ohlcsL form of historical rfl 
tlmn modern scholars W 
pared to admil. . .'.’I 
at first llio Greek reiWfl 


go to biography bcntwjj 
uircreMed I 11 himself- {]?* 
to know about heroes, pw 


sun I men, such ■ as ^ 

tyruiiix ilellM hjcrfs 

as much ns he liked foraM* 
Later, liowever, there 1 w" 
in Greece readers who 
. biography us a mirror « 
nature. ... . ■ ■ 

In oilier words, there « 
interesting features about !® 
One of them Is the 
some depth, of a sifing 
ject. The other is «e 
to be derived from read*® 
elusions based on mag 
incisive study, rffliclied W 
lional scholar. That is 
If a reader has ojfe 
Interest in , b,0 fWtM 
graph ers, lie I to 
live stimulus of wjg 6 
class technique Id 


P, J. Enright 

Han is an Onion 

Acofleciion of witty and 
wiutiaiing essays about 
mnetyol novelists and 

pjfc.inwliicli the author is 

Socially concerned with 
flayers which conceal a 
riB'sinieself. E2-50 

IrisOrigo 

The Vagabond 
ntii 

Jjiunusual anthology in 
tliich the author sliares with 
faieadei ihe poems that she 
UneH has most enjoyed. 

C3-00 

Frederick 

Buechner 

Open Heart 

Aismuslng novel which 
continues the story ol the 
vuzing career of Leo Bebb, 

ehidi (ha author began in 
IsnCotf/itry. . E2-00 

A, W. Taylor 

Wild Flowers 
of Spain and 
Portugal 

Waits mccessFul companion. 
WAFkmts of the Py tonnes, 
this colourful book is sn 
rvEluabto source of 
nfo&ftce lor iho practising 
tourist and for the ftower- 
bwi on holiday. £ 1-75 

Hardiman 

Scott 

When the 
Words are Gone 

Tto majority of poems in 
^collBOtitjn nroconoorntid 
^ East Anglia, ils natural 
yiiumanVnd historical 
**KapBa. A'tracliiionnl' 
Hardiman Sctm’s 
, affinity is perhaps 
■•Edward Thomas, d-25 

Richard 
Gerhart 
fields of Graoe 

li! collection the 
T™M«mel n intensely 
SS? w i ,hlh » mysteries 


Books about culture history 

Japan— A HUtorv In Art Luwhm Mndern HUtoO 


Japan— A History fn Art 

This unique and uniquely beautiful book presents the history 
of Japan through twenty centuries— -aa seen, remembered • 
and recorded by her artiste. Japan's history is here projected 
not only through a brilliant historical narfatWe but through 
[ an unprecedented array of art treasures newly photographed 
irt colour in Japan e museums, temples, shrines and private 
cpHecfions. mcludmg that of the Imperial Household. Most or 
the 237 works of art have never been Seen outside Japan: 

295 pages. Onginal edition published at £7* 50— this 
edition only £3- 95. ■ . . . 


tho HamlynGroup 


Larousse Encyclopedia of Modem Hw^‘ : 

This volume describes tho various civilizations of the W' { 
century, o/id then examines the way in Which one oi . 

civilizations, that ol Europe, developed a new ana uniq , , .( 
character which gradually imposed itself on the wW*“_ \ 
41 3 pages. 32 colour plates and 450 black and white : . 
illustrations. £3 45. •; .‘I 

tarauMse Encyclopedia ofj Aacfetit 
Medieval History . 

Includes sections on: Eastern Peoples and Empires;!^, 1 ^ - 
Barbarian Invasion; the Rise of Europe: andtheHtnw., ; 
Centuries. 41 3 pages. 32 colour plates and 32 bisCMMV . .. 
white illustration?. £ 3 * 45 , r : *• l^’jt 1 

From all goad booksellers. • i 

In case of difficulty, direct from Dept. SS. 42 The Cfl j- . .. 

Feltham. Middlesex. Please add 35p for post and ps :• v 

;■ *" : • •■ ••••• ■ • j 


Jlartirf^iack . 

fevelopnieats 

gBio^Medloal 

^Siueerlng 

fe^ n a f ' ,8P8r8f0r 

b,^ar 
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Emotional meanings 


RIC'IIAIlll IIOI STAim il • 

Amcrimai 1750 
-304pp. Cupu. £.1.25. 

Riduu il Ildf.stiultL'r died aL thv iieiglit 
uf his pmvcis in October 1970. He 
hntl iiiteiicled Lu write u nnijor hisrory 
nr the UniiL-d Slates, estiuuiied fin 
19G9) that the tusk would take him 
eighteen years, and planned tn com- 
plete ir in three massive volumes of 
nlmiit 51)0,110(1 words each, lieu trice 
Hofstudier lies been able to gather 
and publish all riuti was completed 
of this noble venture : eight com- 
nui'itiivcI'V short chaplets nu America 
in the middle uf the eighteenth cen- 
tury, and ii few pages of what was 
(mended us u general introduction. 

Hofstudier had himself described 
tho projected work ns 

A political history of the Ameri- 
can people, but one that is not 
narrowly construed, since I pro- 
pose to include whatever is 
necessary in the way of economic, 
cultural mid biographical back- 
ground . . . to give special attention 
to the rule of 6 litcs mid of leader- 
ship, the development of our 
pol i t ica I p rac l ices i n n com- 
pururive selling, the effect of 
urbanization on politics, the role 
of sucitil mobility on American 
politico! cull ure, slavery mid the 
history of the Negro, ethnicity und 
status in their' roluLiunship tu poli- 
tical behaviour, the history uf 
political ideas and nf focal insti- 
tutions like tile political party, 
and, in the final volume, the de- 
velopment uf America us a world 
power and rlie emergence of u 
mass society. 

This indicates Imiii what might have 
come uml Hof. m miter's special rolo 
iu American historiography. Work- 
ing fin the most part within the 
apparently convent ionul framework 
of American political history, lie 
rephrased the questions which had 
liucu asked, identified the problems 
wliirli required emphasis, nnd suc- 
ceeded in writing new history about 
■•Id issues iu ii way which wur 
“ rclcvuni " iu the truest mid best 
sense of the word. American histori- 
ography was to ■ be peillly prised 
away from .lofEoi snnian rhetoric : 
politics would hucninu Institutional 
rather tlmn polemical ; it compara- 
tive eleinuiu would have Eicon intro- 
duced ; mi cut ion would lmvc been 
focused mi cities, -racial minorities, 
and the complex problems of con- 
centrated power in n sprawling 
democratic society. It would ImvQ 
been history appropriate for the 
Into twentieth century, written by a 
mun of high sophistication, urban 
upbringing, and non-British descent, 
It would have been the crowning 
achievement of a man who had 
done so much, in so civilized a 
manner, to see American history In 
the light nf what it has become and 
not ns the record of u broken pro- 
mise nr the defeat of a rural dream. 


Nu mu- can t| m-si inn Ho hi ad let’s 
influence, bin lie broke must of the 
mles or the game as it is played by 
American professional historians. 
He tliil little basic research, 
and what lie did was mainly oil 
printed nil her than manuscript 
sources. Ik- ranged from period to 
period, Kink up ii problem, looked nt 
it with a candid eye, advanced a 
hypothesis wrote brilliantly but 

briefly, and then passed on tn 
something else. The grout unwritten 
work was m he “ a general interpre- 
tative synthesis ", and most of his 
previous writing had been synthesis 
nt the highest level, not the massive 
research an which most professional 
reputations are based. lie directed 
graduate studies, but in an easy- 
going way which left young scholars 
tree to discover their own problems, 
make their own mistakes, and claim 
the credit for whatever success they 
might achieve. One cannot imagine 
him presiding over a research team 
or spinning out groat webs of com- 
puterized duta. He did not partici- 
pate in academic politics, and was 
seldom seen bargaining, broking or 
lobbying at the annual meeting of 
the American Historical Associa- 
tion. 

Nor can it bo said that iu his 
cli ci -mi fields llofstadtei' advanced 
theses which were above criticism, 
and in several instances recent 
work tends to question or at least to 
qualify his generalizations. Jackson- 
ian democracy was tiut ready iden- 
tified with the drive towards indivi- 
dualistic capitalism ; his view of 
Populism contained a half-truth at 
the best ; his interpretation of Pro- 
giessivism as the consequence of a 
status revolution is vulnerable nt 
several [joints. Yet in each of these 
examples his insight stalled up a 
new train of nrguinuiit and brought 
life tn events which lifid become 
stale. So, too, his studios of the 
hisLnry of academic freedom, nntl- 
i lilt! llccl uni ism, and tho “paranoid 
style “ in American politics opened 
new vistas for thousands of Ameri- 
cans who were inspired to tuka a 
fresh look at tho political and 
intellectual evolution of their 
society. Turning to the Progressive 
historians, he siibjcctcd tho men of 
widest inf I ounce on twontioth-oou- 
tury historical writing to n critique 
which .was all the moro effective 
because it was eminently fair. Con- 
stantly reading nncl rot looting on 
American history, ho found much 
tlint could not be contained within 
the framework nf traditional histo- 
riography ; unliko many of tho 
rising^ generation he did not, how- 
ever, mistake obscurity for profun- 
dity, and presented bis arguments 
in a style which was both lucid and 
civilized. 

The chapters of America at 1750 
wore not written in tlio order ]n 
which. they are presented. Mrs Hof* 
stitcher explains that the. last two, 
on American religion, were written 
first, and that her husband regarded 


them as ccitnpleLv ; the dm piers on 
indentured lulicmr, the slave trade, 
and slavery had yum.- through sev- 
eral drafts, and were left in wlmt 
might well have been their final 
form. A chapter on “ the iniddle- 
clnss world ” was in much the same 
stare, though n certain unevenness 
in presentation suggests that thcro 
might well huve been further revi* 
sion. The first chapter, on popula- 
tion and immigration, was written 
last ami in Imstu. Though the book 
can therefore be read as a whole, it 
really consists of two long essays — 
on White and Black servitude, and 
on religion— which had reached 
their final furm, with some oLher 
material which was still being 
worked over but bad reached tho 
stage in draft nt which it could sea 
the light of day. Unfortunately tlia 
study of colonial elites, which would 
have been the centrepiece in this 
social portrait, had not progressed 
far enough for inclusion. 

There are some indications of tho 
way in which Hof st ad ter would 
have approached Lhe central prob- 
lem of tlie Revolution. It is signifi- 
cant that he gave first priority to 
the study of colonial religion, and 
that the* fragmentary introduction 
consists mainly nf a sketch of tho 
rise nf Protestantism. Towards the 
end of the chapter on the Great 
Awakening, lie writes: 

Since snciul position, econntnic 
interest, personal temperament, 
and the accident of geography 
also affected men’s aLti tildes 
toward resistance tn England, it is 
artificial, even in considering 
New England, to put too much 
weight on religious affiliations or 
creeds. But it is true that only a 
small liberal elite could experi- 
ence the moral and emotional 
ntouniug of the conflict with Eng- 
land in purely secular terms. 
Mnny Americans who tnok part in 
the Revolution did so ns Chris- 
tians for whom' it was intellec- 
tually necessary that ihe Revolu- 
tion appear ns an incident in 
some providential scheme ; their 
moral energies could best be en- 
listed through the fa mil Ear Protos- 
mm methods of self-examination, 
self-accusation, discipline, and 
purgation. 

This suggests tliqt Hnfstndter would 
have restored emotion, belief, and 
the assurance of conviction to (heir 
righLful place In 'A,niprlcim hUtorio-'. 
grapliy. The •* economic man” and; 
his equally calculating cousin the 
“political man " have had too long 
an innings. From his early work on 
social Darwinism, to the Bilti-intel- 
lectualism and the paranoid style, 
Richard Hofstadter emphasized that 


The Economics 
of Business 
Investment 
Abroad 

H. Peler Gray 

A cdiux-pimil approach tn die 
mn]tl-f.-iceti!(l problem of lilt- 
social and economic Inpl ka- 
lians of direct lnterniiiinu.il !n 
vestment. U Is hoped that tlil% 
approach will help lo give scho- 
lars, politicians, civil servants 
anil businessmen a better uml ci- 
st uml lug nf the process of Ireisi- 
ness Invest niem abroad. 

Efi.UO 


The Frontiers 
of Development 
Studies 

Paul Streetcii 

This book contains a ml lection 
of essays on the problems of 
development [n a world In which 
rich nnd poor countries co-exist 
and where the presence and the 
policies uf the rich initially 
affect the development effort * 
and prospects uf till* poor. 

£7.50 


South of 
the Sahara : 
Development 
in African 
Economies 

Edited by 
Sayre P. Schulz 

A collection of essays by Ameri- 
can economists, based on ri 1 - 
seatrh lu Hie field, which, In lis 
cxainlnnilon of the economic 
probleinn anil strategics of the 
emerging African xml I mis, 
matches In vigour and compet- 
ence studies being carried out iu 
other fields of economics. 

£6.95 


Karst 

Landforms 


1CLLUUU91U fill*! IUQ utuuuviiK nijAK.) I t i • * BMC* .■ 

Richard Hofstadter emphasized that 1 Mai'JOTIC M. oWeCllllg 


dubious theory and irrational preju- 
dice could greatly Influence the life 


of a nation and deserved the serious 
attention of historians. If his great 
work had been written he might 
have done full justice to the Influ- 
ence of worthier Intellectual forces 
upon American history. 


This book contains a large body 
of data about karst regions, 
which has been gathered from u 
wide variety of sources, and lx 
xuade available to English 
readers for the flrsL time. 

E15.Q0 Illustrated 


M+M 


JOHN BECKWITH 

Ivory Carvings 

in EnHy Medieval England 

A new, definitive catalogue of 
all extant English Ivory 
Curving* from 700 lo 3200 AD, 
am! an aivnuut of the historical 
aod t-ulLural background in 

vi liivb i/ii' appealing art- form 
floiifcfod. KVory object 
Catalogued i» ul«o illustrated, 1 

ofteji- itiT-darirteraUe ' 

enlargement aod «ith revelling 
details. 

16ft page-, 271) il 111 rt ral ions. 

15” x lo" ' 

SI*?. 85M»2 006.0 ' tu> 


WALTER 0 AKESHOTT 

Sigena 

Wall Painlinga 

A unique, illustrated record of . 
tho grent Romanesque paintings, 
now destroyed, which oacp . . i ' 
decorated tins Chapter ;H<raae i 
of the Convent al'Sigeba in • : 
Spain - a monumental 'oycle of v ' 
Old and New Testament subjects 
painted by English artists who 
also worked on the famous 
Winchester Bible. • 

144 pages; 227 illnstnilionj, ■ 

4 in colour. iS^ x.HT 

SON 65602 007 9 Pri« £15 


FRANCIS WO RMALD 

The Winchester 
Psalter . 

The firat authoritative 
monograph on one of the great 
English Psalters, written nnd 
iD unlimited about 1140-1160; 
it iB tlie lust work completed by 
Professor Wormold before his 
death. The book reproduces all . 
the full- page miniatures as well ■ 
as the Calendar Pictures, 

128 pages, 132 illustrations, 

4 in colour, lS' xlO* 

SBN 85602 008-7^' Heady abort ly 
Price £14 


Readings in 
Industrial 
Economics 
(two volumes) 

I 

Edited by 

Charles K. Rowley r 

These readings provide a mod- 
ern revaluation of controversies 
in tlie theory of tho firm and of 
the debate about the appropri- 
ate role of government in tbe 
Industrial sector. Volume One 
provides a theoretical frame- 
work for industrial economics 
concentrating on methodology, 
alternative theories. of the firm 
and of markets. Volume Two 
centres attention on modem 
controversies in the field nf 
government ' and ~ Industry. 
Volume One 
£4.95 paperback £2.50 
Volume Two 
£4.95 ps'perbnck £2.50 

Macmillan 


u 
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New horn Wayne . , . 

'• APPROXIMATE MAN ” 
AND OTHER WRITINGS 

By T list an Tzara 
Translator] and with an 
Introduction by 
Maty Ann Caws 

A major critical anthology 
in English ol the work ol 
Dada founder and poet 
Tristan Tzara, this new volume 
covers I he broad scope ol 
Tzara's creative output 
including poetry, drama, and 
criticism. Accounts ol the 
more interesting variants are 
taken from Tzara's 
manuscripts. 
320 pages S1 1.95 


MIRACLES OF RARE 
DEVICE 

The Peel's Sense ol Sell in 
Nineteenth Century Poetry 
By Fred Kaplan 

Dealing with the problems ot 
creative anxiety as a major 
theme in Romantic and 
Victorian poetry, Kaplan gives 
evidence to support the 
premise that a major key 
to ninetaenlh-cenlury poetry 
Is an understanding ol the 
poet's concern wilh himsoll 
as arils! and with his art. 

1 98 pages S9.95 


AN ADEQUATE 
RESPONSE 
The War Poetry ol 
Wilfred Owen and 
Siegfried Sassoon 
By Arthur E. Lane 

The " adequate response " 
ol two English poels to 
World War I challenged lhe 
assumptions ol literary crllics 
about the willing of war 
poetry. This volume explores 
a wide variety of poetic 
responses to World War I, 
concentrating op Owen and 
Sassoon and " (he poetry ol 
experience " 

1 92 pages $9.99 

WALT WHITMAN 

A Study in the Evolution 
of Personality 
By Jan Christian Smut a 
Edited by Alan L. McLeod 

The original manuscript by 
Jan Christian Smuts, written 
in 1 895, was rejected by 
British publishers at lhat time 
because of Whitman's, less 
than enthusiastic reception In 
England. Published now for 
the first time, the study shows 

both the organic development ' 
ol Whitman’s personality and 
the development ol Smuts's 
own philosophical position. 
200 pages $10.95 

ml p P ubl F i| SS0R and 

The Role of the Scholar 
in the Modern World 
Edited by Qoldwip Smith 

'• Three distinguished professors 
■ A : of history. G.oldwln Smiih, 

1 A -, L r Rowse, and J. l-j. Hexter. 
answer the question or central 
concern to lhe academic 

community today : What is 

Hie .scholar's responsibility to 

society? 
128 pages $ 4.95 

In Great Britain through. 

Feller and Simons, | n c, * 1 
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The harder the better 


fiiii.Ii* mm in : 

ShnkosjmircN Sounds 

Self, Luvo .uni An 

169pp. I'ii mh riil ac University IVuss. 
£.1.20. 

Shakespeare's *011 nets arc timoi-imis. 
Steevons omitted them from his 1793 
edition of (he Works, “because the 
strongest Act of I’nrliiiniunL iliat 
could be framed would ftiii to compel 
renders into their service ”, Accord- 
ing to 'Robert Graves, their later 
popularity depended 011 an insulting 
iHiderivitinuuiiiii nf their difficulty. 
11 is study nf the Quarto's sou net 12*1 
showed it to lie, mi the culinary, “a 
furiously dynamic crossword And 
here he staled the principle mi 
which Einpsoits work, and later 
criticism nf the Sonnets, was to he 
rounded : 

If wu must choose any one mean- 
ing, then we owe it to Shakespeare 
to chouse at least the one lie in- 
tended unit one embracing ns 
nimMj ni dinings us possible, that 
is, the most difficult mean inn. It 
is alway* the most difficult mean- 
i»S that is the must final. 

Philip Mart in's hunk demo list rates 
how clungerfuis that principle can he. 

This can be illustrated hy his 
1 real men 1 ol two sonnets, lit son- 
net 94 1 lie octet praises a self -isolat- 
ing chastity in tliose whose beamy 
itiiuiaos love in or hers. The sestet 
elaborates the tag, Corrupt in 
ont 1 ini pcssjiun ", in a conventional 
flower image : 

The summers fiuwre is in the 
summer sweet, 

1 huiigh to it selfe, it imely live and 

die 

Bur if linn flmvi-e with base infection 

niticte, 

I lie basest weed nui-ln aves his 
dignity. 

file point of die sumiei is juu*i iv 
explained by l huso un uitliur side of 
it. Evidently the young inun in 
whom the son no is are addressed has 
lost his long upheld sexual distaste 
and is indulging in some affair. C 1111 - 
se«| 11 cully die finalities that Shake- 
speuro criticized in the earliest son- 
nets are now praised : coldness, once 
siigmmlml as miserly self-love, he- , 
e< lines die rarest' form of purity— 


hut one 1 lie- young man no longer 
pussessos. Tiic praisu of the octet 
is ironic in application. Hence also 
the strength nf die sestet. For the 
phrase, “ with base infection mcctc ", 
;. suggests physical disease : die young 
man’s new I nose living ml s him 
. physically and morally. And this 
reading gives point to die obtrusive 
j physical reality of the last line : 

, " Lillies tiiiii fester, smell fur worse 
: rliiin weeds." 

Tins, in essence the old-fashioned 
. intunrelaiimi. makes coherent sense 
of the whole of the sonnet. It was, 

1 however, dismissed hy L. C. Knights 
' and then I'rnfessnr Uinpsun, who 
■ could mu believe Shakespeare 10 he 
praising a coldness lie had earlier 
criticized. Missing the simple irony, 
Professor Empson read the poem as 
an ironic praise for the accomplished 
hypocrisy of Shakespeare’s heuut if til 
hut Machiavellian friend. Elaboration 
of Lite son net’s infinite number of 
potential ambiguities allowed for 
ljijSj as for any interpretation. But 
this reading fads to provide a logical 
connexion between the octet and 
sestet and can nut make coherent 
sense of the poem us a whole. Mr 
Martin, to his credit, tries first to 
read the poem straight, fails, and col- 
lapses with relief into the vuuiiv, 
voluminous ambiguities of Professor 
Kinpsnn’s reading. This srill leaves 
him with a “cryptic and unexplained" 
poem, Ihii it is just this tdiscitrity 1 I 1111 
wins Ins praise. 

Mr Graves's dictum should lie coun- 
tered by a literary equivalent nf 
Occam's razor. The best interpreta- 
tion is the one which accounts for Lhe 
pneni’s every detail in the simplest 
way. This will not discount (he poem's 
unibigniries. Poems do use ambigui- 
ties, to effect, hut they are dearly 
del 1 lied hy the poem itself. The other 
sonnet, G2, illustrates this perfectly. 

_ Mr _ Martin, having fallen for the 
rich if incomprehensible ambiguities 
of soil net 94, finds this poem .some- 
thing of an anticlimax: “It i.s less 
striking, less enigmatically challeng- 
ing. 1 ’ But this is the sonnet that is 
wholly ambiguous, holding two con- 
trary readings in abstihiic balance; 

Sin tie of self-hive possessed! al niiiiu 

rie. 

And all my smile, anti al my every 

purl ; 

Anil fur this sin tie there is nn 
re medic, 


Browning years 


UOY 12. GRIDLEY ! 

Browning 

192pp. Rout ledge and Kegan Paul. 
£2.50 (paperback, El. 20). 

This Is one of the first pair of books 
in n new series, 11 Rout ledge Author 
Guides", under the general editor- 
ship of H. C. Southern. Mr Southnm 
may be rapidly becoming the Henry 
Ford of critical publishing, but he 
apparently does noc believe history 
to be bunk, since the special quality 
of this new series Is to be “its his- 
torical emphasis": “in the ■ treat- 
ment of the great literary writers 
. . . we are trying |q establish . . . 
the social and historical context of 
the author's life and times". The 
' idea is not quite as. new for! such A 
senes as the editor claims (Evans’s 
“Literature in Perspective b lias a 
similar principle), but it is none the 
less attractive enough. 

Unfortunately Roy Gridley 

applies this strategy in the cose of 
Browning with uncertain aim 

and uncertain success. He swings 
from a very broad understanding of 
1 social ahd historical context " for 
Browning’s early yeurs (Napoleon’s' 
invasion of Russia, Owmism, the 
Uverpool- Manchester railway, are 
.ail laid bnder tribute) to a much 
narrower, one for the years in Italy 
.. a"** England from 1845— in effect 
simply Browning’s social milieu in 
these coUmnes, The value of the 
contextual material given bn either 

scale js not always dear. Qu the 
Idrgcr scqletheCeipLthe inevitable 1 
problem of relevance. Apparently 
all the contemporary facts are dm- 
didates tor “ context", since some 
are frankly admitted not to have . 
impinged on Browning (for exam- 
ple the publication of The Commit- 
Hist Manifesto— " the great literary 


document of the decade"). Sn the 
author's selection is hound to seem 
arbitrary ut sonic points. Why not 
udinlt the development of photo- 
graphy in the 1830s ns readily as the 
development of the railway? And 
why the inexplicable concentra- 
tion on oyents in France rather than 
In any other foreign country ? 

narrowing (he aperture, as 
Mr Gridley docs Inter, does -not 
increase depth of focus. Any 
estimate of Browning’s relation- 
Rh, P, with Elizabeth Barrett is 
carefully excluded as presumably 
not sufficiently “historical”; this 
s an interesting move, but Brown- 
ngs acquaintance in Italy with W. 
W. Story and so forth— which is 
what we are given instead— is 
surely not more important. . These 
very difficulties of making either 
kind of context significant for Brow- 
ning are interesting as a mark of his 
immunity to contemporary history, 
but Mr Gridley only intermittently 
Takes this view of the matter. 

As far as the ostensible alms of 
the series are concerned Mr Gridley 
is most rewarding on Browning’s 
literary context— in idei ratifying his 
place in English literary activity of 
the day, decade hy decade, and I 11 
suggesting parallels with Balzac, 
Dostoevsky, and Melville. But the 
strongest parts of the book are its 

critSS^JiSl/ !rf 01 ’ e co . l,v ^«'0naJ 
»SL m ? e ' .?*■_. an interesting 
selection of individual poems, of 
Pippa Passes and “Cleon” for ox- 
. aB1 JP® (though the latter Is also! 

hi ? h? r criticism 
Of the Bible), rhtough thesi lucid 
unpretentious discussions air Grid- 
ley accumulates > quite impressively 
oi Biowidhg’s integrity gild 
inventiveness. . His- endeavour as an 
J n r,, st » made attractive in thli Bbl! 
to a degree not .achieved by ■ some •' 
more ambitious studies, and for this 
reasou it (ieier vei^tiqntipp. : : : . , •, 


Ii iVsngnimulcil inward in my heart. 
Mo iliinki-s mi filer so gi'uiimis is us 
.. . mi iif. 

No shape sn true, no irmli of suth 
account. 

Ann Ini- my selfe minr nwiir wunli 
dn define. 

As I all in her in all worths Minimum. 
I'iiii when my qlas.se shewes me my 
srlfe indeed, 

I 'cared and rlinpi with land 

umiqiiiiie, 

Mine uwnr selfe Inve quite rmiii'.iry 

I rVi| d 

bolio, sn .sol 1 1 * hiving were iniquity, 
I’is i hoe (my selfe) 1 1 1 a 1 for niy 
. . . sellV 1 praise, 

Hug ni.v age wilh homily nf ihy 

ilaies. 

The first reading is easy. Shake- 
speuro Imvs himself. Nn tine looks 
i|iutc as nice as lie, no one is quite 
so excellent. TI 10 sestet begins the 
(radii 101 ml turn : a Inuk in the niii'rnr 
is enough 111 warn Shakespeare off 
Midi narcissism ; it is ludicrous for 
■*»» Ip '*jve such a buttered old man. 
the final couplet cumplele.s the turn 
ni a railier emptv ciunpliinenl. It is 
the young man Shakespeare loves ns 
Inin self, and Ins you til rejuvenates 
him. _ The unlikeliness nf this, Mr 
Martin's and the accepted reading, 
should he sufficient initial warning. 
Are we seriously rn believe Shake- 
speare loves himself in iliis liesnlled 
wav? 'Hie sestet gives a clue; like 
Shakespeare, wu are in read his self- 
love “quite contrary ”, The final 
fin pi el says how; " T'is dice (mv 
selfe) dial for my selfe I praise. " 

Reluming to the beginning with 
1 his new moaning, we liml die pueui 
makes much heller sense. Shake- 
speare’s •* Si n lie nf self-love" is die 
sin nf lioinusexiiuliiy, die love nf lii.s 
own self-. sex (in the form nr die 
young man, his “selfe”). This .sin 
possesses him completely, lie can't 
do anything about ii. It is so 
grounded inward " in his heari. For 
-Shakespeare no face is as beautiful 


as I luu uf his lover (hence iiu : 

Mvet, nobody so 

one natural J.v— tvhosc flhh 

sn h'urii 10 him. TbonS™ 

•in? criiL-ial. 0ll italS * 

reading, they run: -H f 

h.v die amount that I ouijso 
I people 1 in all their dff 

‘VVmh- &'?** iS?ft 

all other is the sonnei'sbrti 
yuiiiii* man is the 

Shakespeare * oilier self, aitdtbc 

jJSf. between 

duis . And, as fur as my «| 
gets, I set the limit (“dobl 
on my own wurrh/in accordance* 
hnw much my other self (ig», 

‘"f 1 ! 1 \ . ,0 V 0 > exceeds me inafla 
Mole kinds of worth.” p 
The double reading continuer 
according 10 the octet, 'Shato* 
loves lhe young man. But i.b 
sees ( 11 s own reflection, he roua 
assess his love. Just as. on (hi 
reading, “ Mine owne selfe loiee 
contrary 1 read ” forced Shakes 
to reject what he had just al. 
can't love himself when lie’s » 
—so now it reverses the second a 
iiig. It i.s grossly improper ford 
old self (Shakespeare) so taba' 
young self (the young uian). SI 
speare praises the young ciana 
self (“This thee (iny selfe) that 
nty selfe I praise 1 '), so allim 
Slinkes)>eare to describe bimnif; 
iKMUtiful C“ Pniming my aievi 
heauly nf thy daios Tti’ 
course, lie did in the octet: 1 
1 hi likes no fuce so gratioui ii 
niiiie." S 11 we me driven bad 
die beginning, and the first sw 
again. 

Such i.s the controlled use ol 
higiuiy which operates in S 
s| ware's sonnets. Mr Marlin') 
cannut help biu fail In its 
assessments— iif Douue, 
■Snenscr, Drayton, Daniel, u wJ 
Snake speare — when it is so hid: 
ils del ailed analyses. < 


The History Primer 

J. H. Hexter 

Professor Hux tor's now hook is bolh on inlroduciionto 
history ns n discipline, nnd n spiriiod discourse on the natureof 
lhe hisloritin's work. It is 0 prinior, or first book, In the true 
sense-presenting (ho rudiments of what one needs to know 
In ordor lo think coherently about history as a whole. As such, 
it deals with tho basic questions: just what is it the! .historians 
do when they write ? What is H 10 unique truth lhat they 
mtenipt to achieve? How does history differ radically ... 
from other forms of discourse, especially the sciences and the. 
imaginative arts ? 

In confronting these questions Professor Hexier provides an 
unequalled understanding of history as a form of knowledfl®- 
Whether dealing wilh the problem of historical explanation, w 
the language of history, or the confrontation between 
analytical history and narrative history, he never fails to.jmbue 
his subject with incisive interest. *. 

C4.50 'll 

Allen Lane The Penguin Press 


Jane Gillespie 

A Tiresome Woman 


, measure dependent on the 
not MAN: shicc they lie 
i, ihe cognizance of .men, nnd 
.fXi of it by 1 heir powers 

•jliculties- 

nff WAS WRITING in nn age of 

if and dried philosophy,, but 
? knew when to throw m a 
“"in some measure", 
it ideas do not occur ex 
a examine, whether or not 
m more imercsting limn the 
Si toe them. “The auto- 
nl of a man whose business 
ffing”, began iho lute 

C Coiling wood’s autobiography, 

0 I be the story nf his 
" But how much detach- 
did he think possible ? Write 
d wbat any man once did, 
ware likely to be saying what 
fid a mind to do. You ore on 
ut id becoming a historian of 
aid adopting a style without 
ii, like Molitre’s Monsieur 
u n. Whether or not you will 
„««ed as such seeius to depend 
taw big the ideas are, and on 
a oilier considerations which 
iias of Ideas seem not pre- 
.10 articulate. Few historians 
■errliorial claims very seriously, 
surh claims are made from 
.mime-” the history oE science 
ament of the history of ideas ", 
ample, or “the history of 
eis foreign to history proper" 
tfyu well begin by saying why 
liUibese claims and these titles. 
Jislike the titles “ historian nf 
m’ and ** historian of ideus", 
tatame they are iiulefinnhle, 
because they are constrictive. 

: hiving been apulied for some 
in a professional context, they 
until the less imaginative 
of the profession believes 
his title tells him whnt he 
land should not discuss, if he 
he true to his clique. Academic 
m, like national frontiers, 
their uses, but it is a moot 
whether these are compensa- 
irou&h for the shut ter they 
w mavericks, or for the ob- 
they put in the way of so 
laudable pursuits. The 
u are, and always have been, 
wilh other intellectual ami 
J pursuits! the arts, religion, 
plosophy, 1 ro thut it i.s often 
«iMe to Suy where one ended 
lie other began. Even between 
Htoral sciences there nro fron- 
ts fickle as the national sort, 
“I modern historian of cliem- 
U Physics, for iustniicc, refuses 
beyond their present place 
'nap, ho fails us a historian, 
j historical subjects lend 
3° ? Goucepluul treatment 
waily than others. Competent 
* ^Pccinc philosophical 
“w been written from at Icust 
S|ars °f the eighteenth cen- 
Charles Battoux. 
JJwUnd by expecting less of 
one could push tho date 
0 jears. Although good hls- 


in her own right, at home in a glittering tradition** 
Though her touch is leather light, 
sne is a serious novelist. 

Maurice Wlgglu, The Sund ay Time* V. , 

"Miss Gillespie has written an extremely funny hook*v 

Attberon Waugh, The Spectator 

“Miss Gille6pie has many virhies : el.egarice, 

perceptiorjand a n(« sen^e.ojf the 

SlunilayTelegraph : 

£ 2.00 

ffiTER DAVIES 
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THE HISTORY OF IDEAS— 3 


The attractions of 
past science 


BY JOHN NORTH 


ajMrs. Although good hl» 
math ematics nave never 
l ^u? us ' - tho f e ore here, as 
criteria of proof and 
•—uty which make adulation 


of tliv trivial more apparent, if not 
more difficult, than in less formal 
subjects. In a sense, the problem 
is there reversed; it is more con- 
genial t» become an expert in one 
system than a dabbler in many. Like- 
wise in tlie empirical sciences, the 
more highly formalized a science is, 
the more intellectually satisfying it 
tends to be in isolation, with tho 
result that n type of historian 
appears who seems to think that his 
only mission is to exhibit his hero’s 
work, emend it where necessary, nnd 
commend it where commendation 
is due. He is a sort of chairman of 
examiners mid glorified proof-reader 
combined. Occasionally be will stick 
at editing texts (“. . . no less than 
twentv cmeiiduiions upon the Ger- 
man ’ text of Sdinupfcnius and 
Schimpsius "). Because the work is 
sn onerous this creates the illusion 
thui h is n historical end in itself, 
l-'ui- what the observation is worth, 
I note that tliose who call themselves 
historians td Ideas dp < not, as a 
rule, tangle wilh the editing of texts. 
In view of lhe parlous liiumc ul suite 
of our university presses, they are 
very wise. 

The intrinsic attract km of past 
science are u significant snare in 
mure ways than one. for they place 
the hist mill n in one or Hegel a : many 
dilemmas. (How, llegol asked him- 
self, could he, as d -philosopher, .par- 
ticipate in lhe hioodv events of Ho 
Napoleonic wars, which were the 
only meaningful events of Ills 
world ?) Should he too he disturbed 
ut tlie thought of his non-combatant 
role ? Is lie nothing but a lapsed 
scientist ? The thought might drlvo 
liim deeper Into mere technicalities, 
or it might lead him to look for In- 
creasingly abstruse historical deter- 


minants. The divergence leads to 
much dissension. It is easy enough 
to see how a history of tho Darwins, 
Malthus, Haeckel, and Huxley, for 
example^ may require, nnd at times 
demand, a social, economic, and poli- 
tical treatment, nnd it is only mar- 
ginally more difficult to concede that 
there could be something in Boris 
Hessen’s approach to Newton’s Prin- 
ciple! ; but there ara in the history of 
nuiriieniniicul nnd scientific ideas 
places where the intellectual struc- 
ture is so rich, the social element so 
tenuous, so illusory, or so ii relcvuut, 
and the techniques for its extraction 
su crude, thut only a bore or a fana- 
tic would insist on applying them. 
It is not enough to argue vaguely 
that mathematics has repercussions 
in application, for the essence of pure 
mathematics is that it lias none as a 
defining constituent. 

Again, ii is nil very well to say 
that humnn thought is neither called 
fnrth, nor changed, without external 
stimulus, but psycho-history is not 
yet un exact science, nnd I imagine 
lhat few historians would like it if 
it were. '(Note Colllngwood's refer- 
ence to the “ fashionubla scientific 
fraud nf the ago ”, and more recently 
the mild hostility with which Frank 
Manuel's psychological studies nf 
Newton have been received by 
Newtonians.) 

But perhaps tho most ptUhotic ges- 
ture ot all towards sociology is when 
the social milieu is equated with a 
few Influential clubs and scientific 
sodotios. Even the British Associa- 
tion represents a pretty small section 
of the thinking and unthinking 
world. It is as though one were to 
write on the relations of parliament 
and the people, and mention only the 
Athenaeum. 


Like Voltaire’s Einilie, who had a 
penchant for translating Newton but 
ail aversion from history (“which 
overwhelms the mind without illu- 
minating It ”), you probably Aiul 
yourself without a tasie for both sub- 
jects. On the other hand, the tastes 
of historians themselves are many. At 
one extreme there is the Cni-tesian 
dream, thnt everything within the 
province of human cognition is con- 
nected with every other thing, by 
chains of reasons of the sort to be 
found in geometry; and that philo- 
sophical rationalism should be some- 
how extended to historical events. 
There Is the Hu menu method of 
toning down this extreme view: 
reason — in Hume’s language — is and 
ought only to be the slave of the 
passions. And then, continuing to 
the other end of the spectrum, we 
find at Inst the dull, plodding 
chronicler of the particular, who 
proves wilh anecdotal del nil — liy 
Dickensian example, ns we might suy, 
rather than Kingsleynii precept. The 
more attention lie gives to detail, 
the more readily can lie refute other 
men ’s goneraliznti ons. ., , 

Now it is often supposed that the 
historian who meddles with the 1 
sciences simply must he uf the Carte- 
sian disposition, but if we except the 
sub-species with sociolugicnl tenden- 
cies, and a few otheis, this Is untrue. 
Historians who writ? of science lire 1 
no sinister phalanx with a character- 
istically scientific tfariponry, hut a 
groiip with widely divergent inter- 
ests, nnd facing In many directions. 
They are drawn from many different 
backgrounda—far more than Is the 
case with the "historians of ideas’ 1 
group — and they lack the esprit tie 
corps of the generally well-disci- 
plined members of our university 
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schools of modern his lory, in which 
conformity may be largely illusory, 
but where tliero is at least a com- 
mon denominator of training. Thera 
is, admittedly, a small histaricist 
fringe, for the tnnst part made up of 
scientists who have little to dn with 
history, but who believe in the possi- 
bility of prediction from a logic of 
historical events. They write nooks 
about life in the year 2000, ami such 
things, and, so far as I know, they 
arc not taken very seriously in aca- 
demic quarters, whore even hi si nr- 
ism, the notion thnt the history of u 
thing is an explanation of it, is often 
regarded as dangerous and devia- 
tionist. j 

The act of generalization is, of ! 
course, an essential pan of writing! 
history, and those who icy to write 
history entirely In the form of singu- 
lar statements, perhaps for safety’s 
sake, are generally singularly dull. 
The historiun lives in u permanent 
state of apprehension lest historical 
evidence be selected simply to ensure 
the truth of some preconceived gen- 
eralization. We all know the Iran-' 

J utilizer to dispel the fear. Settle 
or dull certainty, exclude nothing, 
leave the dangerous work to others, 
and steer clear of 11 ideas Tho 
man who trnfficks with the history-af- 
ideas crowd is sure to be tempted to 
categorize nnd classify. And that, 
too, Is the temptation of u scientific 
subject-matter, which shows least 
historical complexity when human 
beings are least in evidence. Temp- 
tations are a matter of taste, but these 
are temptations into which nil his-, 
tori aits with taste will pray to be led. 

This much having been said, 1 am 
not sure that I can discern any clear 
message from “historians of ideas" 
which could be related to the speci- 
fic needs of scientific history. When 
Arthur Lovejoy wrote the introduc- 
tion to the first number of his /our- 
nal for the History of Ideas, in 1940, 
it was evidently his chief aim to nro- 
iiio te collaboration between scholnis 
in different provinces of Intellectual 
history. He mentioned so many dif- 
ferent categories nf what I suppose 
he meant by idea, thnt it might have 
been easier to limit his interests bv 
saying what they excluded. Scienti- 
fic discoveries and theories, philo- 
sophical Ideas in literature nnd 
the arts, preconceptions, categories, 


metaphors, pervasive and widely 
rami tying doctrines, ami even clas- 
sical and modern thought ns a whole, 
all fell Into his scheme. It i.s diffi- 
cult to escape the feeling that Love- 
joy was brnughl up by Ilegcl, wlm.se 


writings are permeated with a sym- 
bolism of spirit, thou gilt, con cent Ion, 
and idea — and indeed, of an Idea so 


r iowerful thnt, through its realization 
n history, God rules the world. 

!For Lovejoy’s followers, "idea” 
cqn moan anything from n narrowly , 
defined concept to some indefinable 
“ spirit of the age If can be a pass- 
Ink mood, or one of a thousand 
11 IJsins ", a tentative thought, or a ; 
griper alizati on of Tuynbeoan or , 
Kuhnian proportions. It can relate to 
absolutely anything. Fonder for a 
moment too long on whether a tooth- 
pick is a scientific instrument, acci- 
dentally come across a. decora live 
specimen, preferably signed, and 
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The Rise ol the Polish Monarchy 

plast Poland In East Central Europe, 1320-1370 

Paul W. Knoll ' 

Ending more (han a century of division Into petty 
principalities, Poland's last two Plast 
Loklctck and Ills son Casimir the Great, fashioned Hie 
splintered country into a strong independwit "gmrgg 
Influential throughout East Central Europa. -With this 
volume, Paul Knoll provides the field or Polish nia 
torv with the first Engllsli-languoge account of (he 
reigns of these two powerfin fourteenth-century 
monarch*. . 

£ 4.95 ■' 

Studies on.the Interior of Russia 

August von Haxlhausen 

Edited and wilh an Introduction by S. Frederick Stair 

In the mid-nineteenth century; , a 
travel accounts were Immensely- popular in Ehrope, Hax 
an the Interior of Russia-, beewhe one 

&nTth? d ^ 5SS 

SSi’ ™i!S? to HaxihaSWs fascinated contemporaries. 
£ 4 . 75 ; • ■ 

Historical Essays and Lectures 

Frangola Ouliot; . Vs 

Edited" and Mth an Introduction hy Stanley -Mellort 
T« hi*' contemporaries Francois, Guizot ( 1787 - 1874 ) was 

i^L^nilatlons. Is the .first major 


Historical Writings . 

Lord Bollngbroke 

Edited and with an Introduction by Isaac Kramnlek 

Along with Winston CliurcfaUI, Lord Bollngbroke Is the 
outstanding British example of a - statesman and poll- 
1 1 da it who was also a historian. As a political and 
philosophical essayist; ha 1 drew such nits as Pope, Swift 
and Gay to his drclc' in opposition to Walpole i Thin 
selection of some of his finest historical writings- reflect 
his elegant style; mordant writ and the sheer Intellectual 
brilliance that make him a pleasure to. read. - - : 

CS.I0 ■ .. 


A History of Ireland In the Eighteenth Century 

W. E.H. Lecky . • . 

Abridged and with an Introduction. by L. P. Curife, Jr. 
W. E. 11. Leckv’s History of Ireland encompasses the” 
political and social life of lhat country during the hey- 
day of the Protestant Ascendancy. In Oils abridgement 
of the. five- volume cabinet edition of Ilia Ireland, pub- 
lished iii- 1892, Lecky describes thg conflicts nut only 
within Irish society but between tlie' Irish political elite 
and the Imperial government at Westminster. . 

E6.7S ' 


Support for Secession ;. 

Lancashire and lhe American .Civ II War . 

MaryElliaon i 

For' Over a hundred years the belle/ Has persisted that 
during tlie American CJvj] 'War: the British working 
class and particularly the Lancashire cotton workers 
stubbornly and nobly supported the North/. In Sup- 
port for Secession Mary Ellison destroys ilrii myth. Slio 
shows that Lancashire opinion was generally pro-Sumli- 
env motivated' by a mixture of moral uoitvlcllun and 
self-interest. 

January : £4.75 ' • • , • . ' \ '■ 
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a selective guide to 
books and articles on 
the history of science... 
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an original microform guide 
to unpublished materials 
of British scientists... 

ARU-ll VES OF BRITISH MEN Ol Sc IhNC.K 

JulileJ by /_)/. hoy Al. Miii'ki'm/ Cf'JiUH r.< R. I 

Li.. Lamented in this publication are the leiteri, papeis, and mliec 
in ipu Wished materials nf some *,500 Km is li suuuisi- wlm 
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ami history ol science. 
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before .von know w-lial is hiippcniiig 
.von are writing a cull ursil fiistinv 
nf the Mui h pick. Discover 0 dm nee 
medieval reference in ihe possibility 
of the Earth's movement, mid it is 
only a mailer of lime liefnre, by 
applying purely nieehmiicul lech- 
niques known in 111 om users of lib- 
raries, you have written a massive 
compilation piirporting m show 
beyond all dmiln ilie ex isle lire uf a 
significant pru-Cnpernicaii pranccu- 
parion. 

Of course these things can he done 
well, and of course the resuli need 
not lie trivial. 1 .me joy's The Great 
Chain uf Hein a, for example, was 
well writ l en mid fur h 0111 trivial, and 
he did history a service in drawing 
together scholars from adjacent dis- 
ciplines on rhe evolution from, with 
excel lent results to lie seen, for in- 
stance, in the volume Forerunners of 
Darwin fed Rem ley Class, Qswci 
Tank in, and W. L. S» rails). Rm [here 
is evidence eiinogli elsewhere that 
1 be iibsiruciive approacli 10 hislory 
can misfire badly: ii is ufreii imdisci- 
P lined, ii can lie obsessive (as collect- 
ing stamps depicting railway trains 
might lie), and above all it lends it- 
self tu distortion, whether by intro- 
ducing anaclirouisiic conceptions nr 
merely by in (la ting ( lie importance 
ol the trivial. 


Jackdaws of 
file past 

As against this approach, there is 
thai of a number uf men who were 
active especially between the two 
world wars and who resembled some- 
what the great seventeen! h-ccntury 
Mnglish ' antiquaries. They noted 
everything down, as long as ii was 
old. and preferably qua j nr. In some 
cases their virtues included a will- 
ingness to collect artefacts (to which 
historians nf ideas seem generally 
oblivious), so reminding us that his- 
tory is not necessarily founded 
wholly 011 literary sources. Rm un- 
like so many philosophers, who have 
been unburdened wiili the desire to 
know more ihun wh.ii tile past 
might have been like, they dispensed 
with their critical judgment and 
aeied like juckduws. They forgot 
1 he words nf the great philosopher 
llrillui-Savai'in, in t lie elTeci ilun nut 11 
lives 1101 on whin In eais, but on 
what lie digests. 

Hricklmis enough have been aimed 
nr George burton and l.ynn Thorn- 
dike un this score. Mime uf them 
well merited, 11 1 though ] luivu no 
wish in add in them, for both have 
saved mafiy nf iis from untold 
drudgery- Their eclectic anprouch 
showed that invaluable insights into 
the liisLory of past civilizations are 
to he had from a study of astrology, 
alchemy, Uernieticism, phrenology, 
witchcraft, and most of wliar is con- 
ventionally passed off as scientifi- 
cally disreputable and worthless, 
ceruse: Vinfdme ! 1 Actually, Sarton 
had some curious prejudices, and 
Ins dismissal of Gulen*s physiologi- 
cal writings as inferior is notori- 
ous.) Such systems of thought 
come into being to serve the needs 
of their creators, and were perpetu- 
ated by others of like mind. Deli- 
berately to leave them out of the 
historical reckoning when writing 
of men who believed in them is to 
be more than selective ; it is to be 
anti-historical . This does not mean 
that it is mistaken to be censorious, 
in the manner of Gibbon, for 
example. If you reproach past 
science, however, you do so as a 
scientist, and not us an historian. 

pie line of division, Is tenuous, 
and many have crossed it inadvert- 
e ™y- I* seems that for many 
people history is pointless without 
some living purpose. We might 
mention Aristotle, whom many his- 
torians of ideas have no doubt put 

2L,i he £; fan,liy tree » tut who 
wished to reconstruct the past 
merely with a view to learning from 
frnm e a few ,0*lier examples 

from the .past ; the great seven- 
teeuth-century Jesuit historian of 
Yi J.-B. Riccjl 


ul tin.- sciences who seem in lie hem 
on committing ihe same fallacy. 

Then there is ihe Maehian fill lacy, 
with which Cnllmgtvood seems io 
have concurred, that m under si and a 
science ii is lirsi necessary 10 become 
uequuimcd with iis liisimy. liven 
llegel could see iiiai, however much 
philosophers used the history of 
philosophy lor their menial develop- 
ment, it was nolle the less external 
lo philosophy. Much's style of 
“ historical ” preseuiaiioit is hanu- 
less only if ilie historical leader 
refuses 111 he persuaded 10 make (lie 
pn-st look so much like 1 lie* prekein 
mid only if die scieniisi refuses to 
allow out moiled and inconsisieiu 
doctrines lo ohsrnre ivliol can he 
rcn.SDiinhly supposi'd relevant. As 
for ilie precept that one should put 
oilL-self, as far as possible, in 1 lie* 
minds of 1 in* men uf whom one is 
writing. Lliis surely applies to every 
historian, ami inn only historians of 
ideas, ii does not email any one 
way of writing history, and certainly 
does not email llte I was there” 
style, which has iis own dangers ; for 
the (hi lens, the Galileos, and the 
Gnusses nf the (nisi faced scientific 
problems, whereas our problems are 
textual, pnlneognipliic, linguistic, and 
historiographic. That much abused 
species, ihe professional scientist 
tinned historian, is perhaps mosl 
abused when lie fails m see thc 
differencc. 

Ami yet ev.-n more prolileiiMi iral 
is ilie piiilovip-ier. The liaison lie- 
Uveen ilie pbilusopher .iml 1 In* his- 
foi'iaii of tcioni u ims trodiiionally 
been strong: iiiiurul philosophy, 

after all, was nitre the staple of 
philosophy as a whole. Ii is t ot 
unknown in England lor posts nsii-11 
sildy in the “hislory and philosophy 
of science " to he filled wilhnui it 
single pliiliisopher uu die appoiail- 
ing board. Such attempts in break 
with philosophy are object ionalde 
for Lite simple reason that there are 
ninny perfectly legitimate questions 
wliich the historian may ask which 
require u partly philosophical treat- 
ment. Me may nsk ahum the uses, 
the slums, and die criteria (or 
JiTepiimrc, of scientific laws, prin- 
ciples, and procedures in smite liis- 
loricii] situuiiun. I.eayinj* aside the 
debate whether ii philnsoplier 
writing on scientific uiediudolngy 
Hfctl ever go mil. side make believe 
examples, there is no dmihl that 
many who call 1 heittselves philoso- 
phers do pose problems fn con- 
iiexinn with rnrreui science corre- 
sponding to the hisloriral problems 
1 mentioned. Tlie snhitinns will lie 
tliffereni in many ways, Imi the 
met hods of reaching liieni will have 
much in rnminnn, and it will lie 11 
sad day when the existing harrier 
ltd ween history ,md philosophy, 
which many purblind and irrespon- 
sible academics ure erecting as fast 
as their impaired vision permits, 
finally bccnaius impassable. 


distortion is li Hr a., r |A 
inosi Jacking in wml l ^ 
"!™ in. >bo Jr* 


"1 We same 

plttluMipliers ^ 

namely ns something w ?,l 
‘• nee 11 ii« j „ w, 


MiuJ , possibly be j piece of h o- 
•;K ‘disguise: ihe social relu- 
science arc said 10 he con- 
f»4i and therefore to Imvo 
J by historians of science 
f a |5i period of undisturbed 
1 if* have so fur had no 
%, 0 tell "s that wo cannot 
' - ihe destiny to which .society 
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once mid u hisiorv JnH 4,1 
«ho individual thi„k er d fJ ttJ ' 

aosr- 


o' iho folly ;.fn y- 
M u “ history of ideas , 
nsli 

of history, lo the 


loasniuch as hisroriam d 1 
Jump from ccniun J 
1 my, they are likewise liaM f 

■.simiar^uasyn^athetS 

t,u? y are unlikely f 5r 
die philosophical historian', I- 
mi nation to cram die paitinal 
categories. Col ling, vood's hij 
me blatant examples of tfak 
categories ure very much ihote* 
ne had successive! v Ism 
niiight in the Oxford Lit. , 
Sclionj. Whitehead went owti 

and offered a few of his m 
however, shared one decided nr 
they actively used their oiuifo 
01 reasoning in ways apparsalj 
known to so many of those v.^ 
sage only in making reimbiihi 
pumions of “ positive 
knowledge. 


■'ifcvSfentsof agroup of hist oriaus 
work encompasses, for ex- 
ie, Akkadian 
ntuioay o» 1 
Erasistrn 
mathematics 


WOtK 

Akkadian cosmology and die 
Sology of Puritan inlcHertua! 


SSsistratan physiology and 
b *«hMiiatics of Hua Lo-Kutg, 




The ideologies 
of idea historians 


ih jVordi .is- Ajfs/xtfim C’urmur of 
( MiHfunt of the History of 
Stience, Ifnuwsffjj uf Oxford. 


TlDAVID & 
® CHARLES 


Philrisnphiati liisfoiians ut 
die only propagnndlsls. In ibt 
you could write history to ihii, 
of God, am] no one questioned; 
nioiivcs, for your readers mu 
your side. It is not easy todewti 
common creed, philosophical, u 
logical, or otherwise, wlihintinl 
lory of ideas. Perhaps, as io ib* | 
lory uf science, we should he ltd 
for less idealistic springs-sW 
rity, a century, or rhe subjw 

whirli die writer, proud othitil 

leclmtl pedigree, was himself ' 
lured- -to litid the true obpi 
modern hosannas. Or perhtp 
vision is too gruml and icsifi 
sionisiir for ii to be easily «« 
in Ihircklmnirs Cikli&i* ' 

Ucniiissimee in Italy, in wit-.-, 

(hiuilroccmu luciint not only a c; _ 
with tin: Middle Ages, but Mt®. 
less tlmn the birth of ®i9Elr0pC. Cciltlirv bv 
Ktirope. lie almost entitth«*« ■ 
looked the tuisrent science, w 
mutter. Che liniighicniiieili tw 
progress, which spread fte® 
eig It tee 111 li-cen Liny search fe 


It is my impression dim when his- 
torians who now write about science 
tie themselves to a philosophical 
school, it is usually unwillingly, 
which was certainly loss true in the 
time nf Krnst Mncli and Pierre 
Didicni. It is difficult to assess what 
effect such n lie has on style. How 
much of Much’s positivism is 
revealed in his stolid “ new text- 
books for old " style is hard tn sny. It 
is often suggested that positivism, os 
Mommsen’s guiding principle of 
historiography, fostered un excel- 
lence in the control of minutiae 
which helped to make him the fore- 
most classical historian of his time, 
even though he was exhausted by the 
minutiae before die time had come 
fur the grund .synthesis he jiad ill 
mind. Duheni, too, wrote at great 
length (especially 011 physical and 
cosmological thought from antiquity 
to the Renaissance), hut his bias was 
too marked, and his syntheses were 
made without enough attention to 
the details, so that his works (ill the 
reader with excitement of ilie sort 
to be had from stnnding inside an 
elegant building on the point of 
collapse. (And having mentioned 


Newtonian sysrem covtfinaj 
Immnit activity, clearly nwt 
Ihirrklinrdt, and. well 
how a historian may be 
by ideological currents 
very sort lie is studyufc 
idea of progress, inddeanlfc 
notorious among hisw 18 * 
science as an Infallible swndu* 
feelings of guilt- The objefl & 
have regular witch-hunts, low®* 

M Whig historians". Perbapd * 
a Tory plot, for under ctftaui 
cunt stances it can be of exw?, 
seme character as rhe plW TO* 
offends. ** Newton is nor fW'rJ’W 
mid ancestor of your mn w 
mine ”, and so on. 

One of the largest of ifej 
coherent groups®! ^ 

ideas, namely iw* 

^fcilncmihv. . IP?’ 


philosophy. ■ 
lav claim 






tuns o 

a Marxist . 
reluctant to lay 
title, no doubt 
idea) is nothing but tiw.JJS 

world reflected By 1 the hu 3"JL,:i 
and translated into j j 
Ihoughf. (Nothing 
there have been several^ 
balanced, sensitive,; ^ 
Marxist I nterpretations w ^ 
Benjamin Farr fi c h 
Science was one wnico t (t 

unusually wide e ub i 1 ^o 
vers- different style Eug«J d 


m 


collapse. (And having meminned 

Mommsen and Dujicni together, it is arfl among the most Joscikli 

hard to avoid redaJimg a toucli of dl , ct8 0 £ contemnoref;y and the 
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«*■ « uuny to nna it. His 
contemporary, Ralph Cudwortli 

thp?in5v e i lt, t I - C ’ P hi ‘ os ophical, and 
theological history to refine the 

materialism of Hobbes. '’Such would 

historians “SrJSBS 

brok?, Hume, and the French 

wnters of l'his(oir e ra«on„X 

seetrted able to turn descriptive his- 

«l^? P 5 s,U ? ns * fa y devious 
sleight-of-hand* Into propositions 
with an evaluntiup nr prescriptive 
"orm, and 
bistOrfans 


with an. evaluative or ; p 
(and . usually ethical) ; formed 
there, are today, several, * ’ -■ '* 


1 ■ ■ 


a- 


irrationality in both;- Mommsen 
loathed the Cauls; and Duheni 
looked down on everyone else.) 

, Expertise in handling primary 
'materials is obviously important io 
all historians, whether pt ideas or- 
, **f anyth iltg else, hut.it cannot alone: 
ensure the requisite sympathy with’ 
the period,. Wliui can happen when 
a writer lacks both qualities hus been 
revealed by; Abraham Sachs, tu takes 
single example, in connexion with 
Vehkovsky’s imaginative and highly ., 
popular excursions into cuneiform ■ 
texts, (“Wrong century, wrong 
.country, wrong king; wrong sea-”), 
-When only the expert fse » there, the ; 

j ' : • 1 "-I •< J : ' " .'i.t .v . ; 


mu aiiiuu*. . Tf( 

ducts of comempo'j'T «« 
larship. The 
' redressed by lh 0Be w 
. to base the 
existence .on iff ‘b* 

axioms, but ‘ s ^ i 

- ^ .Wiled b y 

oii-pii nroeressiyety ; 
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Norwegianness 


daoric megnlithic mo 11 it me ms 
Ida structure of DNA. It what 
ten wriLten hithefto as the Ins- 
rd science is to bo subordinated 
HIM more extensive com 111 cm- 
M, it must lie to history as a 
u> and neither to the " history ol 
ta” uor to the nautral sciences, 
toil not to argue either against or 
(itademic autonomy. If the only 
jsyiins ever to take the sciences 
siheir reckoning had been thoso 
m university departmeuts of 
iriu-n history, we should be jn a 
?7 Me of ignorance, but this is 
«ios?yiliat our separation is ill* 
mill, or that it should continue 
apt as an administrative ennveni- 
stt, If It has anything to do with 
a incompatibility, it is not of sub- 
itwtter, but of persons and un- 
stably iuflexiitle institutions. 
An we most need is nut u revival 
! die historiography of llumhuhlt, 
xckh, and Droysen, luit 11 visit 
«n ihe Hauptniunn von Kiipenick. 


It ON Al. n POI'HI-IRWHI.f. i 

Norway 

.Ufipp including 32 ul.it os. Rciiu. 
£3.25. 

Even wilhuui having read the other 
vnliinies in 1 his series of miLioii por- 
traits there can be no doubt that the 
publishers huvn been very fomiuutv 
in llit’ir choice of Koimld Popper- 
well us the author of the volume on 
Norway. Writers of hooks on foreign 
countries have a difficult task: they 
should neither describe the country 
ns its own nationals see it 1101-, 
ideally, should the piciure he- deter- 
mined by the imtlinrs' own national 
terms of reference. In Dr Popper- 
well's case both the Scyiin nf the first 
und the Churybdis ol' the second limy 
have been particularly dangerous. 
On the one side there is the ten- 
dency noted by the author towards 
n Norwegian “cult of the national ”, 
wliich means that the “ Norwegian- 
itess is not simply allowed to be in 
the air everyone hreuthes, ft has 
to be brought out and emphasized.” 
On the other there is what a staunch 
British wurtime friend oF the Nor- 
wegians referred to ns “Unit kindly 
but nevertheless gulling British 
superiority 10 foreigners” which is 
often present in the British attitude 
towards Norway. Dr Popperwell 
steers well clear of both pitfalls. 

As a literary scholar, the author 
shows a truly encyclopedic know- 
ledge of the Norwegian arts, and 
gives perceptive coiiimemx 011 
nearly every notable artistic pro- 
duct which Inis appeared in Norway 
to dale. His compressed lint scrupu- 
lously factual and balanced nccoiuii 
nf Norwegian history is impressive 
also, right op to a note on the 
conclusion of Norway’s negotiations 
for entry into the Common Market 
in Iniiuary uf this year, liven the 
vexing uml in most foreigners per- 
plexing dispute over tlie two Norwe- 
gian lungtiugcs is treated in a way 
which both camps ouglil to find 
satisfactory. Where other uiui-Nm- 
wegians find tlie dispute ridiculous 
or ut least, as Arnold Toynbee culls 
it, “ a wrong-headed eiunhiimtiou of 
archaism und nationalism ”, Dr Pop- 
perwull finds it “difficult to SCO 
how the language battle could lie 
avoided, given the Norwegian his- 
torical und linguistic background 
mid tlie nature of the nniionnl 
renaissance in ihe nineteenth cen- 
tury uml of hjs qualifications for 
making such ,1 siu|emeni there cun 
lie no doubt. . , 

Yet even Dr l'tippenvell cunniit 


lie all lliiugs lo all men. lie dearly 
feels mure at home with the literal i 
of Norway 1 hail with the average 
Norwegian ul KuiaV, and 1 lit- result- 
ing 1 ut ul piciure r»V Norway may inn 
sufficiently dispel the impression, 
created L>y so much of previous 
British writing nhoiit the country 
mid alsu tu .some extern reinforced 
by riiiHif-ilie-mill tourist literature, 
or a somewhat quaint land, nice m 
visit hut mu th.- sort of pluco one 
won Id warn in live in. Thai may well 
he the case for a lm of people. Bill 
the Norwegians obviously warn tn 
live there, and nui nisi in order in 
practise tli»-ir ** cull of the 
national ” or steep themselves in 
tlie indigenous arts. Although I)i 
Popperwell includes the proper 
references to shipping and the alu- 
minium industry, rhe country 
cottage ami skiing, there is still 
missing an adequate impression ut 
Norway as really 11 nation of the 
model'll world ” which, ul least to 
its own inhabitants, seems 10 offer a 
good combination uf economic pros- 
perity, u sense of belonging without 
being engulfed, and the accessibility 
of wide open spaces not yet over- 
whelmed by mass civilization. 

Even in the chapter promisingly 
entitled “Aspects of Life” there N 
nothing which is likely to convey in 
the reader u feeding of wliat life m 
Norway iiiny be like. Five of its 
thirteen pages are devilled tn * Ihe 
Teetotal Issue " and “ Church 
Affairs”, both of which are of some 
historical interest but hardly very 
relevant, to Norway in, the l l )7()s. Of 
rhe remaining eight pages of the 
chapter, the Monarchy Lakes throe, 
whereas “Industry and Coiniminicu- 
thins ” together gel one and u halt. 
Thus ilium is no sustained attempt 
to explain the reasons for Norway’s 
economic prosperity which, we arc 
told, includes “un imlusi rial growth 
rule praised by the I'ituinctal 
Times ”- Admittedly Dr Popperwell 
states us his inicntinu “ to hlghJighi 
those feuturcs of Cite terrain which : 
are cliaracln istic.illy Nonvegimi : ! 
(mi even if lie thinks tliut one 
cons inner sociutv is like anoLhor--- 
wliich is debatable— the ways 111 
which prosperity is achieved often 
differ considerably. 

Regrets at the incompleteness nf 
Dr PopperweiFs piciure of Norway ; 
bhmtid not, limvevei. be allowed to 
obfuscate Lite very high ninthly nf ; 
w ait (he bonk contains. As a cul- 
rural mid historical guhin to Norway . 
it is a rcimirkuhli-- acliicvcinciir. 
And (he brief, pointed, ironic but ■ 
.ins|gl)tfiil postscript on tlie Norwe- 
gian sold is u real roar dv force. 


Danish facts 


STEWART OAKLEY : 

The Story of Denmark 

269pp plus 12 plates. Faber and 
Faber. £2.75. 

Among the difficulties Involved in 
writing » short history of Denmark 
is that of getting the right perspec- 
tive. Events at certain stages have 
been so complicated that either the 
historian must over-simplify, or 
else he is likely to become so intent 
on including so many facts that the 
broader view is obscured. It can- 
not be denied that Stewart Oakleys 
The Story of Denmark suffers at 
times from the second fault, especi- 
ally in his treatment of the emerg- 
ence of Denmark as a unified state 
in tlie early Middle Ages, a time 
when events were so confusing and 
alliances and inonarchs often .so 
shortlived tlipl they only assume 
their ■ correct ■ pluccs in a more 
lengthy and varied account than the 
present one. One wishes at tiinex 
for fewer Facta, fewer names, so that 
the qory could become clearer. Tbu 
number of single refereotes in the 
excellent sixteen-page index- is i>er* 
SmkSlt reveafitl.; Comurosgsn 
such «K this inevitably mmJJJ 
in loose ends t it is mootloned en 
passant that Norway; had beat re- 
duced to the status pf a HanUh pry 
vince in 1536, but there is no explana- 
tionef how tills tameabo^ Dr-fjhat 
Vita «ignlll«nce was. ' ^ejjsfi, werd 
is a tArfer^BCe. tu N- f- S. Grttndtvig s 


attack on rationalism, though there 
are no earlier indications of the role 
rationalism had played in Denmark. 

At rhe same time there are con- 
siderable sections of the book where ' 
it lias bean possible to avoid the 
piling-up of isolated Facts, and It ore 
the author conies into his own. • 
Feeling able to linger over the 
Reformation, he clearly brings out 
Frcderlk I’s ambivalence towards 
the reformers, . and this must be 
counted one of the most successful 
parts of the book. Christian IV is 
competently treated, as is (he Intro- 
' ductiott of absolute rule, though pile ; 
cannot help wondering if Grlffen- ; 
fold is not portrayed less sympathet- 
ically than he deserves. 

The mercantile policies of the 
seventeenth century emerge clearly 
and in' an understandable fashion 
(though is Jens Munk's expedition 
really relevant to a study or tins - 
length ?) as do 1 die eighteenth- 
century reforms. ■ Also, Dtnjmark s '■ 
varied fortunes in the- nineteenth 
certtury are described in reasonable . 
detail. It Is 'surprising That no men- ; 
tion is made of the staid bankruptcy 
of 1813, but perhaps this is- a- sign 
that the author merely Mrtblr as 
a sehsatlonpl phhse rtther -Aan-as . 

a significant event, The complicated 
Schkswig-Holstein Problem is deftly 
treated, as ii. has been throughput 
the earlier parts of the book, and 
the reader ia left with at liast some 
understanding: of that Intractable - 
urobiem. The twentieth century is 
well doscribeff, and here there 
seems iu be a irtuch .clearer fine, u 
createc disildctkm between wood 
and trees, thttff in the parly chap- 
■ ters. . ' '■ -i -• 
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"This scholarly work brnaU now qroiipd: it Is highly vahuhla for thor.o 
interested in hiimnniiiiihin and iclouning inoVu-niuoti in I3tli-vei.tuiy 
Britain.'' - British Baal, fiiens. 

HISTORY AND DEVELOPMENT 
OF ENGINEERING 

M. S. Gregory- £2.9fi 

"Thero is so rnurii In this woii: thatminy roadura will bo ImpreKimi irt 
quits different ways, f or snuia thK may b-j an Introduction to the 
wonderful world ol engin^riug hislory; to others it may be the 
' co-ordinating explanation of what engir, earing js oil about that fiiny 
have been waiting for. Surely uvery tvariier of enoineailng will toad 
this book and recommend it a* esaentiai reading lo hie aUideuLs- and 
surely it will lead to lio cud ol UAiruii .uly enllgfuening 
dlScUBslone.” - Engineering Desiy/ier 

EARLY CHRISTIAN CREEDS 

J. N. D. Kelly £4.00 

The First Edition of ihi;- famcj’K hnok rapidly established itself as the 
standard work on the subject, its appearance, end Choi of the Second 
pdltfan In I960, stimul tim'd a grunt deal of research, and 10 take account 
oTthls work Dr. Kelly has opW, thoroughly revised hla text. This Tlind 
Edition brings ji c-jmplr-wiy up to date vsitfi modem sciiuiersh.ji, 
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The sugar islands 


A Happy Rural Scat 

The Lnglisli Country House 
mid Llic Literary Iniaginnlinn 
RICHARD GILL 
A literary study of the English 
country Imusc us a recurring 
motif in modern fiction from 
the end of the nineteenth cen- 
tury to World Wur 11, with 

I reference tu such uuihnrs a> 
James, Luvvreitce end Woolf. 

£.1.95 

The Dream Thought 
of * Piers Plowman ’ 

ELIZABETH KIRK 
An iiualysis of the development 
uiul structure of ‘Piers Plow- 
man ", plus h general discussion 
on the character of the lute 
fourteenth century, and the tics- 
1 1t cries of religious and didactic 
poetry. £3.75 

V ulc Studies in English, 174 

A Mingled Yarn 

Cltroniclc of a Troubled Family 
BEULAH PARKER, M.D. 

A case study, blending scienti- 
fic observation with novel istic 
detail, of an emoiionully dis- 
lurbeil, yet materially well-off, 
family. “A genuine psycho- 
logical drama ” — Publishers 
Weekly I2.9!» 

Agape 

An Ethical Analysis 
GENE OUTKA 

A comprehensive account of 
iiiinleiii iieaniients nf the love 
i"oi»inaiulnii*m ; ihe autlior 
exaiuines both Cnilnilic and 
Protesla in writings on •• agape 
including those uf Ruiusey, Til- 
luli and Karl Barth. £4.75 
Vnle PiifdlciKforM In Religion. 17 

World Handbook 
of Political and 
Social Indicators 
Second Edition 
CHARLES I*. TAYLOR & 
MICHAEL C. HUDSON 
This completely revised edition ;• 
includes series measuring poli- 
tical perform mice uud strut- ‘ 1 
lure, aspects of uxlcrnnl relit-' 1 i 
lions, economic development i 
and demographic rliuracteiis- ! 
tics for 136 major con juries, 

Efi.SQ 

The Dimensions 
of the Past 
Materia Ik, Problems and 
Opportunities for Quantitative 
Work in History. 

EDITED BY VAL R. LORW1N 
& JACOB M. PRICE 
These 13 papers provide u full 
guttle to current quantitative' 
work in European, Asian and. 
Larin American history, with 
reference to kinds of data avail- 
aide, how these data are used, 
mid future developments in this 

work. £7.50 

The Fiscal System of 
Renaissance France 

MARTIN WOLFE 
A comprehensive coverage of 
Pencil fiscal system From 
the Middle Ages through to the 
Old Regime, and its relation to 
roval, economic, military, pojltl- 
ml and religious affairs, £7.50 
Vide Series In Economic History 

Economic Opportunity 
and White American 
Fertility Ratios, . 
1800-1860 
COLIN FORSTER & 

C. S. L. TUCKER 
Using Yasukichi Yasuba’s thesis 
on this subject as Ehcir basis 
for discussion, the authors. show, 
that high fertility ratios were ' 
related to the thinness bf 
.settlement in the United State*, 
from 1800 r6 I860., . £2.95 

Yale Series in Economic History 


Yale University Press 
New Haven. London 


AUCUSTi: TOUSSAINT ; 

I list airc tics ilrs Mnscamgiirs 
.145pp. Paris : Berger- Levrau It. 50fr. 

Archivisis, so rliey say, have nu rime 
iunv to write hi.siory. Wltat n loss 
tills implies may lie suggested by the 
long list of books, about his own 
island ami the s turn muling oceim, 
thm have flowed from the pen of 
Auguste: Tonssuiiit, archivist of 

Mauritius for a quarter of a century . 
Now in retirement, with equal 
mastery of tho English and French 
literature, he is the first in under- 
tiike a combined study of u(] the 
Mnscareites. As one follows his dense 
pages, conviction grows that this 
timely synthesis springs less from 
delight in the past— when the lie de 
France and Bourbon were occa- 
sionally of real world j in port mice, as 
in the warlike days of Stiff ren and 
Decani] and die commercial boom 
i hat lay between them — titan from 
passionate anxiety for the Future oE 
these prolific and pliLnil societies, 
with their hair-raising dependence 
«m the sugar iimrkeL and external 
finance. His thesis is that “ decoloni- 
zation ", with nil its benefits (espe- 
cially those accruing to Reunion as 
a department of the French 
Republic) has barely touched the 
hard realities of colonial status, 
while the media are beginning io 
make the pour man proud. 

Delivered in the prim toilette of 
the nld-fashiuncd Flench textbook, 
each chapter iti five equal sect ions, 
with exemplary bibliography mu! 
statistical appendix, M Ton ssa hit's 
polite lei Tor-bomb is well disguised. 
Its first half, before the isiunds 
changed their names (though Reu- 
nion bt'LMiiiu Bourbon again in 1815- 
48), is no more than a dutiful 
ret im ring of well-trodden ground, 
where the author cun nevertheless 
indulge a caustic judgment at the 
expense of speculative at Ivor it liters 
and the monetary follies nf ilm 
metropolis. The gct-rlch-quick tiien- 
i.tulity nf Port Louis, front which 
curly colonial foundations can 
seldom he free, scents there to have 
!«> a permanent mark; but wo 
learn little in effect about its ori- 
gins. iipiirt from the corsair arma- 
ments, which M Tuusxuint is mo 


gund a pat ri ui in disown. Wltai one 
chiefly misses here is some account 
of plantation life, as we have it for 
the Antilles, bur with the difference 
that a society of resident planters 
uvidemly fusieivd a culture at least 
us attractive as r Inn uf the Brittany 
from which they mostly came. Why 
Mauritius remains so French is ,i 
question not wholly answered by 
the absence uf any siguificum Hrii- 
islt (as opposed to Indian) Immigra- 
tion. On this, the reader will ieitru 
more from Raymond dTJnicnvi lie's 
evocation, flier Stiff ren, recent 1 v 
published tu Port Louts ; he liu's 
more Feeling for the du/re far 
ninne m navul officeis at leisure— 
mid i hey were an educated set. 

M TousxuitU's survey aci|iiires 
more urgency when lie reaches the 
coolie trade thnt followed slave 
emancipation, for here begins to 
flood that Asian tide which by 1962 
was to place the Christians of Maur- 
itius, already a racial complex, in a 
one-tivo minority. The French statis- 
tics do not distinguish citizens in 
this way. but the deuiand for Hindu 
and Muslim labour continued strung 
at Reunion till the official him of 
1882. M Tou ssai nt roundly con- 
demns it all, without raising porii- 
nciir quest ions concerning rite em- 
ployability of the former slaves ; 
■they receive little hut statistical 
attention gl any point. He has u low 
opinion nf the quality of the new 
“ crypto-slaves ", and still more of 
the ** sirdars " who imule fortunes 
by rant ratling for this labour, 
though in is the short-sighted 
planters and town capitalists who 
have to take the blame for the 
Malthusian situation thereby 
created. In this context, one gropes 
in vain lor some definition of the 
business relations between planter 
and refiner, indued of the whole 
network of credit relations which is 
himed ut, us is the grip of ihe 
undifferentiated capitalists on local 
poliiicK. Meiirulnu.s references to 
levels ol prices and crop production 
provide only n few elements nf the 
economic history which, if all were 
told, might win sympathy for any- 
body won hits in prndncu someth ini' 
rliu world wains from these Islands. ’ 
Their addiction to muhnr till urc, 
M Toussiiint’s chief bugbear, is 
Mimriliing tltni only govern im- ills, 


. i 

Captains bould 


MICHAEL STKACHAN and BOIES 
PENROSE (Editors) : 

The East India Company Journals of 
Captain William Keeling and Master 
Thomas Bonner, 1615-1617 

237pp. University oF Minnesota 
Press. London : Oxford University 


Press. £5.25. 


Visitors to Carisbrookc church in the 
Isle of Wight may have noticed the • 
paeuc memorial to Captain William 
Keeling . (1578-1620) erected bv his 
“sorrowing wife ’’/the first verse of 
which runs i - ; 

Fortie ant I two years in this vessel 

.On the rough seas of life did. Keeling .. 

; A merchant fortunate, a captain \ 

■ . . bould, 

A courtier gradous, but (alas) not 

old. 

Although nothing Is known of his 
ancestry. and early years before he 
joined the service of the East India 
Company in 1604, Keeling was 
clearly a cut above the average sOa- 
1 captain pf his day. A groom of the 
chamber to -King James I, a friend - 
or the Earl: of Southampton, he has 
a; modest plgce in histories of English 
literature, due to the fact that his 

ship s company gave performances of 
Hamlet and .Rickard 11 off .Sierra 
L^one hi 1607, and a repeat per- 
fomiunce of HmUt. at Socotra in 
- 1608, He was described by the 'Dutch. 

' who met! him at the Moluccas in 16Q9, 
.ns. “a bold, handsome man, who 
: a E^*L AraI, !c aqd Malay very 

• well .. Sir Thomas' Roel amhn«arW 


perhaps, nmlil have ii-sirainuil. Yet 
ill** differoiii systems which have 
guvcriK'd Mam it ins and Reunion 
liave foiled to find any serious 
addition m sugar, anil not' for waul 
ut l vying almost i In* whole range of 
iropinil prodiicu : Mmiritius in fact 
grows a liiilf ieu and tin* Renuion- 
nais devasiaietl ilieir mmuirain 
forest in distil geraniums, which 
alU-niuit- happily with acacias. 
'Llierc is an iiluniiing excursus on 
the whole range of crop pests ; 
leaving cyclones aside, even lltu 
healthy Seychelles arc still troubled 
by the nidi it mini iiorer, successor to 
the .scalu insect on the viral coco- 
trt*i*s. The Seychelles, alone in these 
pans, have a fishing industry worth 
die name. M Tmissuinl, wlm evi- 
dently fooi-s that Mauritius should 
hove preserved something of the 
maritime vocal ion I .nbourdonnnis 
laid down fur it, has to admit thnt 
Capetown possessed superior advan- 
tages as an entrepot, m say nothing 
of the rise uf the Must African 
ports. 

If he is necessarily confined to 
mere notes on Rodrigues and the 
islets uf the archipelugo, lie never 

lusus sight of dark plimei ’• of 

Madagascar, once a source of food 
and labour, Inter the Amorim nf 
emigrants I com Reunion, wiio.se 
leaders exercised a strong influence 
?o LJ , French annexation from 
1881. The gravitation of Reunion 
towards Aft lea is one uf many sharp 
com rusts wit It rhe sist or island. 
Even under a common sovereign 
they were nut on good terms, lor 
Unurhtm resented playing manciple 
to the centre oF government mid 
pleasure. It has always had far 
more " poor Whiles ", many of them 
only dispossessed tvitli the rise of 
sugar and I timing io mein tinge idler 
the sudden slop mi immigniins from 
India. One result has been tu soften 
there tile racial clashes that compli- 
cate life ami pulii it s in Mauritius. 
Such divergences, overlaid since 1815 
by two widely different conceptions 
id empire, stand out clearly and at 
times poignantly from M Tims- 
saint’s double portrait, lie deserves 
to find renders in tills country, as 
Itu cert ui illy will across the Channel 
uiul at fiimie. 


mem uud integrity than most men 
would ”. 

Roofing was an unusually con- 
siderate commander of his men in 
an age when this was often taken us 
a sign of weakness. He was also a 
competent navigator and a skilled 
and experienced merchant — from 
which we may hazard the guess 
(though his editors do not) that he 
may have been employed by the 
Levant Company before lie joined 
the EIC. He certainly had an 
unusual knack of getting on with 
Oriental potentates and pilots at a 
time when ritust Europeans disliked 
and despised them, Iio was uncom- 
monly uxorious for his day and 
generation. He tried to smuggle his 
pregnant wife out to India with him 


in, 1615, being only prevented ar the 
last moment by a very peremptorily- 
worded order from the Governor of 


the Company to put her ushore or 
to face instant dismissal. He rclu<> 
tandy complied, but noted in his 
journal : " J received that extremely 
unkind letter from Sir Thomas 
Srtmhe, never obllviable." He was 
a sick man from dysentery when lie 
returned home in 1617, after a highly 
successful voyage to Surat, Sumatra, 
and- Bantam- He died three years 
later as governbr of Cowes Castle. 

Thomas Bonner. the writer of the 
° thor tapW Published- here, was 
born c ^580 at Leigh-on-Sea, and died 
at liku . (in - July, .20, 1616. which 

idSSJi* i Wh a the , *S st cmr K in i,i8 

journal is dated : June .18. This 
fega jjs almost entirely .limited to 

as^beh'2l«t n ?^ 8ati0nal ^ forn, «idD, 
as liermed the competent und ton- 

Micnuoufi navigator that he. cleariv 


this point us the i n c mu jij ruble nurra- 
Mves of Edward Barlow and Parson 
Tennge. 

Renders fn mi liar with Purehui His 
Pilgnmes (1G25) and with the late 
Sir William Foster's voluminous 
works oil the K1C will not find any- 
thing significantly new in these 
journals. They nre, tioiio the less, u 
welcome -addition to the literature on 
the English pioneers in Asia. The 
editing has been most admirably 
done nod the hook is beautifully pro- 
duced, as befits a publication from 
the_ James Ford Hull Library at the 
University of Minnesota. Its consul- 
tation is greatly facilitated by a 
model index an if by a detailed map 
of the whole voyage prepared by 
James B. Hustle, Master Mariner. 


II. A. KNNO VAN GKT.UKR : 

Oetemperde vrijhoid 

302pp. Groningen : Woltera-Nuord* 
hoff. 32.50ft. 

In Cetcmperde vrijheid. II. A. Eiino 
Van Colder explores the limits of 
freedom of religion, the press and 
education in the l)utqh Republic 
during the seventeuiith century. He 
snuws that the considerable degree 
of toleration which existed was the 
result of die lukewarm bucking 
given by tile civil authorities to the 
demands of the Reformed for legis- 
lation tn curb. Catholics and Protes- 
tant (UsaonLura, and for l hei ut reduc- 
tion of an effective Censorship. Even 
■where Jaws existed, they were only 
-iiaif-hcHriedly enforced. But when 
ui9putes_ within the church ar the 
publication of seditious pamphlets 
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Harvestai 

O. R. DQD, Electoral FiJ 

1832-1853. A Complete 

Kicnl Gazetteer! 2nd eilirij 

Hditcd, 20,000 word mid 
lion, bibliography of polios 
locations and electoral uigJ 
ty H, J, Hanham, Hiiirf 
University, £6, JO, 

LORD ASK W ITH,Ind«iJ 
Probiemsand blspuits(|)3 
Edited, 4,000 word intrajd 
tian, bibliography,' by Rmh 
D avidson, University of Eee 
burglt. £6,50. ] 

F. ADAMS, History of 
Elementary School Cm 
in England (1882) [with) 
MORLEY, The Struggle 6 
National Education {lift 
Edited, 25,000 Word Imrodw 
lion by Asa BriggS, Uni 
of Sussex, £6. JO. 

1 

The Lloyd George Libe 
Magazine. 1920-I92j.il 
new introduction by Ct 
J-la/.lehurst, Australian Ubb 
U niversity. 6vols, £80.00ll»sdi 


The Harvester Press Lid. 
Publishers 
50 Grand Parade 
Brighton Sussex 1 


igLrS IHNIOUK : 

nill rcson(hc Press 

'op Andr6 Peutsch. C.1.50. 

ii, Editor looks at Fleet Street *’ 
1 subtitle. It is «s wdl to keep 
in mind. The press in Britain, 
probably in most other enu 11- 
iioot the homogeneous, lightly- 
'[orce Its critics like to portray, 
j. narticulnrly true where pres- 
«re concerned. They uro very 
t in London from those 111 
e provinces. . 

airies Win tour lias been editor 
ib EKHing Standard tor tmi - 
3 wars. He Itns been nt the 
m and observed pressures— 
wL industrial, financial, legal 
, their most concentrated forms, 
whes frankly and sensibly. He 
however, to moke too much of 
pressure of editing in itself, ft 
cm (hat in far quieter days Lord 
In said, “Though journalism 
kill a man, it quickens his life 
tkilt it lasts." Yet it is likely that 

S in these more trying and turbu- 
limes (lie editors who have sue- 
led (6 the strain would have 
jw to in other professions, 
itageons, judges, statesmen, ami 
fci have as great, or greater, ros- 
btibiluies„witl) more grievous cait- 
waces of error. One does not Item' 
Hibelr repining. Many work well 
p their eighth decade. Editing is 
p Intensive, decision-demanding, 
pfliihe' 'dock task, it is true. U 
in many satisfactions. It should 
pjbe copdd with. It should not 
jidramatized. Mr Wiiitour’s typical 
b nay look impressive to an out- 


sider. Many uf the decisions lie iimcle 
will have been almost unconscious 
judgments acquired by long experi- 
ence. (The only oddity was asking 
the Circulation Manager’s views on 
which uf two stories should lend the 
paper.) 

This does not lessen the value of 
his bunk. The pressures dealt with in 
ids first chuptcr are the least import- 
ant. They urc largely self-made. It 
is the multi plying external pressures 
that must concern those who know 
that freedom nf information and of 
comment nre essential to liberty. 

Some pressures ure not us great 
as they once were. The public [ms 
by now largely taught the owners 
their lesson. Political pressures to- 
day are easier tu withstand. They 
have become more diffused. Politi- 
cians have to cope with television 
and radio as well as with newspapers. 
Their attack hus become fragmented. 
Hence the liking of some of them for 
an ovcr-lurdiiiR body which would bb 
sympathetic to their grievances, if 
not impose their will. 

The legal penalties have increased 
in decree rather than in kind. The 
situation is still unsatisfactory ; it 
could lie worse. It is in the nature 
of lawyers to hanker after restriction 
and secrecy: the new generation of 
judges is ninrc aware thou some of 
its predecessors of the benefits to 
society nf a free-ranging, public- 
spirited press. The pressure of 
advertisers lias heen overrated. 
Instances cun be cited. They are 
exceptional. They arc nut subtle. 
Firmly faced, they generally col- 
lapse. 

Tlie newest pressures on editors 
are the most serious. Although tha 


suggestions icceinly made tli.it 
workers tin newspapers should seek 
m influence the papers’ contents 
were quickly disowned by some poli- 
tical leaders, there is no doubt that 
the desire remains. The demands of 
sunic journalists rlmt policy should 
be decided by an editnrial commit teu 
are also dangerous. The power of 
small groups of staff to disrupt pro- 
duction, and the frequency with 
which they hio doing so, threaten 
the emit inn mice of some newspapers. 
Whatever the costs of disclosure, 
editors should fully inform their 
readers of ivlmt is happening. They 
would not wrap op news of this kind 
of action in vug tie generalities if it 
occurred in any industry other tliau 
their own. 

This coyness of editors about 
their difficulties in the past has been 
partly responsible for their present 
plight. It lias also led readers to 
realize that the press is not as frank 
and fearless as it makes itself nut to 
he. Mr Wlntour takes editors lo task 
for their weakness vis-i-vis the 
Breach of Privileges Committee, the 
Official Secrets Act, D Notices, and 
the lottery of libel actions. The dam- 
age caused by such culpability has 
not been ns great us that suffered by 
their having one standard of report- 
ing for their own affairs and another 
for everyone clsc's. 

Even so. it would be wrong to end 
nil a sour note. “ The newspaper in- 
dustry ", Mr W intour says, “ even if 
it is nor particularly successful in 
terms nf the haluucc sheet, 1ms much 
to be proud of." This can be 
accepted, so long us it is realized 
there is plenty uf room for improve- 
ment. 
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<t Making of a Television Series 
Cue Study in the Suciulugv of 
■bun 

to Constable. £2. 

Ks study from the Leicester Uui- 
Centro for Muss Cominuni- 
Research i$ about tho liuii- 
of a visual medium catering 
mass uudience in treating 
™**nd complex issues. It! Is 
Mtotu the subcultural soil 1 In 
l ! le Htairai consensus 
reniy dominating the medium. 

Elliott does not set out this 
£?JPi! ,e explicitly, per hups 
I*? “ e shares the assumptions 
(j. LI™” 13 .Personnel, perhaps 
of u certain coolness 
TSjTtural research, noted by 
Chli -f 80 n kis introdiictiun. 
tajJ" lf 0l,e shares in the pro- 
jr® eonsenstis and thinks it tho 
CSS is bound to be 
*W* documentation 
Wd material is col- 

f»iM£ r i reseritalion on matters 

won concern. 
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j! Btetne was tho 
m Essentially, tho 

fp oSS! ud8tld from * he sl aFt 

ns about it in hia 
a terms of contein- 


cniplo.VL-il liocutisc any suriuiis 
discussion is tun extunded for 
mud i» purposes. What is needed 
uiul desired is Lite clash of 
opinion, sharply and quickly 
focused, and presided over by a pro- 
fessional muster nf opinions, utiliz- 
ing certain conventional modes uf 
pejorative a.ssiiciatimi — eg, compari- 
sons with Hitler and Fascism. Dis- 
approved comment is dealt with by 
settinu disninfirinlng iinngcs along- 
side 1 lie verbal statement, raising the 
rate of interruption und selling rite 
person ennrurned in n context defin- 
ing him us an object of disapproval 
rather than an objective commenta- 
tor. Those defined as objective com- 
mentators uru drown from the liberal 
academia, which Is fairly continuous 
with the subculture of the media 
personnel themselves. 

Naturally enough, to query the 
assumptions of this subculture 
would elicit a defence based on the 
notion that criticism of the Estab- 
lishment ’* was u crucial function of 
rite media. Thus the theme of coun- 
tering the establishment is used to 
hide the established character of the 
opinions promoted. Not indeed chat 
those opinions necessarily convert 
tlie musses: the prejudiced proleta- 
rian continues to see Aif Garnett as 
a rough diamond. This is tlie boom- 
erang effect 11 to which Mr Elliott 
refers. And the academic continues 
to query almost everything he sees: 
from the left, typically, because tlie 
handling of Indt 


uf various kinds. But both sides re- 
cognize the media personnel involv- 
ed since they have links with acade- 
mia and yet nru deprived of the 
constraints which act ns partial con- 
trols 'in' the academic milieu or in 
serious imirunllsm. 

The Making of a Television Series 
mentions that the cumeromcn 
tended to view the [jiiidiiainn team 
as university graduates with little 
idea ivhat else to do. The lluid, dis- 
organized nature of the media cer- 
tainly attracts fluid, disorganized 
personalities and jackdaw minds 
working ad hoc on the it 1 subcultural 
hunches and perpetuating their 
views- by utilizing a young boy net- 
work. A febrile, faintly exquisito, 
cosmopolitan atmosphere results, in 
which thu participants address each 
other in the exaggerated terms of 
endearment characteristic of the 
theatre. This aLinnsphero attracts 
footloose graduates in tho humani- 
ties, especially perhaps from the 
higher status universities, so that 
television eventually becomes a first- 
name culture, in which brief candles 
sputter until they ure over-exposed 
and opposition is allowed only 
i 11 terms of certain well-known 
“ punitive personalities " engaged 
in displaying their entertaining 
oddities. Television is thus a 
subculture attracting tlie psy- 
chic migrants of subcultures and 
thereby, by a paradox, • present: 
Ing the vit — ' - f ■**• 
class. Thi 




Economic History 

Social and Economic History Series 

A reprint series of selected monographs and refer- 
ence works relating to the evolution of social and 
economic systems.Selected by S.B. Saul, 

University of Edinburgh 

Among the many newly reprinted works in the series 
are the f of towing: 

David Macpheraon 

ANNALS OF COMMERCE, MANUFACTURERS, . 
FISHERIES, AND NAVIGATION 

London, 1805. A vols. xvlll, 281 7 p. 

ISBN 0-384-3491 2-7/ Cloth $1 25.00 

Leo Pasvolsky and Harold O. Moulton 
RUSSIAN DEBTS AND RUSSIAN 
RECONSTRUCTION 

A 8tudy of tho Rotation ol Russia's Foreign Debts lo Hor Economic Recovery 
1st ed. New York, 1924.x! I i, 247 p. 

ISBN 0-384-45070-9/ Cloth $1 2.50 

Ludwig TegoborskI 

COMMENTARIES ON THE PRODUCTIVE 
FORCES OF RUSSIA 

London, 1855-56. 2 vols. 1027 p, 

ISBN 0-384-59802-1 /Cloth $35.00 

Royal Institute of International Affairs 

THE INTERNATIONAL GOLD PROBLEM 

Collected Papers; a Record of Ihe Discussion e of a Study Group o! 

Members of Ihe Royal Inetltute ol InleTnatlonal Affair ■ 

1629-31 . London, 1931. vlll, 240 p. 

ISBN 0-384-52296-3/Cloth $10.00 

Thomas Tooka 

A HISTORY OF PRICES, AND OF THE STATE OF 
THE CIRCULATION, FROM 1793-1837 

Preceded by a Brief Sketch of ihe Slate of the Corn Trade in Ihe Last 
Two Centuries 

London, 1838-1857, 6 vols. 3310 p. (Vols. 5-6 by Thomas Tooka 
and William Newmarch) 

ISBN 0-384-60956-2/Cloth $1 1 6.00 

History of American Economy Series 

A series of reprints of Important studies and source 
books relating to the growth of the American 
economic system. General Editors: William N* 
Parker, Yale University and Harry N. Scheiber, 
University pf California, Sdn Diego 
Newly reprinted works in tpis series Include tho 
following: 

Joseph Klnnlcul Angel! and Samuel Ames 
TREATISE ON THE LAW OF PRIVATE 
CORPORATIONS AGGREGATE 

6th ed., rev., oor., and enl. Boston, 1858. Ivll, 948 p. 

ISBN 0:384-01 473-9/Cloth $35.00 

Thomas Molnlyra Cooley 

A TREATISE ON THE LAW OF TAXATION, 
INCLUDING THE LAW OF LOCAL ASSESSMENTS 

Second ed„ greatly enl. Chicago, 1886. Ixxxvill, 991 p, 

ISBN 0-384-09775-8 /Cloth $35.00 r . 

Joseph Adna Hill 

WOMEN IN GAINFUL OCCUPATIONS, 

1670 TO 1020 

lU.S.) Bureau of the Census. Census Monographs IX ' - .V ; 
Washington, 1 929, xvl, 41 6 p. 

ISBN 0^64-23273-1 /Cloth $17,50- * 
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It is our most powerful 
emotional drive and 
yet we ignore it, we 
repress itand we hide 
it. In this work an 
eminent psychiatrist 
explains anger and 
shows us howto cope 
with this drive and use 
it constructively. 

£2. 75: paper £1. 65 

THE TREE 
HISTORY OF 
JOAN OF ARC 

Henri Guillemin 

How did this shrewd, 
dumpy peasant girl 
come to feel amission 
to save 'France' and 
succeed ? Much of 
the mystery remains 
in Joan’s character, 
but her treatment at 
the hands of friend 
and foe is all too 
clear and yet is very 
different to the half- 
legendary story of 
France's saint and 
national heroine. But 
the true history re- 
mains an almost 
unbelievable story. 
£3.75 

CHINA: 
MANAGE- 
MENT OF A 
REVOLU- 
TIONARY 
SOCIETY 

Edited by John 
M. H. Lindbeck 

The everyday details 
of running the world’s, 
largest society re- 
quired the develop* 
ment. of > complex 
institutions to perform ■ 
a variety of executive, 
administrative and 
political functions. In : 
this volume promin- 
ent scholars examine ; 
the ways in which 
the Chinese Comm- 
unists have handled' 
the management of 

their enormous and' 
diverse society .£7,35 
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Viewpoint 


sian asking whether the supply of it 
in die past couple of years has shown 
any signs of tapering off. Tn which 
rlio answer is — 1101 on your sucra lived 
nelly. 

Instrumental in die rise of (he 
semi-intclligciii.siu has heen its pant- 
lysing capacity to lake over die 
inCiins of production. A key chap- 
ter in the .•Imilomn »/ Alinfcrp Hull 
would ileal widt the unprecedciueii 
ahility of known feather-heads to he 
primed on the most expensive paper, 
instead of the least, and m live on a 
gram instead itt a garret. Your 
typical recent hull-hook is at about 
thirty miiiuul removes from die 
skimpy, Auiliorised-Kroinmiy-Ni.iii- 
daiil.s slim volume of twit poetry 
published hy Tamhi in die I'J-iUs : il 
looks like a Skira edit inn of the 
classic postwar period, with a deep 
cream wrapper, two different col- 
oured types ntt the title-page, and 
paper as softly rich us your finger- 
tips after ao hour in the hath. 


BY CLIVE JAMES 


S ince attacking Private Eye on a 
late-night television show early in 
the year I have found myself mak- 
ing regular trips to Pseuds 1 Corner — 
without passing “Go” and without 
collecting £200. Before I called it 
an institution no less comfortably 
placed than the College of Heralds, 
Private Eye had never heard of me. 
After I hod' called it that, suddenly 
1 whs rs dear to the magazine ns Sir 
Basil Spence. One of the poised visits 
1 have so far paid to the duucc’s stool 
was certainly deserved, a strained 

S hrnse receiving its just reward. 

ut otherwise I have been mildly 
cheesed off at finding sentences from 
my critical writings rudely jostled 
among the com mini nm of pin- 
brained uniiiess and suave fukery. 

Private Eye's crusade against bar- 
-bar Ism is decisively nobbled by Its 
own philistinism, and even though 
its editor undeniably knows how to 
pin one of his own sentences to- 
gether, it doesn’t necessarily follow 
that he's equipped to criticize one 
of mine. The genara! assumption that 
Pseuds' Corner Is somehow the arbi- 
ter of what is scnuntticuUy accept- 
nhlc simply goes to show thnt wo 
. live in an ngc o£ poltroonery. I, for 
, pne, will he damned hafora allow- 
s mg Private Eye to be tlut measure of 
, anything. „ 

i There is o tendency, in this conn- 
l;try. for the fashion of the moment 
.to- bo transformed 'overnight into an 
unquestionable Institution. This 
tendency should be resisted with all 


flic reasons for a long-standing 
neglect. On page 21 of this delicious 
booklet — whose authors I will not 
name, since there is a statute of 
limitations even on bug-eyed tom- 
foolery — appeared the accompany- 
ing diagram, purporting to unlock 
the secrets of a typical Roger, Col- 
umn movie. 


Few literary experiences come 
ns a total surprise: we get 

too much tidvunce warning. When I 
finally hit the mother loae anil can 
buy enough time to learn Russian, I 
expect tn be overwhelmed by Push- 
kin but not surprised by lum — the 
calibre of his critical champions tells 
me too well the order of the experi- 
ence I am in for. Lately, however, I 
have had a genuine surprise — dis- 
covering the imagination of 
Trollope. 

Z had suspected his novels to be 
dressed- up ledgers, us if he were a 
proto-Galsworthy, it has heen excit- 
ing to be faced witli the Siunoru 
Madeline Neroni in Uiirduvur 
Towers, n grotesque who proves her 
creator to be a muster talent. 
Despite every scene-doilging lapse 
and const itictimuil caprice, the 
Trollope novels 1 have so far rend 
si like me as capital works. Some- 
body mice culled l\. E. Cummings’s 
poems speeches front an unwritten 
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Period of 
seculur Time Scale 


available resources of scepticism. No- 
lle 


body mourned the ridiculous 7 Days. 


Nobody who was caught up in its 
us 


Direction of Time flow 


spastic tentacles of mismanagement 
gave a tinker's curse about the de- 
ni Isa oE Ink. I see no reason for a 
whimper of sympathy now that Priv- 
ate Eye has squandered the last of 
' its credibility. The magazine is 
richer than it was and will prob- 
ably continue until Doomsday— but 
■ let 'It continue, for heaven's sake, 
without our respect. For every fact 
it unearthed, it unleashed an un- 
truth; for every guru it unmasked, it 
set up a shaman; for every injustice 
it condemned. It condoned a snob- 
bery. Private Eye's enviable flexi- 
bility of stance was always depen- 
dent on its having no brains. Now 
It has disappeared Into success, 
.'where: It belong*, 

• *■ * " 


M - Millennium 
m - Millennic rclirar.ul 
P - Ptofano 


Place of actign of Cotnm 's groups: 


Group A »* D2 (sometimes including C or even B) 

Group B t- D2 to C’ (ionic limes with an Indication of D3) 
Group C: D2 to D3 


Never since Vesalius dared to cir- 
culate the first anatomical drawing 
that differed significantly from the 
dictates of Galen can there have 
been such a sun-burst of revelation 
in the learried world. But the lllus- 


certainly the reader doesn't often 
feel that the point is made or the 
story rounded out. But they get 
you hi: They are jumping with the 


tration was. only the beginning. Close unexpected. I am buying up the 

linnii /-atna f-krt fsvh K Thu Ou(n»l nJItinne 


Had Private Eye possessed the sub- 
stance of its pretension* — Had It not, 
that is, been, like Alexander Keren- 
sky, outmatched by its historical 
; role— it might have produced at 
. ledst one- truly valuable book, an . 
Anatorpy . of Modem Sutl. Pair Cer- 
tain it is that we live in one of the 


>n it . . 

grapple representation of Corman’s 
view of the flow of timp’V'it 
announced, ’‘requires a downward 
inclination In the profane intervals, 
and a hypothetical point M, signify. 
Ing -the millennium which must 
logically follow.” If the reader’s 
own profane Intervals are already in- 
clining upwards at this point, let him 


of the guilt 'engendered by doing a 
‘ “ ml 


great epochs of sham. Peter Porter; ait quleton his hypothetical point M 
'last week was talking about review- and di 


radio interview with Paul Johnson 
about James Pope-Hennossy’s recent 
critical 'biography. Feeling coni- 
i to understand somethh 


on: 


ig what comes a little farther 
'In terms of j ritual 


pelled to understand something of 
what I’d just been listening to — an 
unsettling proportion of which had 


the' scrupulousness of the 


il, _ phase been said by me — I read p cony of 
ralization, The .Warden that, had, ,i?eeii .lying 

yeti's. The long 


George Alien & Unwin 
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pmg elsewhere in hin*£*J 
!‘ r 1 htiarch's Umufft 

W, c,0,l; lwo or throe k - 1 ' 
A i he miens ; p| au ,“ *■;« 


SI. WARDLE : 


HiilM 


?-ivy; Vi-licius PaJ.M 


. , III | BE |Vg 

gnntg letter was not null J 
through, but read lyiih h -,1 


niuuiU'l 

down tUe margin of aithpr, 
ns excited the admiration if 
student ; and by the 


■»j” en " y 

fi'fii SI-*' 


of Nebraska 


D r»ow I»y “ f Wfr 

KK. «o motor, nod h.« 


ill a 


lusi'Y SS^ShZ 

I have, mil* 

Cicero left ; 
in a few day 
Aristophanes 
ow that our j 
- pell, 'J reyeiydi, ,„a M5 surea 


Y have, indeed, «i 1 ^{jSSSl progress ; Ik- quotes 
Cicero left ; but I Z \\ ^fSTef this and n_l ,.ha. : f R« 
m u few days. I am 
A i t st opluuies and Lucian. 1 , 

Now t limit our jaw has drim™* warded aside t --- . , 

Ihe fiiHli.iKs 

* r..- viilll MlUlll 


iSSTS this ami of Him s nc 


# ii« tils uvyii i 

Si raises un eyebrow or makes 
Sed aside; he fills in ■ few 


3-*ja«iteS££ "4 *e 


i uiiu c||,|ll,1M,,n 1 . . \\t m \ 


Uterary,' historical and pi 
cal, with which the critirbi 


which the critic hue 

spersed every volume, and . 


It is ut moments (ike this 
begin to regret (well, -to go on 
ting) those youthful yean 
dci cd on memorizing the i 
of Flight magazine — every 


disfigured by pencil marks, 
double, iiud treble, meandering 


the margin of sufah passages 
exrhod my admiration. C 
envy for the contents of X 
head tempts me to abtndu 


Vihtt this “ something ” was the 
ader ii left to speculate on, for 
Musor Wardlc has scarcely 

1 fitted any unitary analytic theme. 

Ike nearest he comes to tins is in 
fitting some kind of low-pressured 
rjjdioJogical clue : young lluziiit, 

Iron die age of nine, suffered from 
ftehek of a sense of security — he 
knl been moved around too much, 
from place to place, as a child, 
film this steins his brooding sell- 
pposure, his . courageously confes- 
im sensibility, his desire lor 
reassurance, his irritability. 

Ail tbo clue seems, ill the end, 
tnly lo diminish the innn. Here is a 
btge book about u very versatile 
jKnalhi, who wrote a few essays 
rtkh Professor Wardlc allows to 
k»e been very good indeed, and a 
jimu quantity of litcrury, nnisiic, 
|dnmitic and. political criticism 
(it would seem) was pretty 
but was vitiated hy faults of 

iieao lemurs me m mSS /*' " or hosie ^ ‘>vei-oi na- 

Niiinber One critical prindpk-IW 011 or waywardness and 
judge contemporary nod M 1 te! ve „ n n e8 . s ’ '^?. r|l,iUlv1 ^ 1 * lvul1 
merits — mid declare of his ucciuiiiimnice. 

Cor nun’s Attack of tk < 1^0 was not only a duffer us a 

*‘z"z ffis-r jk. :i . 

have seen it umce. .-J JkM taste to blame the girl who 

predpiiatcd his folly. The uiipre- 
reader, meeting William 
IB" 11 f0 . r the first lime in these 
iJW. might well Jay the honk 
j™ i, wondering whether “the 
«« had. not bean over-officious 
“Wpingtho man's momm y alive. 

« a contribution lo .scliolarsliip 
£ bnwraphy \ s u |j vcry well, 
n • 1 MK , m> , e ^ would huve pre- 

Vo If! . : 5 ?i lw ? ,u W/« hv p. P. Howe 

kJAltl • « • LM ? red some of his own “ pve- 

E-h, *nd Heischel Baker's 
. n ttl . xl i Ualnbridee S ,/fl ^< l9G2) is both more 

by Beryl tom 8 ■ n,oi, ° successful in 

; • j. ‘J 18 writer within his times. 

kfh without qualification, 
ii- .u-h njfl! iin^ er , , olc - B »t Ralph Wnrdle 
sharp, Ghllll "£^ hW |eS ii| 6 fL U,ef V 1 1 ,° ? n 8 Lil students— 
“ 5 , up E^o viowoi 2bte°v)° 8cal “W"i« l >t 

,Badinfl Slftbey «n quickly find out 

S was writing, and when, 
to at. .i ? 1 a foot hote leading on 
Mi* vrlher article in MLN or 



il lias always been lo a 


Duckworih books! 


Hazlitt the 


friend*:, 
theory.” 

Tilt- pnliiica) ilit-ory of William 
llnxlii t is still imperfectly under- 
stood, and when ii is at length 
iippreciaicd peihaps we will learn 
why die “world'’ lias been reluc- 
liiiu to let his work die. After his 
early philosophical essay. Principles 
of Hiiinuu Action, he eschewed 
system ; his running responses — to 
political events, to Malthas, to Bern- 
limn and u> Robert Owen, to ortho- 
dox political economy — have consis- 
tency, hut one can deduce the 
incnmipiilde core only by inking 
hearings upon it from the cir- 
cumference of seemingly empirical 
judgments. Roy Park lias offered 
such a reconstruction of ilio core of 
Hazl ill's philosophical and aesthetic 
belief ill Hazlitt mid the Spirit of 
the Age 11071), and a complemen- 
tary reconstruction of Hazliti's 
polemical political heart (which 
migli: modify some of Mr Park’s 
conclusions) is called for. But no 
critic or biographer will be compe- 
tent to handle this thought if lie is 
bemused by the notion that histori- 
cal judgment consists hi balancing 
the good on all sides of the ques- 
tion. It viaa exactly this blurring of 
issues in the name of good taste, 
this confusion of the epiplienonietia 
of social and personal life with the 
deeper thrusts of power and of 
interest, which made Hazlitt reach 
for his most polemical pen. Tn lus 
character of Wilber force lie ivas 
enraged by his “moral equivoca- 
tion ”, which “ winds and undulates, 
and glides up aiid down on texts of 
Scriptures and scraps from Paley, 
and trite sophistry, and pathetic 
appeals to his hearers in a faltering, 
inprogressive, Side-long way . . ■ 
Professor Wardle is pained by 
Huzlitt’s characters of Canning and 
of Lord Eldon: “His violent anti- 
Tory prejudice blinded him to their 
merits." This is a possible view, 
although it might with equal force 
be held that both choracters are 
brilliantly drawn ond that the 
second is unusually well-organized 
and condensed. But if Professor 
Wardle is to make these extra- 


Job for 
a Woman 


”Qno of Lho mofl compulsive nml 
acutely ohsevve-d thrillers of the year." 
— Peter Clrosivnor, Daily Express. 

’’A very ingenious, absorbing dt-lu.-tiv« 
story of i>tar quality. ” 

—Andrew Hope, Evening Sttnnloid. 
"Sup vim- writing an«l excellent 
chnrncteriantii .ns of contempoiiiry 
university youth.” 

— Maurice Richardson, The Observer. 
"One riftho.se crime noveiista who 
deliver not merely an intriguing 
puzzle but also offer an impressive 
na native shill, characterisation and . 
background atmosphere as well." 

Graham Lord, The Sunday Express. 

£1-M 


Places 


by James Morris 

A collection of travel essay* about 1 

pi accs und part s of llio world : 
Alexandria, Baden-Baden, lho Basque 
country , Calcutta , Capri. Chicago, 
Ceylon, Darjeeling, Fiji, Iceland . . 

Ireland, Kashmir, Malta, Swaziland, 
Trouville, Walen und Wyoming. 
Illustrated with fifteen photographs. 

£2-05 


The Pagoda 
War 


by A. T. Q. Stewart 

Lord Dufferin and the fall of the 
Kingdom of Ava 1 865-8. 

"It is an extraordinary and fascinating 


play. I suppose Tralloue's books arc 
scenes from ail unwritten novel — 


wherever 1 find them, thankful that 
I knew next to nothing about the 
man before I started to read him. 
In fact I only got on to him because 


ing being worse th a alt. wag. T doubt „_ T F ,„ w » 

that it 18,:^ an 1 certain that even. A(A0 is tlje ,rjte of sacralization'. The Warden that h 
Hie worrtjouhjflhsm demonstrates wherethe moral person, infhe Durk- aronnd tbe house for’ 

i _ transferred^ from road to learning is often thq surest. 

’ ■-** • - letter written frdm Calcutta |n 

preserved .«n 
Life of 

i ■ i j *u t. -.i i T ver -i u jc symbolic M«eouI«v, Macaulay casually gives 

. (leaded that tlte.nitwjtiji r^ponrible kjss.off. an'd in fact .the j*e« pf the an account of his, reading over the 
shoti/d be calJea to order. SbOrchlug r pamphlet, while It never rises slnnl. previous year. Fasten your seat belts, 
W jumbled library for. specimens, I . ficantjy above .this level, at least folks: . . 

: fig£s*-2S&3- 


Harriet 


revolutionist 


'. . . a 
about a 
relationship 

. . . The ending has a 

ellecC ; 

Julian Symons, SmV . 


the literary scene in the war mid 
postwar years : which papers were 
subsidized, which audience they ad- 
dressed, why Hazlitt (who had 
plenty of allies among the populist 
radicals like William Hone) found 
himself uncomfortable alongside the 
” Scotch fcelosopliy " and middle- 


Ho wrote not in Ids usual Table 
Talk strain, enlivening his points 
. with anecdotes ; she bitterness or 
tis, old political essays revived, 


waraie is jiihkc ui«» > j u u an exiraoLuuuuy mw imnimuiiB 

litarary judgments, he should go B torv Ret egeinet the back around of tbe 
farther and tall ua ' old royal palaco in Manila lay, with ■ 

moreover, why these Us pagoda temple* and palm trees . . . 
merits should appeal to his subject. Why did mich » euccceaful campaign 
who was Implacably opposed to arouse such bittor controversy attn® 
Canning's diplomacy and whoso time, and why did it bring discredit on 
friends had suffered under Eldons tlio tvoopawho carried it out? Dr 
genial i , epi , esejon. But Professor g( eW art lias anewored Iheee questiona 

Zt lt ' V he d hJ' a beo„ ■VttStt ilW ftwciwoting nnd brl Uinntly 

ambivalent, 1 moderate Liberal. He reaearehed norraUve. 
finds the Politico/ Essays (nub- — H. Montgomery Hyde, BEC 
lished In the - year of Peterloo) Northern Ireland . . 

“ indiscretions -and ho walks with With 8 pa rob of pin ten nnd 2 ranps. £3 
the flattest of Vtitlcol feet arouttd 

The Spirit of the Age. “He liad to ; 

strain hard to find any good in a i 


Tory, especially^ Tory convert, and 
old comical essays rovivcu, Ills estimates of many of h s sub- 
and he s SeS more » scold Mi je« S were clouded hy ®™jodjce_”j 
renders than to entertain them. 

The fun had suddenly been 


Smyrna 1922 

The destruction of a city 


drained out of the essays. 


das” political economy of the radj* And for this he finds a reason ready 
cal Edinburgh Review, which ie-. t0 hand. Sally Walker bad trans 


cal iLiWlourgn ----- , 

mained, nevertheless, the only 


i"?. 1 loss useful Ilf 

end imaslnallon »ncal background or to 

to a really good hor or^ y ^\s associates “only when it 

this one c ? h u d - C uracy d ? fwpo » t0 niy primary 
bettered for the ac E?„ 0 ^ Ul )derstanding the man 

observations ,h0 it did not often so 

of tension.’ 1 ; firtu c i ™ 8 18 8 n interesting and 

ka» J* n Hazlitt's crotchety, 
itetrch' nf ncttld Pf 0| nIsing father Tn 
-w^riL. B{ssentliie pulpit in 

orlaW 1 ^ emp- 

. an extremely gw ffo wiSiS’S?* 1 D J ,s ent (and the 

E i 'E h r r ° e “ ; 

David Benediclua, p Revolution appears 

; ^d£ r e P ^ o 0lia ‘ in B complexity, 

: ...ii oi SfeVWte*.? 


'' Quality " Ttind well-paying) quae 
terly to which He could gain regular 


admission. In the absence of con- 
S much else must appear 
fni-ni Itous episodic, a matter of 
« prejudice " or irritability ; we can 
neither understand why young John 
K responded so ardently to 
Hazlitt, nor why the running hattlo 
between Hazlitt and Coleridge and 
Southey was something a good da 
more serious and principled than a 
matter of spleen. - 

Professor Wardle knows better. 
Ua has written a life of- Mary 
Wollstonecraft 3^^ ''J'JLriS 

nnKtlcai and social ideas as serioua 
maltors. But in Hadiu he seems to 


lo iiaiiui uni'j ■ ■ — - . 

ferred her flirtatious attentions to a 
young man named Tomkins. bm oji 

One must enter a protest against 0 pini 

this trlviallzation of Hazlitt s pro- . . j^ t j e 
found political commitment. This — - 

commitment, which informed all bis 
manifold critical. wntings. wSa a 
central' organizing Principle 
throughout his life. It was a com- 
mitment which was never windy or 
doctrinaire, hut remained lithe, 
alert, self-critical, even at times 
quizzical or nostalgic, but olw^ps 
utterly beyond reach of purchase, 
capitulation, or aposiacy. jt was a 

commitment which endured through 

repeated defeats, betrayals ortj - 
‘ ile by h|s own “side the default 


" Mental courage ”, wrote Hozlltt, « 

i' cii'r 6 , by Marjovie Houeepiau , 

few else would, particularly if I "Mina HouBeplen, an Armenian I 

think It right. I herself, haa -WTitton a vigorous but ; 

my fr^ m 0 °obsSi^v d? restrained account and gathered . 
strength or "ndHference to the particularly valuable freflh information 
anions of others, I . know not. In from witnesses who survived. She I 
■' raisea profound issues of 

historiography end diplomat! o 
morality in her flriqj phapter 
— Campbell Page , The Guardian. 


else I have the spirit pf 
martyrdom: but I would give, up 
any thing sootier than an abstract 
proposition. . .r 

These are not characteristics to 
make a writer, well-loved ; as a 
reviewer in Blackwood*s remarked, 
“He stands With hi* back turned on 
the whole writing world, and need 
not therefore be surprised to get an 
bccasional kick or two.” 


£3-50 


BlackMarsden 

by Wilson Harris 

“For the flrst.timo he lias turned from ' 


described himself as " a Revolution^ 
' doubt preferred this 
condescended to, 



reBuit enthralling." 

—Paddy Kitchen, The Scotsman . 
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pugh This is, of course, ian understate- ■ ror iuq mm>iuiu hc un 
prm- .ment: Hazlitt was being kicked ror uieines inspired by hia native Ouyana p ; 
ifaull most of Hib writing Ute^ Since ( he . haa treated Edinburgh to hia own 

peculiar mix hiro of psychic fantasy and 
intelloctual speculation . I found the 
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bility) without 

lhm/aht was about. The reauer „ l3U uu.j...— 
Introduced rteUher to the ebullience | so lated, ar 

<S postwar popular reform, nor to sense? the 


sadness., ot that, en- 


^ l|| j 

. fr °m boyhood 
y found ic to be so 

lainortanf ■ tn n .l. 


fts ri^r^ion (and the active assent : . . 

which the Lake Foeis gave J » the wa3 fl|sq abort something real, 
repression). .’It. was in ? <S iS5? n Sft His editor) wa^tea 


has often beish left, in a nilnorlty U/liltGflllQ Out 
in the House of Commons, with 
only on® or two on his side, we 


of that Wsio^jn^that jmggg 


■i Miss' Balnbridgs JJ* J„ 

visual aensa-^s® ® ^eiephpf,: 
the. physical ;fl» _*• ■ 

; Valentina CuanlngW!"'. j.;, 1 .. 
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T^hlS^ nt ' t0 probe the 
REi-vUow benevolence 
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Hazlitt wrote hw essay OP 


'■HiS ^ ‘friend , 1 1 William 
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by Seamus Heaney 

A new volume of poenoa by Soarnua 

Heaney- Although he is now beck Lr 
hih native Northern Ireland , he 


«bt8 Ii (| reugiosny. 

Sfi 1 ^.painting 

i“k«. | uai__ . hi Hazlitt’s lime, wh." 
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■e time, why 

»"« whirf 
1^*5 ®**- ..Nor does Pro- 
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vile amithesis, a living ?, nt L u f suC h" 
nini.t (.at ire on ilmselt". “Sr? 


took 

against 

nennle ”, tois was not sometbing 
whlEh happened in same - rartfied 
element, tfie “ blrtoty u of ideas” • 
5 Tiifl personalities I have 


suspect, . unfortunately for his 
country, thjtt -History y/ul be 
. found to enter Its protest on tbe 
; ’.same Blde oEjthe question l , 

While History'Has noif proved to be 

u stngle-iriinded as that, on a bun- w . 

notic«bl.™,deninrofhi.pc.tic 

sireneW of touchy anticipated Judg-,, landscapes. ... 
ments which -at jeast some htsto- 
■rlans and critics have com®. to . 
endorsej -This suggests a man. of 


recently spent a year in California; 
and Wintering Out reflects this in a 
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NOVEMBER 24 1972 TLS: 


1 he I list ft ry of rduus is one of a 
number nf aumcs applicable tu a 
particular ivuy of doing History ; 
common substitutes are Culture 
History, the History of Civilization or 
Intellectual History. We have our- 
selves preferred ilie History ol* Ideas 
us the title for this special number 
of the TLS because it seems to criti- 
cize as well as to extend the notion 
of History as it is still frequently 
taught and thought about. The His- 
tory _we are used to may not be with- 
out ideas, but it is so crowded with 
significant people and events that 
thought can seldom be kept separate 
from action. The History of Ideas 
is n good corrective to what in France 
they now talk about as “ I'histoirc 
c-v&iicmcntielle 

The prospect it offers is not 
exactly the contradictory one of a 
History without events, but of a 
History which brings with it a 
fresh definition of the word “ event ”, 
Things happen in cultural or intel- 
lectual hfe, even if Jess abruptly and 
with less immediate resonance than 
in political or military life, and the 
historian of ideas is right to try and 
fit them together in some satisfying 
constellation. For some tastes, such 
History will always he too specula- 
tive and, in extreme cases, mystical, 
offensive as it is to the prevailing 
nominalism. But for the uncommit- 
ted it offers nn invigorating chance 
of reconstructing the past in its 
private us well ns its public dimen- 
sions. if the History of Ideas one 


day flnurNhes, as ii ought to, it will 
provide a valuable distraction from 
the relentlessly chronological se- 
quences of historical “ facts ’*. 

* * * 

Historiography is one academic pur- 
suit with u public outside the univer- 
sities and this public nmy, us mu- 
re viewer remarks on another page, 
lie a guarantee oF its future, should 
historians themselves ever lose faith 
in it. The writing of history has 
traditionally been seen as a literary 
practice rather thou a technical one 
and, however energetically some 
cn ii temporary historians try to rea- 
der their publications unreadable by 
the world ui large, there will surely 
remain a strong literary element in 
the more accessible historical works. 
It is fitting, therefore, that the Wolf- 
son Foundation should this week 
have awarded two extremely gener- 
ous cash prizes for historical publi ca- 
tions, of the kind usually reserved 
for novelists and avowedly more 
' creative*' writers. 

The Foundation's senior prize— of 
£5,000 is " Cor an established his- 
torian who has published important 
work since January 1, 1971, and 
whose work over the years the 
Foundation wishes to distinguish 
This has been given tu the military 
historian Michael Howard, who ar 
tlie beginning of ibis year published 
Strategy, a volume in the 
official history of the Second World 
War- The Foundation's second prize, 
of £3,000, is “ for an historical work 


published since j a unary 1, 1971. 
which ii considers has made a most 
impnrfuiir com ri hut inn tu the under- 
standing of history It lias given 
this prize in another Oxford histo- 
rian, Keith Thomas, for his bonk 
Religion and the l h'vlinc nf Magic, 
which is described elsewhere in this 
issue by Christopher Hill as “per- 
haps die must important contribu- 
tion in our understanding oE English 
cultural history, mid indeed English 
history tuut court, published in the 
past general inn ", 

* * » 

It has I iee n u lucrative fortnight, too, 
far John Berger, wlin.se Inst novel, 
C«\ has won not only The Guardian 
fiction prize of 200 guineas hm the 
Booker Prize also, which is worth 
£5,000. W. L. Webb, the spokesman 
Ear The Guardian punel of judges, 
having expressed somo fond 
anxieties about the ugly corner the 
novel lias got into recently, went on 
to praise Mr Berger’s " range of 
vision and resources of unfamiliar 
energy ”, which “ seemed to be forc- 
ng a way out of the corner— knock- 
ing » few bricks out certainly, and 

n .,!*•? * n l * ,e °f »ew pos- 

sibilities”. The TLS Front-page 
review of Mr Berger’s novel (June 9) 
took a similar line, if a rather more 
cautious one; 

When G was still u work in pro- 
gress, Mr Berger remarked of it: 

I do not know whether it will 
eventually be entegorized as un 
description of a dream." ... At a 
essay, a novel, h treatise, or tho 
time when the traditional boun- 
daries of fact and fiction, of 
mingi nation and intellect, are in 
a state oE flux, no one is better 
equipped than lie to lay mine- 
fields across the borders, to cuncei 
the poet’s prove rh i id licence and 


to pluck the uutliorial eye (mid 
“ I “J from n privileged anonymity. 
C, is u work which raises questions 
of great critical interest. It does 
lint, however, ill ways succeed in 
fashioning convincing connexions, 
whether consul nr siriiciurai. 

But C was near enough in fiction 
for The Guunliun, and the 1 looker 
judges seem to have been udcquulely 
convinced by Mr Berger's causal anil 
struct ilia] connexions. 

* * * 

I .usl week the British Irish Associa- 
tion held iis inaugural meeting; 
F. S. L. Lynns and David Wilson m e 
co-cluii rilien, and I .ndy 1 ) u Burin, 
J oil ii Vuizey ami Robert Kee lire also 
un the board. The Assoc ini ion's 

g eneral aim is to improve “ relations 
etween the peoples of Grout Britain 
and Ireland ", mid while it lias 
various projects of its own it hopes 
also to act ns a den ring-house for in- 
dependent projects, giving Infnrnm- 
tion and assistance to other 
bodies and streamlining ilie existing 
machinery for intercoiii.se between 
tlie two countries. The organization 
has no political line ; Its activities 
will bo exclusively in tlie academic, 
cultural and social spheres. 

At present, no channel exists for 
academic exchanges between Britain 
nnd Ireland. There is no indepen- 
dent body and the British Council, 
surprisingly, does not include the 
republic among the countries for 
m u . Provides exchange grams. 
In till tills gup the Association in- 
tends to arrange postgraduate 
scholarships, either by direct sub- 
sidy or on a reciprocal basis. Also, 
it wdi organize lectures and semin- 
ars, in which Irish scholars and intel- 
lectuals can participate. 

Another cultural gap has recently 
been tilled by tin- Association : as a 




To the Editor 


scheme A griraii of dm . W 
he nmt Protestant chiE^j 

psa.f&s.-sSa 

r'i'.t'sSiwsS 

discovered that there had il 
css than 12G simil* * 
I tin itched > by public aad 
bodies tins summer— with v 
degrees ot success— and ih* 
ciation considers that It caul! 
n useful role hero by helping u 
ordmate them. In oddiM 
will he an annua] conference, 
rha Hues of the AngloC 
Kbnigsty inter, In which poGii, 
academics and journalists from 
cniintrics will meet to discuss 
col aspects of Britisli-lrish rehjJi 
Tlie first of these will be bell 
Magdalene College, Carobridtf.u 
March 3(1- April 1, with the tom 
title, “ Britain and. Ireland: Ui 
standing and Misuiidersteodinj'. 




Tlie Association has about 
founder members ami needs 
ns tunny more; subscription 
founder members are £10-11(10, 
£2.50 for ordinary members, 
donations— nml any siiggeslior 
would bo welcomed and sh«H 
sent to Nick Stndlcn, The Setrtfcj. 
Monro House, 9 Poland Street, lo 
don, Wl. 


Goodness was not enough 



...AuloblbBrapliy of Terence 
O Neill 

ISOpp. liart-Davis. £2.23. 

TONY GUAY : 

The Orange Order 
292pp. Ilod ley Head. £2.50. 

Lord O’Neill of the Maine wns, ns 
(.'uptuin Terence O’Neill, Prime 
Minister of Noriliern Ireland from 
March 1963 until April 1969, When 
he ass timed office the province en- 
joyed tranquillity. Tho IRA hud 
■ r 5«nt y abandoned its futile border 
of tensive will cl i bad been splutter- 
iiig on since 195S. Economic condl- 
ticrns in the province , were Improv- 
ing. The new Prime Minister en- 
joyed excellent relations with 
ministers and civil servants at West- 
minster. He wns a good “ambassa- 
dor abroad for Ulster, ut lus best 
with industrialists who might be 
interested in establishing plant in 
the province.^ He discerned the flaw 
in Ulster society, and saw that with- 
out the transformation of Its com- 
munity relations it had no secure 
future as “ the only part of Ireland 
to enjoy a British standard of liv- 
d * ’ *V? , w ?. n approval among 
Roman Catholics both- north unu 
south of the border to a degree un- 
matched by any predecessor in his 
omcc. Yet, when Captain O’Neil t 
resigned, the condition of Ulster was 
one of political cm bit torment, move- 
indnt towards extremes, and the 
imminence of communal violence on 
,* y!** P*L“v«U to'., be- uncon- 

trollable by the forces at the disposal - 


of the provincial gm cram ml. Whai 
went wrong ? 

A\ llol >ioRraphy of Terence 
O Neiu helps litrTu towards an nnswer 
to that question either in Its dis- 
closure of hitherto unpublished infor- 
mation (there is almost mum), or in 
Its analysts of the political develop- 
ments over which he presided (tho 
anulysis is thin). But the memoir is 
of uss 1st mice in revealing n good deal 
about the man who wiis in u bettui 1 
position than nuyonu else to lufiu- 
■ence the course of events in those 
years. Not that ho is an i turns nuc- 
tive or confessinnni unto biographer 
~far from it. But, being written 
without art dice, tho book imparts 
more than it states about the man 
who wrote it. 

■ His explanation of the detorlnrn- 
t ion that occurred during his term 
of oJTico is u mixture oE fatalism and 
simple moralism. He writes of his 
great personal sorrow that my 
attempt to.briug about reconciliation 
was wrecked by wicked men, and 
that I was thereby unable to inaugu- 
rate a peaceful solution to this 
a^s-oid problem”. He does not in 
that, passage name the wicked men, 

' but it would appear that he numbers 
among them a sizable proportion of 
his ministerial and parliamentary 
colleagues in the Unionist Party. 
Elsewhere he concludes that it was 
the insistence of Belfast Catholics in 
celebrating in 19GB the fiftieth 
anniversary of the Easter Rising 
"which made 19G8 [the renewal of 
communal violeucol inevitable and 
was bound to put the whole future 
of Northern Ireland in the melting 
pot •' * that - it Wfls the Unreason- 

able attitude of extreme Protestants - 


Mark Gertler 
: is incrcisin^ly regarded as one of the most important 
English painters of this century. 

Brought up in the slums of Whitechapel he later 
developed close friend ships with members of the 
! . ' Bloontsbury.icirde. 

His life wm Constantly, dramatic and in 1939 
he committed suicide, .. 

John Woodeson • ; 

^ 'tow had access to his private diaries avid to all • 
Gertiert apd Carrington's IpLters and has spent several 
years in research devoted to Mark Gertler to produce 
this first biography which also contains the first full 
catalogue raison 6 of his work, tSSC with 76 illustration 


,n die Paisley marches 
il j 9 ! 1 * wl l»cli ** nnule it inevitable 
that the whole future nf -Stormont 
would be put at risk"; or that, 
although Hie start nf the Civil Rights 
movement (autumn, 19GBj jolted the 
more i intelligent Unionists out nf the 
Izulicl Hint the old nrdor could coil- 
timic, “ hy then it teas too laic ” 
(i mill's added). 

Lord O'Neill is severe in his ecu- 
suio of oilier Ulster poll tic in ns, nnd 
nf none is liis censure more severe 
Jhun ' of Ids predecessor Lord 
Hrookclifirnugli, whom lie represents 
ns being indolent mid narrow- 
minded, nnd nf his successor but 
one, Brian Faulkner, whom lie repre- 
sents as being disloyal nnd disin- 
genuous Lord O'Neill’s free distri- 
bution of blame invites examination 
j i , °, wn contribution to the 
debacle, though it need not be con- 
sidered in the sume moral terms. 

. He was of sufficient breadth of 
view and extra-provincial experience 
to see what wns wrong with the poli- 
tical society of Northern Ireland, 
and to regret what he saw. But he 
was seriously deficient in the skills 
which alone would have enabled 
jiim to an something effective about 
it, the skills known as political. And 
to the Jack of skill was jollied a lack 
of will. He reports that he had al- 
ways # Intended to retire from tho 
premiership in the autumn of 1969 
when he would be fifty-five. By the 
autumn of 1968 lie. was thordughJy 
disheartened. The early civil 
rights marches with their pro- 
mise or much worse disturbances to 
come caused him to conclude that 
my policy of trying to • improve 
community relations had received 
such a. severe setback that you could 
really say it was lying in pieces in 

ration ^5. ■ His inclinadon was to • 
resign. He received many expres- 

ian 
so 


relations hulwecn North mid Smnli; 
mid in tin- Nuiili itself between tin- 
Lwo sections uf Lite community." And 
so it wus lhnt the reforms nuiniivd 
ro meet tlie civil f.rievuiici-s of tin- 
Kniniin L'iiiimlic itiiimriiy iiepuii tn 
come only in the lust imiiith-, uf his 
preniicrsliip and only ut tlie behest of 
Westminster. All that Imrd O'Nitili 
had liimself been able in do In treiu 
the disease which he correctly ding- 
noses was to iniiiuli' a series of dli-ort 
meetings with the Prime Minister of 
the Republic of Ireland for Ilie dis- 
cussion uf functional runperation be- 
tween the lwo pai is of tlie island ; tu 
visit Catholic .schools and be seen in 
public with cardinal and nuns ; and 
to make speeches deprecating tlie 
ancient and continuing divisions in 
Ulster society. It does nut sound 
much, and indeed ir was ton little to 
control even the u mount uf move- 
ment that it generated. lint it would 
ho wrong tu belittle what he did. ll 
was a great deal more chan any other 
leading personality in the Unionist 
Party had hden prepared to do ; uud 
if proof is required thut what O’Neill 
was doing was not negligible it is to 
be found in the enmity he earned 
among the Prntestunt extremists 
and the good opinions he won among 
the Catholic moderates of his own 
society. 

“As the party would never stand 
for change. . . .” Lord O’Neil Pa acqui- 
escence Tn that veto was tlie fluw in 
his political career. His memoir gives 
no account or even hint uf any cal- 
culating and sustained attempt on 
{ms pert to create a combination of 
like-minded men with a view to 
breaking down the resistance of the 

S arty machine, of any attempt to ‘ 
hrlde or isolate the reactionaries, 
to outmanoeuvre unscrupulous oppo- 
nents, to rally liberal opinion in such 
a manner as to make it politically 
effective. Not only has tlie memoir 

el 
to 


dust rial in vestment. On the 
hand, one looks in vaiu for: 
othur chan rha most 'cursory 
of social conditions in tho i 
for mi analysis of tho bitua 
pidilicul farces, for evidence tin 
tried tn mnnipuldte them, for 
sign that he felt it necessary to 
a political ulliancc capable of 
lug the nhstuclca to the f 
of liis policies. 

Of course, lio might na« 
nmvhcro by tho hand* 
methods of politics, but he 
nt least have tried. ' On hu - 
mecting with the 
Cun ad Jan Conservative rani 
commoiu-i : “ If ever dno of 
gentlemen strayed into pohlJJr 
mime of that man is SmWd. 
naino of another Is O’Neill, a 
Good Mnn Goes" was the JMJ 
Times gave its leading articte<Jg 
occasion of Terence OHellfyrtg 
nation. True, but goodoedB** 
enough in those occupying ^ 
political office. " ’ ' ^ 

The only mention tfjiv 
mokes in his memoirs of thf onv 
Order, of which lie was agg 
ix of his encounter with iMo ^ 
foundiiind. He was infonaw^ 

the Newfoundland Qrd? . 

cancer hospital to which it 
Roman Catholics : “I 
tlimmlu since that if \Ldst 

in Ulster had developed Ita i 
way as tho Order In 
then today’s trauUfl 
have tuken place. Tony 
The Orange Order i 

Order In Ulster has dewJS 
assesses its . contribution. ^ 
present civil breakdown- 5^:8 
Information about the . 
sparse and part of thM JPJgj 
of Mr Gray’s book Is f ' ^ 

easily avo ilabie 
mat ion contained in 
and the ordert official 
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: The Strachey Trust 

Sir.— In their loner of November 
i 1? Michael Uolroyd and i’au! Levy 
■ uvthai the Strachey trust bus been 
Sawed ns n charity under ilie 
“Central Register of Maiiu- 
fliDis". This name is similar to 
J. of the Nnilonnl Register of 
Archives. The aims nf the trust 
Hem to be similar as well. I n these 
rireumsionces I have been asked to 
pi e it clear that the two registers 
ue in facr unconnected. 

The National Register nf Archives 
apart of the Royal Cum mission nn 
Historical Manuscripts. It lias been 
(Kaged for more limn twenty-live 
-stars in* the formation of a union 
atalogue of historical, and more 
rttenuy. of literary papers of every 
toe. With the cooperation of Her 
Majesty's Stationery Office, it bus 
ikeady in existence a computerized 
. (Ah which is completely updated 
‘hi new print-out once a year, nnd 
initially updated at more frequent 
term. In collaboration with the 
Psbiic Record Office, the British 
Hutfuui, and other record offices, 
bbraries and agencies throughout 
to United Kingdom (including, in 
to field of literary manuscripts 
Sam) it is actively seeking to 
mend aiu| .elaborate, to whatever 
urentmay prove possible, ilie infor- 
..Birion recorded in this register as 
cell as computerized met hods of 
indexing on. 4 uniform basis, This is 
’ being done with all possible speed 
nd if the results are still less than 
wrpleie this is per imps primarily 
irefleciion of the scale uud nature 
of the problems, und the high cost 
in trained manpower and effort uf 
inj prncticnblc solutions tu them 
frt devised. 

The Commission itself, which wus 
esubllshed in 18G9 by Koynl Warrant 
wwwed in 1959, has us a outlier of 
its central functiuns Lbu provision 
damflance and advice tn private 
nmefs of pupers of every kind in 
wjisfirvinj; these, and where ncces- 
ay finding nppraprlate alternative 
■MS for them lit this country. Willi 
interested bodies, it is also 
JRivoly concoi ned to achieve more 
tojuata control over the export of 
®dern papers from this country. 
* .latter incidournlly involves 
gtniOQs of copyright that the 
woiey Trust’s proposed solution 
*Jpearj to have lofi nut of nccoimt. • 
Coiumissimi is always glad to 
“operate with oilier bodies working 
®tue tame field, nml welcomes 
•gtMK*. There is certainly more 
enough work for all. Rut U 
seem important that duplLcn- 
^ of effort and expense should 
? ,8r *s possible be avoided, and 
•JyW entire concept of a union 
pltogue should not be undermined 
Z.® multiplication of unrelated 
and enterprises, with all the 
Ntaion poss ‘k'" ties of ultimate 

- ■ . G. R. C. DAVIS. 

«2« .Commission on Hisiurical 
San^ri 8 * Q an hty House, Quality 
iBp ncery Lfllie « London 

^{HUrHolnwira and Mr Levy's 
3?^ Trust (November 17) is un 
tanri^ ’ lt Provides itself with a 
m 10 undonaka what it Jb set 

-hpDrtWj 11 ? u ? mel y» t,,e salL * 

manuscripts. They 
i 'j^JN-Stniidiey Trust can help 
f • the export of yhis 
, s literary resources by Itself 
S s.‘fi/ 0r tfie sa l° °f papers 

•5S5iS^Si? ng i hc ru,cs oi tl,e 

J^faciiniUes made to bo held 
% A j^y italics.) Why not 
■ papers *. e u the 

' 11 Bra w,f' B - U- WlGIITMAN. 
mrT pIU,,tt Gardens, r.nndnn 
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Omissions 


of wpplttitents 
Volumes of the DNB 

■^tl revl s ; ® J roaHzed tiiht the 
*c.. 'vision -pf tho .work would be 

enterprise,’ ilnd 


dering^thFposVibiiit 


reader.-* ami coiiii ilmturs would— like ( 
I hose of The Athenaeum to whom I 
the original DNIl editors appealed — * 
be happy tu suggest nuntes to be con- s 
sidurcii for iuehisimi in such a vul- J 
(line. 1 

JANET ADAM SMITH. I 
57 Luiisdnwiie Road, London, Wll. 

i 

Sir,— Major Bnwcn (November < 
10) is misiaken in thinking that < 
W. G. Grace is mu enshrined in the ■ 
DNB. Moreover a rapid glance • 
tliiTiugh I lie epitome volume showing j 
those who died between 1901 and 
1950 indicates Uiat ninny of his 
fellow players were also included — 
c g, Runjilxinhji, Jackson. MacLarcu, ] 
Siirewsbiiry, Shaw, Smddart, Steel, 
Lord Harris, Lord Hawke, Murdoch, 
Lohnmnn, Spoffonh, Read, Briggs, 

V. H. Walker and George Anderson. 
Tlie main omission would thus seem 
to be Victor Trumper and the 
players of other sports such ub 
A ssociation Football. 

NAPIER COLLYNS. 

65 Kiishtiliiie Road, London SW15 
ILF. 

The Paris Peace 
Conference 

Sir, — 1 am indeed grateful for die 
generous spaco you gave to my 
father’s bonk. A Xlemuir of the Paris 
Peace Conference 19/9 (October 
27). Miss Sibyl Crowe bus nlreudy 
refuted the disparaging reference tn 
Sir Eyre Crowe. My father wrote 
of him us one of ilie most distin- 
guished public servants of the lime 
(page xxxix). To anyone wiio has 
taken tlie trouble to read the docu- 
ments it is evident that Sir Eyre 
had literary and intellectual capa- 
city of tlie highest order. Your re- 
viewer now admits that the expres- 
sion "an intellectual" is trouble- 
some (November 10). llton why use 
It? T Itnd suspected l hut tho refer- 
ence to my Cuthcr as a “ liberal intel- 
lectual ’’ wus intended in a critical 
sense, lie, incidentally, was politi- 
cally conservative. Sir Eyre Crowe, 
who was un admirer of Mr Glad- 
stone, is, however, exonerated from 
rhe charge nf . liberalism. 

Miss Crown fc also right about 
Danzig. In ilie Foreign Office there 
wus no division between the per- 
manent officials and the Political 
Intelligence Department, several of 
whom siuvfld nn as porimmcnr mem- 
bers. Sir William Tyrrell was head 
of the PI I). At Purls there was no 
sepunite " Foreign Offico Delega- 
tion". Sir Itenie Howard had, bo- 
fore the Conference, sponsored the 
official Foreign Office advice that 
Danzig should remain in Germany. 
At Paris he completely cliunged Ids 
view. When he left for Warsaw he 
wns replaced by Mr Paten from tho 
Intelligence Division of the Admir- 
alty. Tt was Puton who, on econo- 
mic grounds, strongly urged the ces- 
sion of Danzig und the Corridor to 
Poland. It Is true that Sir William 
Tyrrell endorsed tills view as a mem- 
ber of the Polish Commission,, but 
he Left Paris before o Huai decision 
was reached. Fred Kisch nE the 
War Office (Military Intelligence 
Directorate) was then the chief 
British expert on Poland and Russia. 
Deadlock followed Lloyd Georges 
refusal to accent the report of the 
Polish Commission. My father, with 
tlie assistance of Dr Mez.es or the 
American delegation, was success- 
ful in winning the support of Lloyd 
George for the establish inent or 
Danzig as a freo city. Wilson came 
round to it rather reluctantly. The 
Americans, on the whole were 
strongly pro-Polish. Tim i 8 all 
clearly described in the Memoir 
{page 169). But according to your 
reviewer , lhose matters of past his- 
tory are no longer relevant. I hope 
you will allow me a few general 
comments. 

The editors did I think make ft 
clear ’ that this memdr is in no 
sense a history of the j Conference. 
Head lam did afterwords, when he 
Historical Adviser at the 

!• _ « deHlfifl • At 


of i he hl-i t icim-nt in which lie was i 
himself diri-cliy concerned. They i 
were dicluicd often lute ai niglii ami i 
with no time for correction. I 

The title you give tu the article 
and yum- reviewer’s criticism give 
the impression that llendlum and las 
colleagues were trying to impose 
prewar values on a past war world, 
llendlum held ilmi boundaries 
should be drawn according in the 
wishes nf i he people concerned, ami 
lie strongly apposed i lie substitution 
of economic fur strategic fruiuiciM. 
This, for good or for ill, wus a 
new, out it prcwiir conception. It 
involved rhe presumption that there 
would be free commercial inter- 
course between nations, great and 
small, ami a League of Nations 
strong enough to settle disputes mid 
impusc disarmament (page 171). 
Your reviewer points out that the 
whole tiling collapsed within twenty 
years but concedes that, although 
outmoded, "some ripples” of this 
way of thinking still survive. Yes 
indeed. In spile of other major 
problems, Russia, Africa, tlie Far 
East, some people are still con- 
cerned in the building-up of an 
ordered European system with effec- 
tive iiitemutionn) control. 

As early ns November, 1918, Head- 
lam, supported hy the " eccentric 
intellectuals ” of die Political Intel- 
ligence Department, pointed out that 
the Allies were bound by the pre- 
armistice agreement to charge re- 
parations only for damage done to 
civilians. Your reviewer vaguely sug- 
gests that he came lo disapprove of 
sume clauses of t lie Treaty but 
assumes tliut lie belonged to a genera- 
tion of unrepentant optimists. In 
fncl Hcudlum insisted that a failure 
to . revise tlie reparations und war- 
guilt clauses might well lead to a 
breakdown nf die Internationa] sys- 
tem. established at Paris. He uid 
not live to see the rise to power of 
Nutiunul Sue In I ism but lie warned 
tb ut if Germany should once more 
become aggressive the danger would 
originate in the east rather than on 
the Rhine. In u memorandum writ- 
ten in Fcbruury, 1925, he foresaw the 
possibility of the very circumstances 
which in 1938 foreshadowed the out- 
break of war n year later. Tlie pas- 
sage is limited on page xxxv. 

The review refers to the blind 
spots in my futlter’s-wny of thinking. 
‘‘The. .enormous gap wus Russia.” 
It entirely ignores the corrcspon- 1 
deuce with Lewis Namier. Head-' 
lam, in common with Namier and 
Fred Kisch. opposed intervention, 
in this he differed froip Rex Keeper 
(page .17). Me hold tliut we sit mild 
not be. unduly influenced hy Rus- 
siun refugees in Pur is and .should 
u wait, the possibility nf future nego- 
tiudpns. llendlum fully endorsed 
Nuniier’s views nn Eastern Galicia 
and the Ukraine und,' although he 
Jia<{ no official status in the matter, 
succeeded in winning the sup pur t 
o£ Balfour and Lloyd George. 
Scarcely a lack of interest. 

Now we must look forward to the 
time when your reviewer will en- 
lighten us on the true causes of 
the breakdown of a civilization, 
even though it is no longer worth 
while to record the thoughts of 
those who, unknowingly, took part 
in This dissolution. 

For misunderstandings arising 
from the Introduction I am alone at 
fault. My mother spoke Enghsh 
fluently and had many English 
friends before she met my father. 
She thought that her fumily would 
benefit by being brought up bilin- 
guaily. She, not my aunt, belonged 
to the chosen group of artists who 
called themselves "■pupils" of Liszt. 
It reads oddly to be told that he 
"gave her piano lessons ”'os a child. 
Bui that indeed is the telling of an 


old ’»i«ry which us vmir reviewer so 
piic-iically pm ii seems like "a visit 
tu a i uni ii beiic-ckL'd with laurels Mini 
have failed “. 

At ; n i:s h i: a n la m-mok ley. 

2'J St Mary's Itnud. J .ontliui SW19. 


Giniii-iinctnreil, dram - lied in 

empyrean light; 

And in the meadows .uul ilie Imu-r 
grounds 

Was all tlie sweetness of a aunmim 
thlivll- 

Dews, viipnms, ;iiu! the iiicludv of 

birds. 

And labourers going froth in nil 
ihu fields. 
(IV, .127-32 i 


.. Our reviewer writes: On And lulu Hirers going froth tu nil 

points or fact I can only reply : iho fields. 

(Ii ihm there mus >i Foreign Office {jV. .127-32) 

Section of i lie British Delegation ill ,, , 

Paris commonly referred in us the Lbildu Harold, who emi Id licit in l.ict 

Foreign Office Delegation, headed by 1 t ^ e i’ c m , L ' s ,V, ,s ,' lnl !,'K. 

I oid I-Inrdiime- highest muhnntv oil Words win III s 

‘ (2) that Tyrrell, u senior member lo V? hCei,L ‘ ,y - 

.u:.- i...,!.- unnnini/til ii.-iiIlIi A n(i Wntciswortii’s intluenco oil 


° f nf l ti| l -ii l SiS C ' iniwlviiits ur dissent coi1ce l ,ci ons ami preoccupations, nnd 
t.J) i tut tlie misgivings m dissent ^ n ..in ..... i. , iv„ r( ic. 

of some individuals i a tun iineaninton 1101 l,L L0n,u>,0<1 U1,n ” l,nK 


civil service jriienoiiieiioii) did not 
affect the ufficinl character uf this 
action. . , 

May 1 add tluu l knew und admired 
both’ 1 1 end lain- Mur ley and Eyre 
Grown. To izoLnt out thai each had 


A. II. GUM ME. 


Department of English Languaga 
and Literature, Univcrsily of Koeie, 
Keeie, Staffordshire, S'LTi 5BG. 


Crowe. To point out tiui each had 

qualities which the other hud not t ^ACCQTli'Sl THKiTIAni ^ 
docs nut seem tu niv in the lenw dis- uCoodllld |!UoI/.IUIll 


pa raging. 


Sir,-— l wns pleased tn see an Eng- 
lish critic of Se.s-a'nmn posirioni 
■ i .1 (November 3) ajiprajsinu iny “Eiig- 

WOraSWOITn ltsli ** literary pieces iveTi above rhe 

", # “ international M ones; but would like 

l\PrnPITlh0r6Q t0 c ^ a,, ^y a couple of "factual” 

vu objections raised by your reviewer. 

Sir,— Muy I make h mild protest lie suys that my quotation Erum 
against your reviewer’s wholesale F. R. Leuvls, “ the English novelists 
nbsorpiion of Wordsworth into a pie are June Austen, George Eliot, 
or early- R u ski nian world of Henry Jntnes, Joseph Conrad is 
“ Romanticism ” (November 10)? not quite what Leavis suys”. But 
«• Tj ie Uoiujniics ", be writes, “ can tliai quolarinn is exactly the opening 
accent the vague and temporary sentence of The Great I'raduion. 
nature of ilie vision— the ‘dim and Then, strangely enough, ,c nothing 
un remembered sense/Of unknown Is as strange as the nineteen pages 
modes of being ’ always fades into oil Viktor Shklnvskii. Shklnvskij 
the prose of everyday. . - Un* appears to have iuHuenced many 
foitunateiy your reviewer has done Italian critics and creative writers 
some nine member i ng here: Words, although he has uul been translated 
worth's word is unrletenuined, and into Ttulian. One suspects that inoj.i 
he tells us (characteristically) that of Signer Arbaslno’s information has 
his brain marked with this sense; It filtered through to Italy hy way nf 
is entirely false to the great moral the writings of Roman Jaknhson 
endeavour of The Prelude and the On the contra™, no less limn eight 
experience related and enacted books by Shklovskij were available 
within It no suggest that such a sense in Italian when I wrote those nine-' 


wus remembered with uxcepnonul ftlujUfroi'SKij, - l era wmu t'oinij 
piquancy nnd vivi-Jioss: u great Let turn del Decameron. 
work, not only of The Prelude but My information came from those 
(for example) of “ Resolution and clpltt bonksuml from conversations 
Tudcpcndenue the encounter . in with the delightful Viktor Shklovskij 
which is anything but “inconcln- himself. From Roman Jakob sou \s 
sive” is tn rnuke precise (or deter- books mid conversation I should 
mined) and permanent the mmol honestly sny I mainly derived in- 
influence of external Nature, inciud- formation ' 

ing, most Importantly, men beyond - ALBER1 0 ARllAblNO. 

the hiunecliuic self. Spots of time- Via Giuntuno 4, 0(1196 Rama, 
are more than moments of enlighten- - . 

illg Vision: they (CU«l7At.«a<»wi anil 


with distinct pre-eminence r ' ShskGSpGill G <111(1 

A venovntiiig Virtue, whence, ^ ; the Lawyers’ 

By false opinion and contentious Sir.— Owing to tlie fact that tlie 
thought, proof of my review of 0. Hood 
Or aught of heavier or more deadly Phillips’s Shakespeare and the 
weight. Lawyers (November 10) did not reach 
In trivial occupations, and the me, there were some misprints in it 
round and I should be grateful if you would 
Of ordinary intercourse, our nnnds give me the opportunity of correct- 

Are nourished and invisibly mg nn important one. I do not pro- 

... , repaired; f ess t 0 be an expert on the identity 

A virtue, by which pleasure Is of Mp w. H. and I um not entitled 

, enhanced, to express n view as to whether Dr 

That penetl-ates, enables us to Rowse's theory is correct or not. But 


A virtue, by which pleasure Is 

enhanced, 

That peneti-ates, enables us to 


•5,'Kj 


■•vrPi 

;■ .i- . 


.... .. , „ . . , my review, as printed, suggested that 

When high, more high, and lifts us it % VBS ]10t . i criticized Professor 


■l-$ -it ; 
'■'■i '■ •• - , 

: --i, h;- 






Hence Wordsworth’s constantly re- only to show .that it is mistaken, if 
newed ability to find virtu? and f t is**. Unfortunately the words **if V V 

strength Jn things in tvldest com- it is” were omitted and I Feel that ; Y 

nionaity spread, as at the mpnient Dr Rqwse Is owed an apology. ' ’'L ' 

of his self-dedication ,f : , YOUR REVIEWER. 

The solid mountains shone, bright V Our reviewer Is also owed an ' •. 

as the clouds, apology. 


The Parlour Song 
f Book. A 

Sjw; A Casquet ^ 

Vocal 

V ANTONY M1ALL 

An engross j ng and improving commentary upon 


: 


MW 


the circumstances that inspired them. ,Here coUecied 
arc many famous gems that were Ivillicrto virtually: • 

unobtainable. V S-00 nimtrakd 
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KURT RIEZLER 

Tagebucher, Aufsatze, 
Dokumente 

Eirqeioiiet und herausgegoben 
von Kail Dietrich Erdmann 
(Deutsche GeschithtsqueHmi 
des 19, und 20, Jahihunderts 48) 
ISBN 3-525-35817-2 
1972.766 Seilen. Lelnen DM 142, — 

KLAUS VONDUNG 

Magie und 
Manipulation 

ideoiogischer Knit und politlsche 
Religion dos Nallonnlsozlalismus 
ISBN 3-525-36150-5 
1971. 253 Sellen, kail. DM 26.— 

GERHARD A. RITTER 

Parlament und 
Demokratie 
In Grossbritannien 

Sludien zur Entwleklung und 
Slruktur dea politischen Systems 
ISBN 3-525-38154-8 
1972. 380 Sfllten, kart. DM 39,— 

EDITH ENNEN 

Die europiilsche Stadt 
des Mittelalters 

(San-mlung Vandenhoeck) 

ISBN 3-525-01308-6 
1972. 287 Seilen und 13 
Abb., kart. DM 2-1. — 

HEINZ GOLLWITZER 

Geschichte des 
weltpolitischen 
Denkens 

Band 1 : Vom Zei taller der 
Entdeckunsen bis zum Begiun 
des Impor iallsm us 
ISBN 3-525-30 M7-5 
1972. 535 Sellen, Luinep DM 98,—. 

Akten zur deutschen 
auswartigen 
Polltik 1918-1945 

< Document a on German Foreign 
Policy 1918-45 Irom Uie Archives 
ot the German Foreign Ministry) 

Series E : 1941-1945 : This now 
series continues the publication, 

In German, of- Series p and D 
(1933-41) of Documents on Ger- 
man Foreign Policy: It contains 
hitherto unpublished documents 
on Axis diplomacy during the Sec- 
ond World War. Including records 
of Hitler’s major diploma! lc con- 
versations. 

Volume I (12 December 1941 to 
28 February 1942). and Vpjume II 
(t March to 15 June 1942) aria 
available.. . . '-'••• 

Series B : 1925-1933 : This series 
.(aI$o In German) documents ihe 
foreign polioy of the Weimar 
Republic ..from the . Treaty ol 
Locarno. Seven volumes have so 
far appeared, cove ring December 
1925 through June! 1927, Two 
volumes for the remainder of 1927 ' 
are In active preparation. 


Before and after Chomsky 


l,l-:ONAIl|) it. I 1 At. All: it : 

Descriptive in id Cninpurulivc 
Linguistics 

A Critical lnlriicliii'iinii 
4.10pp. FjIilt a ml I -a her. Ui.iiO. 

Leonard I’hIhilm's hitnuluciiuii in 
Modern Linguistics ( I ‘JIG) was a 
slim, nt tractive work, so much in 
demand dial stocks quickly rail oat. 
Its replacement, bulky und expen- 
sive, reflects changes in interest in 
linguistics over the past forty years : 


tiler’s siiii lire run pi ovule. 1 1 is own 
prcnctnpiiLMins are evident, esju- 
cially in Itis hrilliam chapters oil 
“Writing" and mi " 1 .niigungc und 
Culture ". lint ive look in vain for 
reference lu recent thinking mi 
lungiittge I'lnnige. especially .syn tac- 
tic change : perhaps generative 

grammar's ninsi lusting contribiiLiiiii 
io linguistics will he the link it 
establishes between processes of 
language acquisition ami of rlnmgc 
in language, a link which I'rufcssnr 
Pit liner barely mentions. 

On synchronic linguistics, three 


traction Iruiii the ti n u, whirl, is a:. „ 

mosi rj.nveni. mly arranged ai dif- does ilisc^i £ *£ alL 
tereiii levels ol ahstraclion, without |o[ n , Lvons ’n!m.i. S a i ^ 'V 
uecnMrtly beiui; inupiH-d, in a reg- cisi to 'show H Cr • B ™ i4 L 

" ll " way. one io ntlu-r. lie tlUomimili 

stresses especially ihm Hie lexicon, linguistic" 
ns disl i nr I Irom the •• nioneniuii- . ir,s hy a anaha 

con", is not strucinred nr siihjeet to 
rules. Willi these preroiice|iliniis, it 
js easy rn see (a phra.se wliieli he 
inculeiiTully views as a lexical unit, 
yusy-tti-see, Mills conjuring away 
Chomsky’s (test exuiniilel ilmi 




M»me individual slractuS? 
m ii ns t rn Led to be dfi 
term biologically from?' 
while other " problems »S sw 

■fs,.sT in i"* *—S 


't 
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m Vtincfenhoek 
, & Rupretlif 

34 Gdltlngen, Pos«i!ch77, 

.Federal Republic of Germany 
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partial historians and 
total history 


. As Professor Palmer retired enrlv IT" VlT T 
irom his Chair nt Oxford to devote f” 1 fi 1 !; R0 , , * i ™ 1 1 eader. Ser 

,o „f the honk, " l, ,‘ l sE : 


we arc not surprised Mini he hus 
mustered ninny of the recent deve- 
lopments in the subject mid cun sur- 
vey them In a sane and percipient 
way. His appoint tnent at Oxford 
predated Chomsky's Syntactic Struc- 
ri/res (1957) which marks the 
Copcrnlcan " revolution in linguis- 
tics. Ac that date, Oxford (and 
(i little Jater, Cambridge) could 
still sec Linguistics ns a natural ex- 


lmi which may appear too lcclmiui 
Secondly, us 
' uiicmics : 
from the Phono in the Phoneino ** 
und “The First Articulation: from 
the IHteruiicc to the Mono me ”, the 
autlinr presems his own views nf 
the way language 
the most cogent 
presentation yet 

model of language, of the type 
usually associated with the name of 
Andrfi Murtinc-t, and certain to he 
appreciated by serious students of 
linguistics. Thirdly, he discusses, 


- , . . ulioiti, for iiisiaiicc, 

JtJiiliiiiisliipji between sciiiunct?.s tir 
tlie connexion between certain syn- 
tactic structures mid lexical items. 

This aspect of Chomsky’s theories 
has been further developed in 


;e works— perhaps a ’ " s £!?. , I ln 1 1 L ' s atK,< lo so »>e he highly recommended as duel 

nt and coherent m ‘; R ct ’ ?*! ''dlmnreuri case grain- readable, well-balanced and wiki 
of u functioniil n,n ’ nt,ll,ur 1,1 which Professor tative introduction vet anilabk * 


■still see Litigu istics ns « no 1 1 u r al ex- W?" 1 by serious students of ni + 

tension of Comparative Philology' SSfiS 101, i ll i rd y ' fhscitsses, ^^|QT7£XO 1"/^ O fl T I 
Chomsky hus helped pm Linguistics f? aw f ll K aMtl . : ! lwil ; V \ lundbr. other Old VCo It) SLVlC 

» c js 22! I'meas v ° 


and, I nc i d e nt u Hy. i o vet u ii Oxbridge K ial ? ll,| * ha! ? is 'l 11 lhv C > ,lu .& v ' 

Com noraii vo Phi Ir.inou it,, w 7* an •ransfomiatioiial-KcnerJiLu'e ( TC ) 
Classics ri,,, ° l0fiy to tlu f0,d of model, which gets a chapter of its 
T own. 
n„ ill o l ''V: ,,<ltlcl °''y ” books Before turning in TG. Professor 

whirh afuiiMi l; W - s ls l . ,0t y Palmer presents some other syntuc- 
sei'i iii m i r -' 5 addressniu. The tic models, coming down heavily in 

section on lustoricnl linguistics is 

excellent as a presentation of estab- 
lished knowledge, with the insights 
that only someone of Professor Pul- 


n-lKDlNANI) UIU JISI IT : 

Hisloire de lu laiigui- fraucuise des 
origines ii nos jour.s 


Voluiiiu 1.1: Chakii.s IlitnNi'Ai 1 : 

favour of the Word-Puradigm (WP) L'L/inyue rdiifiste. Dmvii'mv purtic : 
model of Greek tradition. In panic- Lu Prose lii tenure 
uJar lie cmpliusi/es his view that . .... 

language is the linguist’s nbs- -Wpp. Pans : Ai ntantl ( nliu. 45fr. 


Natural inscriptions 


C. HI, MATTIIMVS 


its novel fcnturc. In its discussion of 


Place-Names 
World 


Tile second half of the nineteenth 
century was a period of intensive 
experimentation in the history of 
French prose style. There were 
three main trends which were smile- 
times ljiterchnnrried und sometimes 
opposed to each other. Flaubert 
evolved a new rnucepi of style based 
on the liurmoiiv of die sentence mid 
oilier (i esthetic 


attempts at reaction.’ CHRISTOPHER HILL 

even after the TG fashion SSa 
it is already doing), will 
the same again: language rm* 
mo re mysterious than ProfestoihS 

nier s down-tc^earth attitude tSrp beivriting of history has always 
allow. Nevertheless, his bookiiS I teen a battle against the self- 

*■ siyled expert. The history of 
„„ icEglon was slowly and painfully 
oduction yet atiihlh. f titfo out of the hands of ilieolo- 
(jiis, constitutionul history from 
lit buyers. But new hydro heads 

E ng up continually. In the past 
problem was to nuke historians 
ri, for example, religion .uni law 
tune of the existence of ecmioni- 
ki Today the problem is to cou- 
nsel! econometric historians of the 
, , , . . , existence of religion uiul law, to 

vocn biliary, lus grammatical ib$ jtrtuade statisticians that sonic- 
lux .stylistic devices and his ieitK tidags in the past are more cmini- 
; s . l . r . M . t ! ,iru . U1C , examined in ra ib!e chan others, .nut tlial there is 
Within these broad division*, o m much point in nmming the 
nialcriiil, consisting of a netai i nocouniablo. 
examples accompanied by briefw ! Historians of science nre divided 
nients, is classified accord In nt ino ihosc who stress ilie iniermil 
tnuhtiounl categories of I*w alf-nifficieut devciopiiu-ni of scien- 
graiiitnutical and rhetorical luhs 1 t$ c ideas and those who stress the 
in these ure udded some wiutS u (ileus of society on science, I once 


peculiur to an author or Ettnip Wjard a distinguished historian of 
authors, such as the f amow Dcm^cfoce argue in nil seriousness thui 
.syntax (nbstrucr nouns for i bff ledge of seven t vein li-centurv 
lives und siiniler conitrutiMBnoiy could add nothing to our 
which wus uu important f«oht»*ndersianding of Sir Isuuc Newton. 

| In 'ho narrowest mat in- in mien I 
[jeme this may be true; hm the 
iKMonian synthesis is an hireling- 
|nl aswel] as a nut hemal leu I fait. 


the M fieri lure artiste 

Ilr tinea it’s method has ««*&' 
vantages, It always remains w 
lo the texts and avoids tbcm|i 
iiliuospliore of theorizing won 
so common in modern criuclffl® 




,c.fn. r i a ii English names it follows u tynolu- t,ll, er uestlietlc factors. The Cnn- 
softlii. iMighsli-bpeuklug B i ca l arrangenieiii within the Anglo- i rourt ^ ,lT!l wen- morr ini orest eil 

Saxon periml. and u dinmolooicui I 1 ' ty |P r, w s, ' , e vuhus mid impri-ssimi- 

ii , ... , one elsewhere, und attempts to fihm. 1. , <!,let: 1 IS \ 11 was their uinhuinii, as 

Weiiluifeld mid NtcoNnn. trnte only the general features oftho .'S i ( ‘""fi ' 1 V 'T 1 *»•.'« 

differont periods and innuuiiKOS, n.m l!. u i i. ri Vi ll, a l. ' ■ wus i*“* ~ - ^ 

C. M. Matthews does however no ?u Cn -f . 11 , hv , !** s <»*»nc«uris Inn lie cerium weaknesses. The «n 

much further thtm is * usual in ^n r° TT* *° l,rm,<l|,| 1 ' l| ie range or sign I lieu nt stylistic ■ hinovaiirtj 

general survey nf this kind into Mip h'WjsMc resources by ininnluciiig the various writers such 

MSU .l7nSLS popular in, ms of speech into his -stance, “free indirect gft J 


welFTts in linguistics. Many il^ hik* passion for 
exam [des are interesting 


illuminating, and the eotmnflM jg 
often iierceptlvc. Tlicre^afe^^ 


Wacu-Namcs nf the Kimlisit Speakiitc , , 

,:lTorW breaks new grouncl in two k eil oral survey nf tli 

■ wuys. Tliu second Iwlf nF the book Lome element, both in its Roninno- sty | u ■ i 1L . j,lnm..lf h.i. 

covers the United States. Canada. Pfttsh and pre-Anglo-Saxon contri- oxporinieili ; bribed this 


j i — n i»'u-n ill.l | run -si if mi 

uDemy and Riblicnt prophecy, his 
?*■*&, twisted personality, can not 
*«ucr understood for .nt under- 
5 m! 1 ? t * llf difficult world in 
with he lived and was knighted. It 
J®. doubt true that too many 
ajwWBns venture to write ulmiu 


Fimtbert, do not stand out sit __ 
ngninst the less original m g | i B|| 
CKtlng aspects of tiien - usage- 

— nrchaums, 

mid popular ™ 


V .. . Ullk IU 

live religiosity of the Spaniards 
Portuguese contrasted with the trans- 
plantation of familiar town mid 

county names by the Iinglisli settlers 
(strikingly illustrated by the map re- 
produced on the jacket) ; the 

pre-revolutionary loyal commemora- 
tion of British royal, noble and poli- 
tic?! personages from the homo 

country, contrasting with the post- 
revolutionary preference for names 
drawn nrom France, or the ancient 
worjd of Greece and Rome, or even 
tne social virtues. -An early deter- 
minatfon to ignore native naming and 
civilize the landscune with European 
names contrasts with a nineteenth- 
ceniury romantic revival of interest 


pleted. 


Chqrlcs DruncauTnnkwvr ihl'j'mom.: 2S^brtS*S5r 


quency or rareness w 
stylistic neculiaritles w* “ -I 
vogue and subjective; 

told that tlie Goncourts have 

metaphors than one 
expected, but not even -® 11 Wl!.. 
mate indication of nuinl 
nor do we have an X , 'n , ‘j Lk 
about the nature and a* 
corpus on which tills conclus* 1 * 
bused. 

Among the most valuable 61 ^ 

of the hook are tlie 5e F tl ' 0 - . D * 


Tlie pre-English period 
gerous ground for the aniuteur 
may trust the wrong expert, and ... 

seems to have befallen Mrs Matthews ««tlme~-the twelfth : l.'Eunquv 

on several occasions. She is led to Romantique 11948), and thirteenth: 

Jump together the river-names Axe, LEpoque rcalistu. Pivmidre par tie : 

W* find Ouxe and take them j at* Homuntis/nc et Purnassa 

all as Celtic and cogitate ^vith Latin (19531- The present instnlniont, 

aqua. She perceives the popular wri,ten mainlv before Hru tie mi’s 
etymology at. work on Eburacum «tiroment in 1954, bus now 
(though she omits the final Scandi- been posthumously published by 
uavian stupe which alone makes Maurice pi ron w ith u minimum nf 
in those same indi'H 0 iwuB“nam^‘^ O « I(°/ a r,F?u 6 * ^ b o E l,w HuU: which editorial iutervantion but with an 
that most or the Ime^om^statp^ Anglo-Saxon forur pf.Sor- hp-to-date bibliocruiihy. Although h 

of both the Uiiited Stateshnd Cnt^tfa ,s unn «c e ssarily [s incomplete, it Tortunately contains 

b?ar names of Amerindian origin .chdnoea^of U >»>* « rCI | Son , ,mer ‘ w SSOn ii 0 !- c ^ ,mon,s of a his- or me uoox are iii« ^ 

• . g n ‘ .g22f» oE ,n » P a,, d v, and Incon- tor y of French literary prune in the with the ideas hf writers 

’ All this Js found amply excmnllfi^il sislenc ‘ R htiotme some Colrir *io. nerlod undor itiscnsninn Ai»«,i»i„« • „ C nnil etvlg. ' SOIP? . - 

* n l j}°. TJnitod States and, 
modifications (chiefly the M - 
tne revolutionary- element 
more prolonged attachment 
references to the powers tl 
Britain) in the other (orrlto 
Tpo 
fore _ 

Portuguese, 

readers ent ^ 

or the Ameriodlah 
seauently questions 
either do not arise 

" ,or « — - 

modern rorjjiB^ or are so fat out of 
our knowledge ’ ' 
pn trust. This r 
an interesting 

sometimes critical seJectiou of town (145),' kerlina nn c while ««« °!£1 <i ^ n,ncaes > preicrnog img mcir “^*7 trang er* 

material gathered from the various Immneach (H7)%od mwteich f ^ i 1 ° nna A e .vivont et dared: , fj e e S n i u ment n e0 

works on I he nomenclature ol these Tyddeiui (1S41 * u 8Bc^tSf 4 la dfi/nonstratJon eil prennejit •' ahsojumem $ 

■"»«. which ore listed in s foUn-vet! Emcis do si yfc - • Si. 

bibliography. - *<> be douhW about the lhe s 8 *® P^» in alUhe cen- onus nous sonie«« ^ i^ 

Of cfwrch wha|ever thc ^i?rt?.te chapters • after ^ ^ ao iuiroduc- cn t^te , depms ^ nc£ 
Dlctinrioru ■ ?lriQ^/<w4 tOry .section dcaline wiri» th», des inoTS on® ® 


jsr 1 ^ 

d “ -"t -eSS 


1 XhoTitSt'Ijnirdf ilitUuok SlsdtiiJ 


■milliii 


• ••' i 


■eh 'wbHweY the Zr ! * a«er an iuiroduc- qn -. t6te 

lor y may^u ^ ffi2-t W .? pd , ^aUqg. i^th . thOi ?0S* tiriw.desiio^ »n 

, s.uy. ^. : ^ j., thetip theories of eacU wfher, his ticulifire,’!, :. 


nil find It difficult to licliuvf ilmt 
3 ?kious secret I vl-ik-s-., his silrnci's 


societies. Bm on the whole histo- 
rians have preferred the word 
“ civilization ”. “ Culture” in its 
wider usage has u slightly alien 
flavour — Germanic, Marxist, at best 
American. There are HLcnries of 
Culture by the American Preserved 
Smith end by the Iinglisli Marxist 
Jack Lindsay ; Arnold Toynbee, 
Clive Hell and Lord Clink write 
abuut civili/iuion and civili'/atinns. 

Some of the best cultural history 
in English has in fact been written 
by Marxists, nr by Marxist- 
influenced historians. 1 think of 
George Thomson on ancient 
Greece, E. A. Thompson on Lhe 
hnrbiiriiiii invaders, Edward Thomp- 
son and Eric Ifnhshawm nil eight- 
eenth and iiineLeiniih-ceiiLiiry Eng- 
land, Joseph Needham on Chinn, 
Isaac Dent sc her on the Soviet 
Union, Ernst Meyer on English 
music, Frederick Amul and Eric 
Mercer on English art. Surh un- 
likely characters as Sir John llicks 
in England, Fernand Braude! in 
France and T. S. Kuhn in the 
United Stales have recently written 
approvingly of some son of a l etui'll 
to Marx. The advantage that Marx- 
isi -influenced historians have is that 
i hey think of history as one, take 
for’ granted that there me likely to 
lie connexions between the culture 
and the economics of a society, 
however difficult it. may be in 
analyse them. The vast rumbling 
Marxist generalizations at least pro- 
voke thought, even if only to con- 
tradict. Thus Ernst Fischer: "Tile 
age uf chi- 


htiimiius would turn to the pages of 
licotwmic History Review. Now, 
ulus, he is likely to find its pages 
full of methodological controversies 
bcLween statisticians who cheerfully 
agree that what they are arguing 
about will not affect our conclu- 
sions about the past. One would not 
need to worry about the mere 
technologists of economic history if 
some ol them did not attempt 
cultural genera I i/ut ions without ade- 
quate historical knowledge, or 
assume tlint n single key — demogra- 
phy, for instance — will open all 
doors, when they do nor know 
enough religious and social history 
even to grasp how unreliable is 
their basic source, the parish regis- 
ter. IlisturiaiiK should be plurnlists. I 
do not accept what 1 rake to be 
(J. R. Ellon’s view that political and 
administrative history is in some 
sense more significant than social 
history or the history of culture. 
The Oxford History uf England now 
seems pretty old-fashioned with its 
separate chapters on “ Education 
mid Science “ The Arts ”, “ Litera- 
ture ”, lacked mi ui the end like a 
paper tail on to a donkey in the 
child’s game. As in thnL game, those 
who did the tucking .seem some- 
times io huve been blindfolded. 

No one cun be u universal histo- 
rian these days: all that can he 
imped fur is modesty in each prncti- 
t ion or, it realization that his special- 
izutinn gives him only a puriiui 
view ; und a conscientious attempt, 
to tho host of his ability, to look for 
connexions nnd interrelations. 


{fata on r ha "bus i \ °i i Me s s know v'llry ^ and 'i he ' novel 'grew up with Mastery of the techniques— ant lira- 

thin they would hink nceeis- lll ° bourgeoisie ; . . polyphonic pology. computers-is a necessary 

y_ wnum i n i n k licit ss music t j| etl t ng C iher with (lie feudal preliminary. The economic ltisto- 

systent, and lioniuplionic music dc- dim, tho historian of science or 

vc Inpud ingeiher with the bourgeois culture, tlie constitutional historian, 

ace” (The Necessity uf Art). Dis- like the nineieenth-century antiqua- 

tllss> rinns, will produce raw inaterinls 

which other historians 


» i^ ore •Htitig about theology 
« l, d therefore have been 
- over-simpHficutions which 
10 " e corrected. Hut there 
Kifflte ■ rea - S011 . ,0 suppose that 


SsJffisa r dSrttf si'SM'-'as. 


iju.. i --pj mb mill viiuiiw.i ------ - , 

i S recent Iy very correct Iv Gill said " there was not such .. 
L- ose whom he calls “ res- thing as portrait painting before 
JJ-btstonans of science, and about the year 1480 , or the 
fet !l at t * ie * r conclusions even Ogdens tell us that English land- 
Klence in the narrowest scape painting is a seventeenth- 
•ir approach century creation, it is clear that tne 
Signi/icauce explanation of these facts (assum- 
.1 n .... f... * t mr ttinv nrf» 


t**i. ill LlkU 

lheir a pj? roach 

iSSHSB® SESSF' ;: 


what all historians need over nnd 
above the special techniques of 
their particular sub-disciplines, 
need in order to keep these tech- 
niques in their proper place. The 
attempt lo see connexions is haz- 
ardous and may lead to mistakes. 
But these Can be corrected. Failure 


^~rUri^'i ncC a P autonomy that 
fc&nmu k ficn denied to theoln- 
nor P e, mit then* 

Rreat thinkers of 
! nh ?bited an ivoi y-towered 


art history Fn its" narrow technical . 

sense A historian of ideas like Economic history is essential to 
V. Harris, historians of music like historians of culture because_ cul- 


Ernst Meyer, G. M. Ruff -and D. A. 
Wilson, a literary historian like 
A. Herbage, a historian of tew like 


ture is a class phenomenon. L- B. 
Wright was absolutely correct to 
isolate Middle-Class Culture in Eliz- 
abethan England— the culture of 
the Protestant ethic, of the dignity 
' ‘ ’ if love in marriage, plain 
.... accurate portraiture— ai 
from the court culture of 
honour, of virtuoso ama- 



**” has b “‘ ! " moa Putiians was «o a.t of « All history. 
’' m “U wilha POrtirular kiad 


articular «qw. history, and the best Mstory is. The 

The grear economic hi« 6r tens madl 

mm great htsiAriaiis of c ‘' Uu f^: " Ihfi oast- decade came! In a 


BaseSS^a? Swa'sss ewstfw 

ZEF&Atevt 

Wor/rw, i Anranfo Verrio decorated .for existed betew bo;^ the courUy cul- 


ture and the imddle-ciass culture. 

the Decline of 

the, most impoii 
... our understand- 
cultural. Jii story, and 
history four /court, 
the past generation, 
should be cultural 


The Ancient American Civilisations 

FRIEDRICH KATZ 

T/its coin fire he it sire .study xfiunx c/u* fust /icn'ud /ium 
i/ic*cm'!iexi recorded /icu/i/ex of forty thousand 
years ugo to the Spanish Can quest of 151 g 

ill uir rail'd t‘4-75 HFuu-y «<t' Civil iM.it it>n >wrii"i 

. Europe in the 1 8th Century 

Arisin.-r:uy nnd tin- Boiirg^tiifl Cimllengi- 

GEORGE RUDE 

Professor Rude dra ws on a wide field of recent 
research to present a social history of the Europe 
of this period in id/ its nx/iecr.s 
liliisrnni'd t,‘4-W I Hstory ot C^ivll iRiuUin Si-rion 

Europe in the Twentieth Century 

GEORGE LICHTHEIM 

**T/te rini.tje. of his iiilerextx is catholic: nor indy 
and politics and ecnnmutt'X, /iirt nfso literature, 
the. arts, science , /dii/oxo/di v, and even t/ien/ngy. 
And mi all these sub feels he mtimigc.v to say 
something interest in# and, itxnnffy, /noi-octifiie . . . 
f/ioroug/dy readable from the first page to the last 

Mkhm:l Ihirrliiglon, Hnilv Tuk-grnpbpf 
llliisirnivd t'4 .1(1 1 ll-iiorv of Civilism inn M-rks 

TheCreen Flag 

A I lisiorv <i l If (ili Nniinnitlibin 

ROBERT KEE 

WAit iinf.iorftmt book, and xhmdd .stair a rime/y 
revaluation of Irish history. . . a marvel tif industry 
mid organisation cd xkl'H Conor Cri»l«u! O'Rrien, Ob>,rr\-iir99 
Jib isiru rod i S- 95 

The Revolution of 1 688 in England 

J. R. JONES 

4<This Ziiiok u'fff dc.scrredfy heroine l/ir xlaiidmd 
hixtiiry oft he J GtfH Kei-o/utiim C.mrad Rusm- 11,'1 r-stf 
C2-50 p;ipc>-biu'k l'4- 15 hnrdhiivk 
Kcvolinloiis in i lie. Modern World snrii-* 

Russian History Atlas 

MARTIN GILBERT 

l Jii togrupliy by Arthur Banks 

«... goes a /miff <u>ay oncards filling a very obvious 
gap in Russian lt/x(orlc<dsfnd/es ... An oufxlaudiuff 
feature is a wry detailed index. The maps are 
arf/hiVcib/y clear and (n ffenerai hare been 
J J . carefully coni/* lied TLSf 9 

£2-80 pnpcrhuuk £’3-25 hardback History Arlnscs serirs 


Christopher 




Christopher Hill’s latest book The World Turned Upside 
Down (which we published in June) set the critics alighr 
with a rare enthusiasm. ‘This book’, said Tbe Times 
Literary Supplement, ‘will outlive our time and will 
stnnd ps a notable monument to the man, the committed 
radical, scholar, and one of the finest historians of the 
present age." ' . 

Peter Burke is editing a series of books on compar- 
ative history to which he hiniself will contribute a study 
of the ruling classes in Amsterdam and Venice in the 
seventeenth century. The first volume In the series, 
which we shall publish in 1973, will be by Professor 
Archibald Lewis, on feudalism in Prance and Japan. 
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LOCAL HISTORY 

comes from 

PHILUMORE 


pOK nearly a 


century the 
only specialist publisher 
line/ bookseller in the fields 
of local history, records, 
yen eulogy and topography. 

{Everything in print of value 
to the local or family histor- 
ian is available from our 
Bookshop and nearly 100 
neiv local histories appear 
each year under our own 
imprint. 

Among recent titles are . . . 
EARLY GARDENING 
CATALOGUES 
by John Harvey 

A welt- reviewed, new approach to 
die history of English gardening, 
seen through suppliers' lists and 
catalogues. £2.25 

SHAKESPEARE AND THE 

BAWDY COURT OF 

STRATFORD 

by E. R. C. Drink worth 

New light Is thrown on Shakespeare 

and his domestic background by 

the flr.'t detailed examination of 

recently discovered records. £2.50 

HISTORY OF THE HAY : 
Hay-on-Wye 
by Geoffrey Fairs 

The first comprehensive history of 
this Important border town from 
Its Norman foundation. £2.75 

HISTORIC HERALDRY OF 
BRITAIN 

bp Sir Anthony Wagner 
First published in 1939. this im- 
portant introduction to Heraldry is 
now repi luted with corrections. 

13. SO 

LIFE AT SEA IN THE 
AGE OF SAIL 
bp W. R Tfirouvr 
An eminent phvsickui examines 
the problems, sm|,il ,in<( iiieclk.il, 

fucud by Euro pea n mariners from 
medieval times. £2.75 

OFFICE-HOLDERS IN THE 
DUCKY OF LANCASTER 
FROM 1603 

ed. by Mr Robert So uteri' tile 
A biographical list of great value 
which with Sir Ruben's scholarly 
Iiiirnduitliiu makes an important 
contribution to udminisirolive and 
■uiclal history. fj.Ufl 

RICHMOND PARK: 

Portrait of a Koyul Playground 
by Pamela Fletcher /ones 
Tills first full history of Britain's 
largest enclosed park surveys topo- 
graphy, flora and fauna. £1,00 

PUTT15NHAM UNDER THE 
HOG'S BACK 
by Ruth nuttmorF 
A delightful study nf rural life 
through the ages tn this beautiful 
Surrey village. £2, BO 

TIMBER AND BRICK 
BUILDING IN KENT 
by Kenneth Grave it 
A remarkable collection of draw- 
ing!! of domestic architecture re- 
produced to a high standard with 
an Introduction that traces the 
development of styles in tho 
county. £3.50 

EXETER MILITIA LIST, 

1803 

ed. by IT. G. Hoskins 
This transcript of the unusually 
detailed return has both a full 
Introduction by Professor Hoskins 
and an Index. • £1.30 

THE STORY OF FITCH r \ 

by 'Sir AmbrosaKpevit' - •> \ 

An edtertahilng 'adcoiml of Gib 
growth of this Important provisions l <i 
Group, that adds to the history of 
the Lily and commerce. 1:3,23 

^search of Scottish 
ancestry 

by Gerald HamthonEdwards 
The rirst general guide to Scottish 
genealogy aud family and clan 
hiitury. , • . £2.75 

Catalogues for both Book- 
shop and our own publica- 
tions will be sent, free, on 
request. 


IMVIUIMOKF. 

SHDPWYKE 

flALI., 

CHICHESTER, 


Joan Tiiir.sk siinl Alan Everiii distin- 
guish between the culture of ilie 
champaign agricultural ureas mid 
the culm iv of ihe Turcst and pas- 
ture m cus : i he fin iiiui* sLuble, 

docile, coni rolled, orthodox, the 
latter inn bile, mure uiien, freer, 
mure liurclicul. Already I’rnfessor 
Everirt is using this as a key to 
open many dun is in llte later his- 
tory of Nniiconformiiy. Conversely, 
one of the most iiuporiuiU recent 
insights into soci.il. political and 

I ' economic history comes limn I’ai- 
rick CcilCi ngciii'.s The f\li:iihctluni 
Puritan Mtivemeiu, which demon- 
si rates that in the If, 70s and 1580s a 
section of the gentry and peerage, 
in alliance with town oligarchies, 
was trying to .subordinate the 
church to its control. This not ouly 
throws .light on the social basis oE 
Puritanism, it also illuminntes the 
pnliticnl history nf ilie nest century 
during 
fought 
finally 
A dm i 

ture in the sixteenth and seven 
teenth centuries has been written 
over the past decade by historians 


nmsl daringly exotic speculations In 
the real world in which Kruno. 
Shakespeare uml Robert Fludu 
lived, to link magic, nun hematics 
am! machines, to associate I’rotes- 
tnai icojinclusin with the evolution 
of n new philosophic method. Noi 
every hiMnriuii would accept all 
ihal she says, hut this is lieCiiiiM- 
she lui hides over with ideas which 
are apt m run away in ail direct inns ; 
hut even her errors, if errors they 
are. lire more lenile i him iiiusi 
people's i ruilis. 11. I’. Walker's The 
Peel inc of Hell similarly deals willi 
inicllcetiiul history in a way that is 
urn .sejiuraird from mini history hm 
js mi uiLCgial part ol it. Dr Yales’ s 
.serious Lrculnieiii of Menneticisni 
has linen developed by I*. M. UhL- 
tmisi and Charles Webster, who 
show how this magical ideology of 
the craftsmen contributed .signi- 
ficantly in the scientific revnlutinn. 


siiiNiit ” of mechanic preachers and So i ,i 0 .... , 

the " atheism " of lucchanir phi lose- forma] liiJSi^V* Mil 


j^graphy 


and memoirs 


pliers. The propugnmlisis of the English is n 

Royal -Sociely, of ihi-ni a lit lie we need , et 11 n 8 “bout *|U 

i aired with the brush of radi rulisin, i mpmlum t halt w? Hu 1 * " 

l !»« n ‘irrowly speciaK 
uf cultural hfiora ? 

I lum of economic historv. ii2* 
majestic The CniK 
.lrii*r«rno:p, JG58-JG41 LJi 

I !} 1 ' , 1,15101 y Includes the i- * 

l l ,ll,,rB l : wb « he Ikb H 

uhoi 11 sculpture or uboui 


cratic 


look up wiih gusto i In* at luck oil 
cuihiisiu-sm and «n lu-isni. One most 
religious King, (.T miles 11, was well 
advised io heroine pill run of ihe 
Roy.d Sm ieiy as well as lieml of the 
Church of Kngl.md, and in tie hoili 
closely io ihe social iiiot arcliy. It 
limy have been no better for science 
i bail it was lor religion, hut it 
certainly helped in conserve (lie 
newly established artier. 

In a similar sphere ilie work of a 

literary rrilir like Lionel Trilling t 

gains enormously in tlepili fmm his wes culture as an iiitegrTpjrtJl 
ability to pm " literary '* tpiesiitm.s Dual history, nml writes the bawl 
in a ciilLiiral-hisiiirit al persperiive. { tbi»ut i it because he is s ucl* 
“Our investigation of sincerity ”, lit! historian. The history of etkuk 
says in Ids recent Sinrenni ami 1,1 take another example, is 


H Bavaria’s Soviet 


life 

l»at rniiiige 0 f Hie am' u 


convincing because he undetaj 
he economics of the society u 
Kowse, for all his irritating i|W 
(TIMICH. is mini her historian i 

kDAL' <*11 tllMA nn . ■ 


which ibis control was |». W. Tlmnias's si inly nf Sir John Authemiciiu. “lias no .sooner ’liegini rewrirten with the aid of willi hitman revolution of 1918-19. Yet i| lt . Germai 
lor, tn various guises, and llcrkcnhead. ffi/7-/ri7V. suggests limit ii has k-tl iti public .uni even K. Jordan, of statistics bj Pftl'fwn lie played ill it was a tlianm- found his i 

. W ' 0I, I - . . that royalist classicism emerged in political 1-un.siduriiiioiiH." Jusi he- fvssor Slone, and with an iwmeesf tud jfeimicant one. His public was order c 

liable History of English cul- the defeat and fear of the decade cause lYofussnr Trilling is iutelli- 1,1 ‘he changing social backgreaifj«r in Germany was relatively ship of the 

-I- "ie Civil VVur. It was the gently ; aware nf wliat come in par ary by Joan Si inmi and Kenacih ChaA ‘ ' ' ’ ’ ‘ 

niechunixiii of tin insecure historians are up to, he can raise ln| .'- Since the history of tuki 

■‘if retort to Lhe challenging questions of profound interest to exists as a fact, it is perhaps jutiii 


after the 
defence 
elite, (lid 


rheatre of the World, to mention other areas of English culture. The social mobility, nr that ihe wri 

sunerlv , r» S ,,nh^ C, i t 'i, S ,e i m i a “* BCS Re f 0, '.° ti0 ? bro,, e" t . b « ek bishops, of narrative history has become 
sl l^r b iy f u u nit e ciiltui al history and aimed at rostonng traditional fashioned simultaneously with 
with total history, to relate her certainties against the “ciiUiii- writing of narrative novels. 


The impact of the Superman 


Christopher Hill is blaster of IM 
College, Oxford, and it Jusnrinif 
the seventeenth cdutury. 


DAVID S. TIIATClIF.U : 

Nietzsclm In England 1890-1914 

331|>p. Toronto University Press. 
Loudon : Oxford University Press. 
£7. 

PATRICK Dll IDG WATER : 

Nietzsche in Angiosnxony 

23Gpp. Leicester Univeihitv Press. 
£3. 

Tho discernible influence nf 
Nietzsche oil English thought began 
about 1890, and ended, so far as 
it is uccurntc to speak nf such a 
force as ending, in 1914. General 


m »M*un A , Ml VlCUtigi 

interest bewail in 1896 with the 
imblicatUm of 

nf the Englisli translation edited by 


appeared in English in 1895. Then 
ho comes tn the several writers in 
whom lie sees Nietzsche's influence 
at work, notably John Davidson, 
Ellis, Shaw, Wells, Symons, Joyce, 
Moore, Yeats, and (huge. Mr 
Thatcher's work is concerned with 
tlte hisimy of ideas, lint he is more 
Interested in tho nature of thu ideas 
transmitted than in the nature nf 
tho mind that receives them. It 
matters little to him whether the 
ideas fall on fertile or on stuuy 
ground, provided they can be shown 
tn Fnll. 

Tho result is that die examples of 
influence which Mr Thutchor re- 
cites lose their differences after a 
while, und ideas uro sent abroad us 


hut 

his 


at 

mu 

to 

nf 


of' the fill? two Volumes wer0 i 'T ta T? b ! B 

ini i translation edited by t»‘ Nietzsche's impact is 


A. Tlllc. IluvcJock Ellis's study of 
Nietzsche appealed in The Savoy in 
that year, and thereafter for several 
years the philosopher was inescap- 
' 3-1914 


therefore short of impact, since one 
blow soon comes m register much 
the same force as another. Ills t6ne 

ably topical. The period 1890-19i4 t,,rDU K bou * t,1H hook is polite but 
is the central concern of both somB what monotonous ; the same 
books under review, though Patrick manner accompanies him when he 
Bridgwater includes the American is discussing Symons on the similar- 
writers and extends his survey In ities between Nietzsche and Blake 
that direction without reference to a or m- . Y. 

terminal date. David S. Thatcher con- CZ ih?f„ P *2, N,e,zsch f 
fines his attention to the official tl,r ^ u 8 b Ibsen and Wagner. A 
years, reader Is prompted to feel either 

Mr Thatcher’s aim is " to examine *! on ,? Pf these things matters 
Nietzsche’s Impact on English Intel- merit' of MSJSSi 0 * 

mi 1 ” h te ?" "" ye “ r |1 p r eced !"e JMW9M is That it brings toglther, 
1914”, bearing especially in mind even If in an excessively even’ 
“ the concept of the ‘ superman * ur handed fashion, references, ideas 
Ubermensch". He begins with the and attitudes which othenvisa might 
translators, Tlllc, Common, Levy, _j C Towards the 

and the 
for them 
•Nietzsche 


takes a swipe at I’ Ii •tniislnirv. 
tlic gesture strikes hard uptm 
own style : 

B loom slimy was .m effort 
mnui h-tn-inutu h resuseitaihui 
the cultural level, an effuit 
which we owe the novels 
Forster mid Virginia Woolf, 
Keynesian economics, Ktrucl icy's 
nmi-Virtnrlunu mid 1 lie break- 
through in England of pnst-im- 
presstonisl paint ing ; but it was 
III use whom lilnuuisliiiry rejected 
fiijn only Niei/scht* lint Joyce, 
Kliui, and l.nwietice I who must 
clearly foresaw and helped to 
slitipu the modern world. 

Gene rally, however, Mr ‘J'li.iuhcr 
takes cure no! to offend. 

Nietzsche in Anglnsaxotni rovers 
much nf the sutuu ground, though 
Mr Bridgwater's way feat ores n 
somewhat brisker account, less 
detail and a wider range id writers. 
Where the ground is precisely Ihe 
same, lie has u different approach ; 
more speculative, though often ar 


the world-view nf which Nietzsche li 
the first philosopher”. 

At this point the debate betosts 
tedious. It is probable, in Veais'i 
case, that Mr Thatcher's Merab 
can lick Mr Bridgwater’s Plotinn 
nt Icusi on points, but it is hards 
believe tlmt such contests are Iw* 
fit). Buth scholars are assiduous 
cnllcciing evidence, but tlwsy do not 
allow for the "impact" of rinl 
"influences" on their chosen 1# 
crs. liven Mr Bridgwater doei noi 
fiCt his Plotinus Ogains Wi 
Nietzsche. He finds Nietzsche ifHnJ 
everywhere, in Puier, Swoeii 
(ienrge Moure. Davidson, Wtift 
Shaw, Yeats, Herbert. Read, Edma 
Muir, Lawrence, J. C- Pmtft 
Dreiser, Jack London, Eugeas 
O’Neill, and Wallace SteveoiJJ 
by concentrating on Ins phaMr* 
in this way, he knocks his 
nut of line. Though he aw. n ”‘ 
edges that “there is "°- 
evidence that Wallace Stevens « 

■ Influenced ’ by Nietzsche, “■ 


[S l tflil’IilFhEVINIi : 

[piaer Leben und Tod vines Kcvn- 
iirirs 

>T P p. Munich: UaiiM*r. DMJ-1.HH. 

Mil FROMCH : 

[« Luscinbttrg 

culated by Joanna Ilnormveg 

am Pluto Press. £3.95 1 paper- 
A £1-50). 


:«en LevimS is one nf the lossy r- 
jojti figures in the history tif tlm 


va.lt really began only in Noveni- 
irf 1918, and ended with his execu- 
ai tea Munich firing squad in 
die 1919. This does not menu he 
»a newcomer to politics. He was 
a entente example of the nlieit- 
Russian middle-class intellec- 
4 whose energies und enthusiasm 
,(ti channelled into the task of 
-eftbrowing a social system he 
Noised. 

in St Petersburg in IS"3, 
Le.iaS was the son of a successful 
[twiih merchant culled Levin, who 
■J taken Italian nationality for 
-j«iness reasons and latinized his 
in*. The father died while Levine 
a still young, and his childhood 
is dominated by a si rnng- willed 
«!iej whose imperious hcliuvUnir 
■fjused rebellious feelings in her 
■a He was sent to Germany to he 
Jmied and was influenced by 
■■Hsian exiles with radical views, 
for the outbreak of the 1905 
solution he returned tn Russia 
has active ns nn agitator usso- 
inrf with tho Social Revolutiuuar- 
•t He was eveutuuily arrested and 
‘rotn a long period of 
Jpisonmont only by the energetic 
Jtrantion of his mother. Ki-mrn- 
410 Germany a semi-invalid, lie 
7?f a Jhidy of unionized workers 
3 Mannheim a »d took his docioniin 


■11 lleiilelherg iu 191-1. Not surpris- 
ingly, I .e vine welcomed the Bol- 
shevik Revolution iu Russia, und 
ufler [lie peace uf Brcsi-l.iLovsk lie 
worked uL ilie new Soviet Russian 
embassy in Berlin. When the 
German Empire collapsed he went 
to the Ruhr as an organizer and 
propagandist for the Spu rtn cist 
League, mid was mi enthusiastic 
supporter nf the decision, lukcii ai 
1 lie etui nf December 1918, to create 
on independent German Communist 
Party (KPD). A Tew weeks later, 
after the failure nf the “ Spurt tic ist 
rising" in Berlin, lie tried to attend 
the Toil mi ing Congress of the 
Comintern, Imt was 11 liable to cross 
man frontier and eventually 
way to Bavaria, where he 
d 10 tnke over the editor- 
Mtmich Rote Fuhne. 

The KPD iu Munich whs very 
small and its leaders were prepared 
10 work together with other revolu- 
tionaries who wished to establish a 
Soviet republic in Bavaria, In view 
uf the fact that recent parliamen- 
tary elections there had produced 
nil overwhelming majority against 
any kind of Soviet dictatorship, the 
need for collaboration among radi- 
cal groups seemed self-evident. 
Levine, however, insisted that the 
Cnimiuuiisrs should hold themselves 
aloof from revolutionary activities 
which were not under their control. 
He stressed the need to build up a 
Communist following in Lite Munich 
factory councils {Betricbsrate], n 
policy which lie Imd already urged 
on the KPD as a whole at its 
founding congress. On April -I, 1919, 
a group of radical socialists and 
anarchists decided that the time 
was ripe for the proclamation of a 
Soviet republic in Bavaria, but 
Levine refused them Communist 
support. Nevertheless, when the 
conventionally elected Bavnriun 
government, led by the Social De- 
mocrat, Johannes Hoffmann, tried to 
overthrow the Munich Soviet, the 
Coin mu 1 lists helped to defeat his 
efforts, and Levine himself look the 
lead in 0 new, Conuminist-contrnlled 
regime. Although most of its rcvnlu- 


f binary programme, like dial of its 
short -lived predecessor, remained 
on paper, Levine and his colleagues 
showed considerable effectiveness 
in frightening the bourgeoisie and 
building up a “ Red Army " iu 
Munich. When it became clear 1 line 
a military conflict wiLli government 
forces was inevitable, the Commu- 
nist Soviet leaders were deposed, 
but the Red Army prepared to 
fight. At the end nf April military 
operations in Munich, accompanied 
by serious atrocities — mostly 011 the 
part of government troops — ended 
Lhe Soviet experiment in Munich. 
Levine himself was arrested and 
brought to trial before an emer- 
gency court. He used Lhe court l'uoiu 
as n platform from which lo defend 
the KPD and the Soviet Republic, 
even though lie thereby reduced his 
chances of avoiding the death pen- 
alty. He was executed on June 5, 
1919. 

Levina’s judges regarded him ns 
ail alien aud sophisticated expert in 
subversion who had entered Bavaria 
with the deliberate intention of 
fomenting civil disorder. On the left 
lie was hailed as a hero martyred in 
the cause uf the world revolution. It 
would be unfair to expect his 
widow, Rosa Mcyor-Lcvinfi, to be 
anything but totally committed m 
this viewpoint. Mrs Lcvin6, who 
shared her husband's stormy career 
with groat personal courage, writes 
vividly of their life together and 
acts as an eloquent advocate on 
Levine’s behalf. She also reprints 
his last speech before the court iu 
Munich, itself a masterpiece of 
revolutionary rhetoric. 

Levine was to a certain degree 
uvcrsliadowed by a more celebrated 
Communist martyr, Rosa Luxem- 
burg, a figure whom lie respected 
but did 110L uncritically admire. The 
pioneering biography of Luxemburg 
bv Pnul Frolich bus made a wel- 
come reappearance iu English, 
translated ny Joanna Hoorn weg 
from the third and revised German 
edition of 1967, with a new preface 
hv Tuny Cliff. 


Pacifist warfare 


EttlilX KKMPF • 

fcfageltc for Peace 

?*Ufe of Bertha von Sun nor 
TOcdbyR. W.Lasc 

% Oswald Wolff. £2.75. 


Imshmul iu hattlo and realizing the 
alisurdiiy of the tribal ethics tn 
war faro.’ 

With a touch uf nice complacency 

ovcl, 

“ We English-speaking pen pi a 


the English irunslutnr of the novel, 
T. Holmes, wrote in his preface: 


have wrought Tor them. Our 
founders died in tho buttle for 
pillage, mid our lenders, to our 
sorrow, me busy planning still 
other campaigns, while tltc i people 
hopelessly ask “ Who is our 
enemy? Wo know no cause for 
wnr I M 


“^CauMd * ,as becn 11CW “ ,tC1 ' 

UlUi U BillH.UIUI.IYV, LIIIHIgll 111 ICII UI ‘ iniJUCIlCDU UJT KlQnalhv flnj L“ ‘ be P° r ' 

the cost of offering as evidence of hummers away none .‘ b ? a ftS IS?. Her" B ? rtba TO 

poet’s marginal comments un home to Nietzsche, Mr I-.-. * 

Thomas Common's Nietzsche as lias given a most distorted act 

id Stevens’s poetry, though 

It 


The aging propagandist then ex- 
plained the three aspects of the 
peace movement through the 
slogan : “As a Religion we preach 
it ; as a Science we teach It ; as a 
Warfare we fight for it.” Bertha 


Critic, Philosopher, Poet and 


Critic, Philosopher, Poet and Stevens’s poetry, thou|n n ^ 

Prophet, though the transcriptions lion was pure, to begin "-I 

differ in several import nut respects, ligure of Stevens as ^ 

Mr Bridgwater dutifully produces simply not conwncmg- ^ g|i 


the main comparisons, but ha has interest in ihe phi 


ng. aw v 
liiosopber 



"™ mam t-uiuinu inuiin, um nu nas liuei vfi tn **•- Slffl 

no heart for tho work on this si iglit and merely picttiresij , 

L - Description wiAorf LJTI iI- 

where " Nietzsche in iia» 


chapter, he thinks Nietzsche a 
minor influence, uftei- all, “com- 
pared with, say, Plotinus . Mr 
Thatcher is not content with that: 
he insists that Years " is the pout of 


trope not much m ,°[ fi In he c a B 

thari “ PaWo.Herudijn «Jgv- 

“ Lenin on a bench besJd ea T* 
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an analysis 

JOHN MAGUIRE 
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Irish Unionism I: 

Anglp'-lrhijh and the New Ireland 

1885t1922; . 

iPATRICKBUCKLANDE^.75 ' 


A Seat Behind the 
Coachman 

DIARMAiDO MUIRITHE 

£3.50 


The Gill History of 
Ireland 

Geharal Editors ^ 
JAMES LYDON & MARGARET j. 
MacCURTAlN . / • 

11 volume paperback series, flop 

dach 

The Lordship of Ireland 
In the Middle Ages 

jAMES LYDON S3.50 


wltetlier in England, in the Colonics 
nr the United States, being otlr- 
ngIvcs in no immediate danger of 
seeing our homes invaded and our 
cities laid under contribution by 
hostile armies, are apt to forget how 

terribly the remembrance of such ... ... 

calamities and the constant threat Suttner died in Vienna on June 21, 

"Stria B hri s i! of their occurrence haunt the lives 1914. Seven days later the shots of 

Piphy'hu r , discerning bin- 0 f our Continental brethren. lie Sarajevo resounded in her country 

5 ®*diiiiQti Btr , Kem P f was pub- went un to hope that Britain would „ 11( j a n over the globe, despite aft 

® ia now . “PPears here join “in some well-considered her gallant efforts. 

dudes . ® trail sIation ; it in- scheme fur general treaties of Arbi- . 

tea p ° ees of extracts nation and for the Institution of an 

*t, it i« L.l_L P ® ec ^? s a,, fl writ- imeniational Court". 

At the time oE the international 
I’uuce Conference at the Hague in 
1899. Baroness Suttner, 116c Count- 
ess Kinsky, the President ot the 
Austrian Peace Society, was a major 
figure in the international peace 
movement. According to her biogra- 
pher, "there is no doubt thut she 


. It 1 speeches and writ- 
Iff Pu, ps tinic that we 
tflt of e t L°f tb,a remarkable figure, 
i *“- - ™ e women politichi 


f* 16 Continent and an 
4 fore* C cban .tpion of the cause 
VAtwa > 

bt' 


One of her many hooks, 
Tour Arms (1899),. was 
^nguages. And 
*^ e fi rst woman tu 


was ' caught up ill lhe game of shall, a distinguished scholar of the 
diplomatic intrigue”.. Over _ the eighteeiith and nineteenth centudes. 


DOROTHY MARSHALL 1 

The Life and Times of Victoria 

224pp. Weidcnfeld aud Nicolson. 

£2.fi£ 

This is. a very welcome addition to 
the cheerful series 011 the Kings and 

S iieciis of England. Dorothy Mar- 
1; 


eisuSw^t" 0 means a literary years she made skilful use of her has ImndJod her motefal-^^ijir 
qjrp'ece, Lay Down Your Arms in any social and political contacts as -much pf it inevitpblv «— with 
potent S l 0l S y , ■* “ significant and journalistic chances. She was in jud|c]ous dpiJL In 
N«ry, j? and ideological constant 

US l rat . es dually the Swedish 


significant and gS^ral 'mhar than a pMladfr 

Alfred Nobel, impression of "that supremely 
feminine figure . The Queen as 
wife, matriarch and Imperialist 16 


eccentric. 


Vdte c i a ,°° D . f the upper and who produced dynamite and prmn- 
the mSt - Jn P enttral Europe oled peace, and she influenced the 
Jgi Q f of war, the IIIu- important decisions he made in his 

Werinos heroism, and the .will. . . , 

*>t yet t ° i men and women in Uncomfortably aware of the grow- 

lSi SST: Based on the ing tensions after 1900, she roupd 
, ^§64,1 866 and 1870- encouragement in the American 111- 




well known to all of us, and it is 
useful to-be reminded in this book 
of her political work and of her views 
on die sqcial problems of the day. 

Miss Marshall allude to the 
fashion for slumming— though dat- 
ing it hfdf a century too soon— anri 

yclngl, anif' “offered"a fecturj tour’ in Hie* Ubited ' StTtflB Ihf I “ 

ed B ? B t4l^?uscrl P tvf?s 

knew how to 
speech in Sun 
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r, „p .0 «& sc; 3“d5r*»jj. 

!ar?“ “'“W f»"{o g tou h irng t0 !n^ L&ft 4S 


^ R modern nant reading today : » over crowded, unneaicny *>«« 

reason for the Hail to the Future 1! Aj«J» is JJJgp. xhe illustrations— though 
‘ “ embodied so far as my K'Vat onej^Ut a Htde; con- 

shall see it realized, L P ouis Philippe and 


unhealthy and 


osing her yrmng 


the Future 

generation shall — - - .. 

The Amtuican people can well 
afford to glorify tncir Jounueis - - 

jimI ll.eir E£m for H>ey 


Louis Napplodi) — are 


Philippe 

wholly 


. ad- 


The 

Occult Sciences 
in the 

Renaissance 


A Study in Intellectual Patterns 



Wayne Shumaker 

Thw finely off cts a nummary and analysis of five esoteric 
"scientific" systems: astrology, natural or while magic, witch- 
craft/ alchemy, and the meditative philosophy associated 
with Hermes Trismegistus/a shadowy Egyptian figure of 
the remote past To many Renaissance men, these systems 
were considered sources of .truth alpout the meaning and 
order of human life. » 

Mr. Shumaker's primary aim in the book is to enlarge the 
modern comprehension of these systems and to aid readers 
in. the interpretation of the many allusions to them in the 
literature of the Renaissance. All of these occult sciences 
are complex, . some have been -misunderstood, and most 
scholarship lias focused on one pr another to the exclusion 
of the rest. Tire, author is also concerned to reveal mental 
patterns in Renaissance occult thought, which is found to 
include a rich use of analogy and the reading of human 
sensitivity, even of human consciousness, into the external 
world. 

"So able a treatise on the whole' range of occulta in the 
Renaissance is a rarity and will surely be of great interest 
to scholars of that period and readers curious about occult 
subjects in all eras. Mr. Shumaker's attempt at a synthesis 
represents a major, unparalleled effort."— Paul Jl. Kochcr, 
Stanford University. 

£6-76 
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Pumjatniki otrecennoj 
russkoj liferatury 

by N. S. Tixonravov 

ISBN 0 90208? 43 9 

800 pp, Buckram, £20 

Reprint of SPb. & Moscow 1863 ad. 

The most complete,' accurate and 
critical collection of Russian 
apocryphal writings. Tomos I & II, 
now conveniently presented in one 
volume, Long unobtainable. 
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The Discovery of the 
Individual 1050-1200 

COLIN MORRIS uaoih. ci.no papor 

Tracing tho concept of the individual back to the rich, mobile 
civilization ol medieval Ecirupo in the twelfth century. Illustrated 
with examples of the nr! and portraiture of the period. 

The Celtic Church in Britain 

LESLIE HARDINGE a.so 

■ an interesting arid compreJiensive nccounl of Cellic 
Christianity, enlivened by frequent quotation from the religious 
poetry of the Celts, and from the lives of the saints." Elm Phillips. 
Theology. 

One and Holy 

The Church In Latin patristic thought 

R. F. EVANS £3.50 

The problems of the Western Church in the first centuries are 
still with its : the author shows how the teachings of the [.atm 
Fathers are relevant to the file of the present-day Church. 

Creeds, Councils, and 
Controversies 

Documents Illustrative of the History of (he Church AD 337-461 

EDITED BY J, STEVENSON ctM 

Tills fifral paperback edition of the continuation of Tho Now 
Eusebius is an indispensable source book for students of history 
and doctrine of thB early Church. 

Church and State in France 
1870-1914 

JOHN McMANNERS Od«n. ctjsow, 

p ,? riod ' when *!»• Slate took over all education, was fraught 
With three-cornered intrigue between the Republican Govern- 
ment, the Church, and the Pope. 

The Church of England 
1815-1948 

A Documentary History 

EDITED BY R. P. FLINDALL f500 

• ■ n compilation of quite outstanding q utility and usefulness- 
(ho range the variety and the comprehensiveness of its con- 
tents arn wholly admirable and it is likely lo remain n standard 
work for many, .years to come." Cliurles Smyth, Theology. 
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Coherent contexts 


'£ HISTORY OF IDEAS — 5 


I A Mil. US .WCKhN : 

IV]iMiiiii)> 1111(1 iVk-llliili 
Tr.iiistiid'd l>y I'liilip S. W.iImih 
- 1 12pp. KpivurUi. Lfi. 

Anders Nyni'fii lias limy Ihi-ii 
fciiiHvH in tin- l-iiinlisli-hpLSikiitK llun- 
lufiiuiil wurld as the uiiilmr ol' 
.•Iw/ii' mid Eros. a piniii'uriiiK si inly 
of tin* C.liri-stiiiii c'oiiL'rpi of love* 
which now ranks as a mudorii clas- 
sic. Since then I'ml'cssnr Nygmi 
has written a number of articles 
and hooks in the philosophy of 
religion while serving as Hi simp of 
T.firitl a in I ns a leading figure in i lit- 
L-ciiniviiica] moyeiucni. After a 
-it-cimil ixtiihI uf till 1-1 i me academic 
wnrk lit* has now retired : ami 

Meaning mul Method is Mil- frail of 
rhe . second period of his rEu.-nlogiuii 
activity. 

The honk is unusual ami note 
worthy as a full-scale fundamental 
discussion of the nature of the 
philosophy nf religion and of then 
lupy. It is also of special interest 
in ns in this country as a distinc- 
tively Scandinavian approach to 
the i up its with which it deals. 

When ProfcKMir Nygreii speaks of 
a scientific pliihisupliy nf religion and 
a scientific theology he is not using 
the adjective in Hie sense in which 
it appears in mnsr English thinks hut 
in the German sense ol" u'issensclmfi- 
lich, which lie compresses into the 
tuniiula: “ VVe can sjieak nf science 
where, and only where, then.* is the 
pnssibiliiy.nl' objective arguiueiita- 
lion ciuici.' ruing a slated idea or 
npiiiiiui." This broad sense of rhe 
scientific avoids any sharp distinc- 
tion between die nut ura I sciences 
ami the lin iiiuiiiiies. Fur ir may he 
iliat the histiiriuil, the nrcliaenlngi.sL, 
tlie art critic atui ilie llicnlogian are 
as truly engaged in “ iihjcctive urgu- 
incnlaliiiii '' us i lie mailiematician. 
the physicist nr the cliemisl. Pro- 
lessor Nygreti's cmitepi of nlijedive 
iiiguiiieiiiaiuni thus seems in promise 
an illuminating connexion- hetwe-eu 
the natural .sciences and tlienlfigv. 
But Hiifnriiinaloly rite key term “ nii- 
.iective " is inn defined with any pre- 
cision and as a result the concept 
as a whole icniuins somewhat vague. 
Indeed, this Is liv mi means die only 
point at which lack of rigour reduces 
the value of an otherwise important 
honk. 

. Starling with the criterion of oIh 
loctive argumentation, the first half 
of the hook seeks to determine the 
mu are of philosophy in general us 
a Nci entitle discipline, wit limit any 
specific restriction to the pltilo-. 
sophy nf religion. Historically, 
philosophy lias consisted of two 
sEraiicjK, one scientific and the other 
speculative and imaginative. The 
formation of metaphysical world- 
views is not scientific but is to be 
regurded ns a kind of conceptual 
poetry, But philosophy can be 
genuinely scientific as the analysis 
of presuppositions. The . pie- 
suppositions with which, according 
to Professor Nygren, philosophy is 
concerned aro not the “ absolute pre- 
suppositions ” of d given cultural 
epncli, about which Collingwond 
wrote, but '* logically necessary 
fundamental presuppositions M . 

Starting from the statements of ; 


siipiiiisiiioiii, frnm ivhicli its uiit , r- 
nnii-s draw I li**ir tm-aiiing ,nul vali- 
dity. lusli-ail of lungiiage games, 
luuvi-ver, I’rofi-ssoi Nygren prefers 
tu s|n-.ik of roniexis oi" meaning: 
The reality wiili which philosophy 
is confroiiled and hv which ii is 
challenged in engage in erilicul 
analysis, is iherefore this: ■ iu-n- 
aru as u matter uf experience vast 
emu ex is, .scientific, religious, sociu- 
eiliienl, nest Itelii. Wliai is it that 
gives l lieiil coherence, makes them 
contexts, and so gives them me.iii- 
mg ? 

If philosophy is the analysis of pro 
suppositions in the dilferem areas ol 
iiimian experience, rhe philosophy of 
religion is this aci icily ill I'elaiioii to 

I is uwk is, Professor Nyg. 

ren says “to subject the religious 
context oi meaning to philosophical 
analysts, or in other words to eluci- 
date tile ultimate presuppositions 
that are determinative of meaning in 
the religious context ”. This, ns i| u . 
author insists throng hout, is a purely 
analytical and descriptive task, not 
111 any way iinnnuiively critical. 

i neology cun also he a scientific 
subject. However, it differs from the 
philosophy ol religion liotli in scope 
•jnd m method. Theology has to 
on with one or other nf ilie positive 
religions rather rhan with religion 
in geitcr.il. _ Here I'rntVssnr Nygren 
makes cotisiderahle use of tlie rim ion 
nt merits. Kuril faith has its own 
distinctive motifs, and the study of 
illcnlngy is i mis a lorm of - moiif 
research presumably a branch of 
i he history of ideas. (As an e.viiiuple 
m moiii research one could point to 
I rofrSMir Nygren \ own earlier work 
mi two basic motifs within the his- 
jory ul Christianity, the liellciiisiic 
l-.rns motif and the Agape motif of 
i lie primitive Church.) In method, 
theology is more purely piieiioiueim- 
logical than the philosophy of reli- 
gion, in that it is 1 1 in cancel ned to 
uncover hidden presuppositions Ini! 
iilily to describe existing beliefs. Tin 
ilieioogian's "sole task is to give an 
Objective uuutntl of the cunt cm of 
the Christian faith 

All this is spelled out in Meaniny. 
mid Method at immense leilglh ; .iild 
it must lie said ihai the hook is 
much tun hmg. If ii Imil been half 
Us present length its iiurrnwrr com 
puss miglii have riniMraineil I'liifes 
sor Nygren m a precision which is 
licking hi lIic work as it stands. It 
Is ciiarcivi-d on the gr.unl scale, and 
prompts the reader .to think mi tin- 
same .scale ; and to that extent it is 
valiiiihlc. And it eniliodias very con 
sideruhle Icnniing in hoilt ancient 
mul modern philosophy and then 
logy. Yot in .spite (nr perhaps lie- 
can so) of its lmiliiiiulo of words 
many of its fundamental positions 
remain unclear and a number of 
basic dillicultics unfuccd. 

For example, philosophy is defined 
ns the (imi/ijsrs nf presuppositions 
But Professor Nygren says untiling 
directly nlinut tlie nature of such 
“ presuppositions] analysis ", and 


inilicatos tliut h" R m ea i?i l 

P ■‘us up posit ion, not a belS-vT 
ls Presupposed to be true bit '« 
u ‘in '|i" category 0 f KhoucLt .ill? 

IIS |7 I i Ul . Ih -' f ! in l m,ion °?be 2 [ ‘‘ 

i /* ypicul of the diffuse ebu- 
1 1 ot Professor Nygretfs disclfc 
111,11 ll «« imimruint point ifii 
emerge only |, y inference 
hu end of the hook. It is also, uL 
typical that the 

d! ec iy at variance with tnuchi* 
h« has suicl earlier, where idttm» 
pre. sup post turns are regarded £ 
for red to us being propositiul 
Again, there is a further coofe 
.ihimr tlie nature of ultimate prtw 
Positions in passages . jij which m 
tessor Nygren speaks in a much 4 
traditionally Kantian manner of tlx 
universal categorial condi tionsolth 
possibility ot experience as iuih.Br 
■says, lor example, that “ Nothingus 
he validly regarded as a phiksafe 
ral principle nr ultimate premppo* 
lion mi less it can be shown tla 
experience and validity as rath w 
impossible without its being press 
posed Bui how the concept ofth 
eternal, for instance, fits this rept- 
mont is not indicated, or even tad, 
dered. 3 

A basic pi ohlcm concerning Pro ' 
i essor Nyg re n’s conception of ibt 
j Mi ilo. soph. v uf religion is tbit ibm 
is mi place within it for the questioB 
of ti mil. To be scientific about rdk 
rti mis assertions is to treat tbn 
neutrally, us phenomena to k 
examined for their hidden praip 
posit inns. Hut to consider the tuft 
■n- falsity of riie.se presuppontiaaii 
expressly excluded. Ontology ad 
meiapliysics — theories about _bw 
tilings ukinmtely are— ure dJsmssd 
.i> concept uai poetry. And yet mi 
ultimate prusupposinons may wellb* 
metaphysical ; for example, ih s 
concept of rhe reality, of God ho; 
import ant presupposition of thtl® f 
language. Is there to be no t» 
sider, itiou of grounds for afinM 
■ n i ejecting such n concept? 
mil any rational criticism n ® 
nil i man- premises the phllosopija r 
religion becomes a relatively in*J 
exercise, with malting to 
i in- most iniportunt iiucsuoib*, 
luintmi concern. , ! 

A not her prohleni concerns Prci» : 

mii- Nygren ’s view of UtwJjW; ? ? 

order in he scientific, Chridiaulhw 

logv must confine itself todegW 

the i onium of Christian beiiri. ^ 

1 1 1 i s presupposes that Chnstim 
lief is com p lore and SUM* JJJj 
is a history of cmitlnuous grawthg 
ill nnge, and the wto* 
iliiiiilngians lias been. creative rti 
than purely doscriptive. lt bat 
their mnmeittous task ' M fijHji 
the . development of the 
faith. But if the dicologwn, mg 
to ho scientific, is to restrkf ; 


The models and the 
methods to come 


BY PETER BURKE 


C uUi'Mi. history miglir be des- 
cribed as the history of the be- 
Lofs, artefacts and values of a 
[will group, and of the place nf 
^beliefs, artefacts mid values in 
[ in my of life. Two celebrated hooks 
Sillch answer to this definition are 
j Eoicihardt’s Civilisution nf the lieu- 
jstififlf? i'r hilly (I860) am) Uuizin- 
p's IVotiiitg of the Middle Ages 
(BIS). Both were translated into 
Et^Iidi soon after they first appear- 
d, and they have said well ever 
tut AH the same, the Knglisli 
, hie been reluctant to practise this 
[bud of history, and re III clam in 
wth it in universities. The reasons 
this suspicion m e complex. To 
fldythem in detail would itself he 
i fascinating piece nf cultural his- 
tny. 

One of the most obvious reasons is 
4e persistence of the traditional 
shtude that, as Gibbon pm it, '* war 
the administratinn of public 
aars are the principnl .subjects nf 
wwy ,and that other human ncti- 
“W are loss worthy of the histo- 
n !f ei . ,tion » beneath what used 
Me railed “the dignity of history 
JKphrase may hove gone out nf cur* 
22; j“ ut tha nttiluiiu still 1ms its 
uieoders today, 

A second reason for suspicion of 


turui IiKloriau should be concerned 
with morphology, with patterns of 
culture. “ Culture ”, lie wrote, 
“ exists only as a cun figuration.” It 
was such a configuration that ho de- 
scribed in The WaninR of the Middle 
.-lges: religious uud secular symbol- 
ism, altitudes lo love and death, and 
so nil. Was Huizinga simply incon- 
sistent ? Did he fall into the trap 
he hud warned others lo avoid ? Cnn 
one have morphology without anthro- 
pomorphism ? 


-t - empiricist di si rust of grand 
fifty eotegorios. The cuitimil 
yan nous the risk of to king con* 
2L“». ’Baroque" rrmn art 
jiory ynd Imposing them on the 
ik «-7i C , a 8JV0II suciuly; ho runs 
5* of treating tul Lures us 
Spongier cheerfully 

■S3?u h£SiuiS , S b J!!P 


HfiT,, , A“ w » “escribing 
Sfe ll ]e biographer » nf nil- 
iSSfti™". matured, and died, 
Wia l 7 an . 1,lner necessity. Few 
( 7 f“W Historians hnuo Iiinntiul in 


will bill 


DENVER QUARTERLY 
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Martmg frnm the statements of 
ordinary life, the sciences, and roli- 
gion, philosophy uncovers the pre- 
sup positions upon which the meaning 
of these statements depends. These 
are logically necessary in that they 
are Implied by the lower-level state- 
mems which presuppose them, To 
exhibit these presuppositions is a- 
scientific activity, since "one can 
argue cm trely objectively concerning 
the presuppositions involved in ■ h 
judgment . It, is of the essened'of 
Professor Nyeren’s yiew that the 
philosopher Is only concerned to 
establish clearly what the ultimate 
presuppositions of our thoughts are, 

vailalty of our presuppositions con- 

t ^ e “ : BWlig mean- 

re 2 "l 0 discoUr se which 
depends upori them. They are not 

true or falae in themselves, but valid 
or invalid according os they are or 

clrt not IieCG6 sary presupxMjsitlons of 
some segment of language. 

awiraT a!ife 0r Nygre ^ 18 ( *? lw is 

a*loptmg a notion akin to 
Wittgensteins, conception, of’ km 

language 1 has ij-fe oWn autonomous 

ri.tesandajterai^^thin (tsuvSipTiJ 


gives no L-xampIes uf it. Most of the 
book suggests that what lie lias in 
mind is the identifying of presiippu- 
sitions. Indeed iilthuiigh Profussnr 
Nyaren repeatudly uses the word 
‘ analysis” it is far from clour that 
it is appropriate. Again, the only 
instance- which he offers nf 1111 ulti- 
mate presupposition is tlie concept 
of the eternal, which he claims is 


in .acscriDiiu; uk. ^ 

theology, his more 
creative role will have to M 
lukeu by someone else. ''^p. 

Thus the result of Dg ^ 
Nygren's stipulations woul 
Uie most imports, it 
rlons about rehg'on.and t^^ 
creative thinking about : t a M 

of the Christ eMJJjgs 
be colled the philosophy « 
and theology respectiwjy- uc |,yiS 
perhaps not matter ven? n 
what would he the 8 n,n { . 


Dilemmas of 


KARL RAHNI-R ; 

Theological Investigations 

Volume 7. Further Theology of the 
Spiritual Life: 1 . 

Trauslateil by David Bourko . 

302pp. £3.50. 

Volume 9- Writings of .196547: 1 
. Translated by Graham Harrison 
268 pp. £ 4 . 

Dartun, Longman and Todd., ' 

ThCiambitious project of publ/shing 
Karl Rubnet S theological, essays in 
ten insfalihcmg is now nearing com- 
pletion. As ih the case of dieir pro- 
accessors, volumes seven! and nine 
ore collections of scattered essays 
and addresses with 0 similar Llicuie, 
rather than systematic studies. They 
Qre » tljoijgh, as one has come to. ox- • 
pact, full of insights that spring from 
a . genuine concern toii'y&oiicild. a 
.classical theology .wltli the: realities 
of the world in tvfaich We ltVc. 'MucIi 


is repetitive and j 

deed must often be 
book is made 

were not oriBinally oesiS , ; 
of a colioront whole. _ . 

The four secnona « 1 . , q b » 

Seven are "Fundanie d 

Hons”. “Mysteries of tie 

&•; end -Chrl-gJ 
Volume Nino Is djvjj I ^ CoBt «a- 
sections, ‘The Sha^ ^ e o|o£ ■ 
nqrary and «nd 

Sdv?n, “ Chri»tln« 

an*r Today”. ^ eyg 

S ness of purpose Sgganl 
t iilumurntM 

io sensitive to the rtSCJ jsq 5 
• Wp are always 

a theologian w ^° in ? t s the ^,h« 
-and heArt-agalort t 

ol a theology „ ft 1( S " 
human equation •« sav ” .. 
solve. 


hfstonans have wnntcd to 
?.? t0 de “I with vague 
ctions like tho “spirit of the 

Jk *fkrence between these two 
feit&fi|,H a fln 1 “M , ortant one. The 
(£ d fl e f r t history, the history 
s ° on as umniiiortant 
hteJS lowing the historian 
°4!2? Kwmi ihe Foreign 
** Rovfl| Q °c ^® R oyal Academy nr 
•ttilj^j-®® 01 **^- The second 
Jcfejco l^ pts the history of art or 

N«arj of 'eS? - * 1 . B,ly KC,,eiul 
^ialiu bi,f U Ji u F Q i ,r accepts the 

Petition “ r d0s th0 hlsl “ , ' 1 ' :!,1 

yt Bu?b°Li5£“ ^ ttiludcs l» flS *>e- 

i f « very rnE k ° r ! n lecciu years. 

Sly Of self? 00 - 1 h * 8to fy. and the 
r ^5 than it fjl G ,n En S lis b univur- 


^snual unifu w asK wnemer tne 
S a mS o£ , a, L ase is no more 
? aSli J lcU, w 00 historical 

^storians nf 0I, ? S lJlc s P cc m 1 * 

*■4 Painting or physics. 


physics, 
the dan- 
' and of 
of • the 


ponioi-piiism ? ] 

To answer this question it might ] 
he gone! tactics lo start 11 m from u ! 
grand general concept like '• Rennis- , 
sance ” hut from actual men working 
in a purtiailar city ul n particular 
lime — the painters of fifteenth-cen- 
tury Florence, say. Cnn 0110 under- 
stand these men nnd their artefacts 
by looking at the history of painting 
alone ? In a famous essay, A by War- 
burg showed that one could under- 
stand Botticelli better by considering 
him Logether with his acquaintance 
Poll/inno. Both men wero concerned 
with the theme of the birth of Venus, 
[mill were interested in rendering the 
movement of hair nnd draperies in 
their respective media. Again, it iins 
often been pointed out that there 
are parallels between the religious 
paintings and iliu mystery plays of 


not surprising since the painters saw 
the plays, tho performers saw the 
paintings, and bolli painters and pur- 
lormct's shared tho somo faith, wont 
to the same sermons, and walked m 
litu same processions. Again, from 
Alberti Hi Vasari, tho men who 
want oil to write about Florentine 
painting found that they could best 
do so by borrowing the language ot 
oilier aeiivldas-^tlio language or 

rhetoric-books, courtesy-hooks^ and 

even books on the dance, if Botticelli 
and Vasari did not respect the 
frontiers between disciplines, then 
to understand them we shall have to 
be interdisciplinary ourselves. 

Fifteenth-century Florence was not 
exceptional in these respects. It often 
happens that the arts are associated 
in performance, and it often happens 
that innovators In physics or biology 
or economics or even the writing of 
history do so by borrowing ideas 
from other disciplines. Tlie stan- 
dards of taste of an individual 01 
group often cut across the arts, so 
that a liking for a particular, kind 
nf poem is associated with a liking 
for a particular kind of garden. One 
nf the achievements of Arthur Love- 
joy was tn demonstrate this for 
eighteenth-century England. The 
demonstration would not have sui- 
prised Pope, who once compared 
Shakespeare's plays to a Gothic 

■ castle, full of noble apartments and 

■ dark passages . 1 To justify the « ictlvi- 

i tics of the cultural historian there is 
1 no need to treat cultures “S organ- 
1 . isms or to conjure up the spirit of an 
' age. ; . 

: Burckhardr and «n«W 


cribed mid evoked su well. Intdi- 
Lionully or unintentionally, they left 
tlie impression that thexu cultures 
wero more homogeneous than they 
actually were. In fact there whs a 
world of difference between the alti- 
tudes ond values of a nobleman and 
on artisan, for example. One must 
not assume that every i mpnriaiu 
social group in every society lias a 
culture of its own, nor that subcul- 
tures do not influence one another, 
but historical research is likely to 
becuiuc increasingly concerned with 
LhesQ questions. There is 1 likely to 
ho more concern with 'the roles of 
"artist” and “ writer ” in different 
societies — whether they were high- 
status or low, amateur or profes- 
sional, nnd whether the roles we call 
“architect" or “composer” were 
recognized at nil. 

Then there is the sLudy of 
audiences, whose expectations often 
affect the form that a palming or 
play qr book eventually takes, and 
who are not necessarily a cross- 
sect ion of that particular society. Tt 
would hu unwise fur the historian to 
make a general contrast between 
English und French culture in tho 
seventeenth century from a study of 
1 I 10 values expressed In the drnmu 
without first asking whether the 
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problem which has already been me 
subject of research). 

Again, tho cultural historian needs 
to take an Interest lii censorship nnd 
what the censor is trying- to suppress 
in a given society. He needs to look 
at patronage, not simply at tho indi- 
vidual patrons of an Individual artist 
or writer (an increasingly popular 
subject of research) but also at the 
balance of power between patron and 
artist at a particular time and at the 
patronage system as a whole. It may 
make a big difference to n painter 
whether he lives permanently 111 a 
king’s household, takes his pictures 
to market, or becomes artist in resi- 
dence at a modern university. Ai this 
point the cultural historian might, 
and Increasingly will, turn to his 
colleagues in the sociology of art 
for a typology of patronage systems, 
to understand "his" society better 
by seeing what it does not do. One 
might hope for a similar cooperation 
between the historian of Ideas and 
tho sociologist of knowledge, be- 
tween the heirs fit Lovejoy and the 
heirs of .Mannheim. 


7 r °qu 8 ,, < the a 8 e 1 the 

S^wUh ! a?mfe rarcly faeen 

to touch penetration and 


OUriKllrilui - tt 

plify wfiat might be called the claj- 
steal** approach to cultural history, 
hut an approach which was appro- 
. . -J iotn .ml IQIO nn lnnsef 


Jt wJ s m u ch P € ^ otr « t, on anff 
Jg,.nr Johan Huizinga 

danger was wcJl awil ™ 
& Wneral. terms 

Ihlftl or n Gofhic 

a S th ! se lerniB will 
-ili}?'*praver f0 ^i 0f . ,heir own. 
»aa ' u tb ^ cultural 

At f£l nthropomo, 7 5hisiT, > 
# L^toe time, . ho was 

7 ML. Be QL S«pp« »ot 
r 6 nelfovfid That Lhc cul- 





It may therefore he usetu ; « ^ 
bite arid discuss five trends in The 
writing of cultural history, ell oC 
vyhich are likely to become mqre im- 

potlant in the next twenty years or 
so. 

1. A greater emphasis on the social 
bistoiy of the arts arid the social 
history of ideasL Burckhardt and 
nuizinga did got seriously discuss 
the question Of which so Ci al 
participated In the Italian and Bur- 
guridiim cultures which they des- 


Finally, the social historian of cuk 
ture is likely to be increasingly con- 
cerned with the social functions of 
ideas and artefacts, whether these 
functions are manifest or latent. 
For example, they will look at paint: 
ing or architecture as magic, propa- 
ganda, or ideology. Miracle-working 
images and executions in effigy are 
welt. worth tho attention of the cul- 
tural historian. . ; 

2. An increasing str$S!l on popular 
culture. The beliefs, artefacts and 
values of the less educated interested 
Burckhardt and Huizinga very 
little, but they interest some 
contemporary historians very much. 
The 1 student of . folWore and 
the student, of history pro coming 
to discover that, they have ; a 


IO UlOV-UYVI 'fHT* . • 

good deal to loan* f™to °> l ® another. 
The revival .of - interest jrt witch* 
beliefs is well known. Hittttelans Uke. 
Keith Thomas and Alan Macfarlane 
fax England, Carlo Ginzburg in Italy, 
Tolin Demos: and ; William Mooter 
In the United States have focused 
their attention °n what peasants 
and craftsrijen and thoir . wives 
and ' f hildreb . thought ,. about 
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‘ Uihhert's treatment of this picarcsijuc princely career is de- 
tailed, spirited and judicious ; it is excellent lh tfuc . . . wa can 
look forivard with pleasure to Uihhert's sequel on his Ha&ency 


and reign.* J. W. Burrow THE TIMES £.195 Illustrated 

By the same author 

The Court at Windsor 

A re-issue nf this liingiiificeiu book in which Christopher llihlicit 
tells the intimate story of Windsor in human Lemis. 

] IhiKtruLed £.150 

M0LLIE PANTER-D0WNES 
London War Notes 1939-45 

* To anyone who lived through the yeriod, the letters bring it all 
hack, as though one caught the ivhiff of hrick dust and was trans- 
ported to the smell after mi air raid.* C P Snow £3.00 

KENNETH MATTHEWS 

Memories of a Mountain War 

Greece 1944-49 

1 A compulsively readable confection, often moving ns well ns 
entertaining, of dramatic adventures, personal tragedies, social 
and political gossip. 1 C M Woodhouse SPECTATOR 

£3.50 Illustrated 



Tools for historians and genealogists 
A. M. J. H. Stokvis 

Manuel d’histoire et de 
genedlogie 

el de chrcinologle de tous lea dials du globo depute Ice temps les 
plus reoulds Jusqu'A nos lours 
reprint of the edition Leiden 1888-1893 


reprint of the edition Leiden 1888-1893 

■ 2295pp bound in 4 volumes (23 x 15cm) 

■ 31 folding genealogical tables Hfl 375 — 

11 A UBeful compilation (-out of more than 800 books) . . ." (H. R. 
Shipman, A guide to historical literature, nr. A 387 p40), “One of the 
most valuable tools used by historians . . (G. Sarton, Isis, Vol. 39, 

parM,nr.118, 1948). 

A. J. van der Aa 

Biographisch woordenboek der 
Nederlanden . . . 

reprint of the edition Haarlem 1852-1 878 

♦ 446Qpp In 7 volumes • 14000 bTo-bib|lographl 6 s- 

Van der Aa supplies the essential material for the research of tha 

history of the Dutch scholar and scientific world especially where 

other dictionaries fail. ... 

~~The only available bltHribflographlcal dictionary of Iho Netherlands. 
HIM 150— ;. •• :.r . 

B. M. ISRAEL 

N.Z. V oorburgwal 284. Amsterdam, The Ne therla nds 

Publications of the 

Wellcome Institute of the History of Mciiiclne 

General Editor :’F. N. L. Foynter, PhJ)., D.Litr., Hon. M.D. tKiel) 

mSTORlCAL M0.\0GRAPII SERIES 

■ No.. 15 ' Medicine and Culture, edited, by F. N. L. Poyntcr. 
pp. vl,320. £3.00 ... 

No. 16 Medicine and Science fit the 1860s, edited by F. N. L. 

; ; Foynter,'. pp. xil, 316, £2.25 

Nd. 20 Cambridge and Its . Contribution to Medicine, edited by 
r A- Rook, p.vii, 300 IHub, £3.Q0 

No. 21 The Cult of Lhe gefir In the Ancient Middle East by V. 
Macdermot. pp.x,823, £9.00 - 
■ (Supplementary volume In Coptic £3.00) 

NO. 24 Tibetan Medicine by ftlnpoche Rechmuig. pp. viii, 340, 
iflus. £6fl0 

Obtainable 'from 

Weilcoitie Institute of the History of Medicine, 

■ 183 Eusron Road. tONDON, N\V12BF 
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lviidie^. ,t*- rn the jtri- 

tiulvs nf i hi? clergy and tile mauiv 
initi's. Tin 1 study of rebel Ii mis and 
iiiiivemi'iiLs nf protest hy hisinruin.s 
as ditforejic as Norman I'nlin and 
I lohsliaivm. Knlaiirl Mousilici 
and Tluris Poidmev, lias revealed a 
Ruud dual about the m tirades and 
values nf kihiiuring hum. 

Ilisinriaus of religion arc enuring 
in shin I In- i i emphasis frum what 
people slum Id believe {according m 
lliu nllicitd Mienlugy of tin- church nf 
which they tire members) in wliar 
they acinally lieliew-, a shin ns iwti- 
ItiliiuMiy as tin* nne fnnn norniaiivi- 
m descriptive linguistics. To tnnlor- 
srVn |:,eiu ‘ sl1 t-Hliiirt? in the laier 
MkhIIl* Arcs, we now have Tint:;- 
.sac it's \. i* Sami in cm reli&icux en 
vlanUrv to set beside Huizinga. 

Rohe n Mand roii uud Genevieve 
Uollcnif have studied popular litura- 
ttuy hi I ’mine in the seveiilcenlli 
and eighteenth centuries. especial I v 
Jhc so-called - llililimlieque Ulciie” 
link* hunk Ids hound in blue sugar* 
paper, sold at a luw price and carried 
ti'oin village to village by pedlars, 
lliey show that ulinanucs, devo- 
tmnal works and stories of marvels 
were ail popular but that technical 
works were ulmost non-existem. The 
peasant or craftsman read uhout 
Ocier the Dune, not ahoul agri- 
culture nr shoe making, 

.1. A greater use of quantitative 
methods. Neither llurckhardt nor 
nuizmgu offered any stulisiics to 
support their genera] i«it ions. As 
tuey said themselves, they worked hy 
intuition. Hui/ingu would have de- 
nounced tile uuiuitiiutlvc approach 
to cultural liistnry as n terrible 
exaiuple of the “ mechiitiivuiion " of 
modern life, Neverttiefess this 
approuclt is heroin ing more impor- 
tant. and is' likely to continue to do 
so. A simple fre([iieiicy count is die 
most coin moil method. Thus one 
might count necessity- words in 
Madiiavclli or four-words in Tacitus 
in order to make points about the 
conscious or unconscious prcoccupu- 
I ions of those writers. Or one might 
look at the dominant, themes in n 
particular type of literature. M 
IMumlrou looks ut 4 fit) titles from the 
“ Bihliotlieiiue llleue” and classifies 
1—0 il '* devutimial, -Id ,is liishu'iral, 
and mi nn. 


or “ specious arcutiuy ". Tin* cate- 
■ gtnies “ achieve* nieiii image" or 
even “ devotional hunk” an* nf 
ci'iiisi* not given hut imposed nn tin* 
mul f rial. On the borders hi- tween 
categories necessarily arbitrary de- 
cisions have in lu- taken. If sampling 
is used, ii is di (lien It to ensure thin 
| hi* sample is represent alive, purlieu- 
hilly if some nf I lie total “ iiniversc " 
of inaiori.il lias been lost, l-'rom evi- 
dence ahoin l lie relative frequency c if 
words or iiiuu'.c.s in rnneltisioiis ahoiii 
altitudes and values, then- is a dilli- 
cult jump. 

. H i> is daiigei'uiis m relv on ennui- 
"lg. n is surely still more dangerous 
mu in ctiuui at ail. The eitliiii.il 
historian, like other historians, etui- 
mu do witiimil implicitly tmaniiia- 
ttve srutenieuls. even if they are onlv 
vague ones using terms like'** in iul " 

* lypica! ”, " more ”, “ less ", “ riv 
jtlg. . ” lulling ”. He needs .smile 
Msis for these slalemenis. The 
II diuifg iif i he Mill tile ,-l^i'j .suggests 
linn there was more prcoccuiiatiuit 
wiHi deutli, more pessimism in the 
Inter Middle Ages tlnm there hud 
been earlier, n quantitative assertion 
without u (jiiuiititniivc basis. It is 
hue thin a man who has studied a 
lie Id for twenty years may have a 
good idea what is typical or the way 
the trend is going without having 
counted anything ; hut memory plavs 
odd tricks, like emphasizing the re- 
markable at the expense of the ordin- 
ary, so that it is just as well to con- 
firm one’s intuitions. In short, the 
cultural historian must avoid treating 
content analysis ns magic (white or 
black) ; must count more often hut 
not take the results too seriously; 
use quantitative methods to comple- 
ment more traditional approaches, 
m»L ns a substitute for them. 

*1. A greater emphasis on cultural 
change. Rurckluirdt and llui/ing.i 
have often been criticized for pre- 
senting loo static u picture of the 
cultures they described. No douhi 
tins defect has something ro do with 
the fact that they wete pioneers. If 
culture is a configuration, tin- nut- 


cuituifTJsyfs 1 ^' 

•show more interest iCfe 
l '» -si niciiualisiu in a'rd-.k 
iiiimnv sense of tC ^ 

. slriii'iuralisni ” means an S 1 

el led mil, political or * r: 

structures or systems, an intere^ 
"l 1 ’ , Wilv , which the iwts iji- , 
whole, then it i s nothing 
I III a ess I oil a I historian 

c .! ,ncer i) for “ morph2‘ 


1,11,1 “ conligiirnLlons ”, ivascB. 
si riict ura list in this 
N. i line i , and so arc such li™ 
I-ronch historians as Few 
Ihamlel tmd Pierre Chauaife 
whom structure is a favourite #5 
jtu ir Structuralism " means S 

ihiiig more precise, such as A 
method followed by Uri-StniHis 
hi t studies of myth, kinship and 
' .savage mind ”, then it Is ceitibb 
something new for historians. On], 
n mindful of them have public 
anything iniluenced by LW-Siuhp 
. such as J, P. Vidal-Naquet's mi 
on ancient Sparta, and Naitui 
Wnchtel s on sixteenth-cemuiy Pm 
Should other cultural historura 
follow their example? Whailm 
they to learn from structurajlsai? 

The historians who might mna 
have must to learn are those c» 
cen led with what the French odl 
“ hisioirc des nientallt^s’' (and n : 
may be revealing of our cultunitoi 
tli ere is no satisfactory tranilahui 
of tli is pii rase into English), ft hr 
useful to distinguish " menlablj' 
frum “belief” or “ attitude" V, 
using the term to refer to sanwtiDDj 
more fundamental than an Individori 
opinion, to refer to what Mumbai 
used to call u 11 style of thought u . 

The problem of understaitdiag 
nn alien style of thought is i 
criiciai one for historians, a 
well as for anthropologic 
Thanks to Levl-Strauss, hisiouu 
may come to focus more dm ; 
Ilian they have done on codes rater 
than messages, on categories ret* 
than emit cm, to show more 
in tiie way in which men in a pro 
society classify thoir inforraffisi 
.siruciure their world, nr use rnij* 


Mure nnihitlous uml more hu/ur- 
dous is the attempt made by Duvid 
McC'lolltiml and his assistants to dis- 
cover the stress placed on achieve- 
ment. in diiTvrum cultures by con til- 
ing the frequency of “ acfiicVenient 
linages m liiui-ature, fur example 
m the literature of .sixlccnih-ceu- 
tury l-.uglatid. This approncli is likely 
in become more sophisticated us 
well as mure widely used in the next 
twenty years. Cultural historians uru 
likely in make hicrenshm use or con- 
tom analysis, which has liven deiined 
us n loclmitpie which alms at opti- 
mum objectivity, precision and gen- 
erality in the analysis of symholic 
behaviour ft was developed hy'stii- 
... P^oPHRaml' 1 in the Second 
World War, buL is capable of wider 
applications. 

A good many English historians 
are likely to wonder whether these 
developments are to he welcomed or 
condemned. The answer to their 
question is surely “ neither with- 
out reservations. It is important 
that cultural historians should be 
able to avoid two opposite dangers. 
The danger for those who adopt 
..methods might ho 
called the illusion of objectivity ”, 


culture is a configuration, Mu- pat- 
terns are difficult enough to .seize 
at a given moment, let alone when 
lliey are changing. Once descriptions 
nf the configuration at diffeivm 
tunes have been made, it is easier 
to attack the pnililem of the inerlmn- 
Isuis and inuses of change, in lie I id's, 

values and artefacts. This 

seems lo have arrived. A well-known 
recent model of iiiielleciuul diaiige 
is i Inn provided hy T. S. Kuhn in 
ins Structure nf Scientific He vain 
turns, with its emphasis mi Hirer 
stages — the construction of n gen- 
eral theory or iMiadigm, tin? attempt 
to ussiiiiilaiu discord nn i information, 
mid ihu eventual constitution of n 
new nuradigm. The value nf this 
model Is not limited to the history 
of science nlmio. It draws llte mteii- 
non of Hie cultural hisinriuu to the 
neglected middle phase ; to Colum- 
bus trying to fit the fact of America 
hiio his paradigm of n three- 
cnnllncnt world, or a four i ecu th- 
century prcuclier i lying to neenm- 
modurc the townsmen in itis para- 
digm of the three estates nf clergy, 
nobles and peasants. 

Another approach to cultiir.il 
change is a more sociological one ; 
an intcicsL in tile way in which social 
change, urbanization for example, 
leads to changes in values and so to 
other cultural changes. The way in 
which this may happen is beaulifuliv 
illustrated by Daniel Corner's The 
Passing of Traditional Society, which 
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tiisrossibi-E to say dial the pfu/o- 
I S of the eigfueemh century 
IS “ tuiliisiorical basing .-so 
* ¥ 0 f ilicir judgments oil a fcnul 
iMroitlsin-hutlliiit they made 

. fiSctatt contribution lu the 
Wopmoin pf historiography hy 
Seulurizing of .the proyideniiul 
S of the cent uries, then- trims- 
I’rfflstiun of this inio what they 
B ! “ philosophy of history ;\ 
Z? used the idea of progress m 
to give meaning and direction 
l n the course nf centuries and they 
kilned to develop the notion that 
££ itself could he u genera live 
■SiM There was something noble 
in the wav they went ahead discover- 
. jM ihe laws of history before they 
y established the real possibiliiy 
ifach laws, or aenuired sufticieiii 
i fiw for the proper eliciting of them, 
s b a sense they were like II. G. 

; Wtlls, applying the science of their 
i petal and the current common sense 
ho the skeleton story of all the uges. 
At that date, this was the most 
serviceable tiling they could ‘do; 
l tajb, front the Giktitigeii school 
f inutile protests of Ranke against 
\ Hegel, academic historians set them- 
f wives against the philosophers, 

• ptairlly because these latter did 

* m reke care that tlieir “ genera I izn- 
tkms ” — the larger lines nf history 
—should proceed our nf on intimate 

■ howledge of details. 

Historians have not inquired very 
tbofoughly into the question of the 
mrcesoi their own hypnthc.se:. and 
beaches, indeed into that strange, 
din land from which their assuiup- 
tkn» at a given date happened to 
$ life their rise. If they did so they 
| might fed marc* grateful on ihu one 
jj bud lo the- philosniilici-s, on the 
edwr hand to the philosopliy of tiis- 
uny. Before the oud of the nineteenth 
| Kfltury, tnen like Diltltey Iielped to 
; produce what might he culled a dv 
Hjopment _ of. the historical con- 
i wonsness itself, this at u time when 
! wwthing was to he uchicved by in- 
Hiiing on the important different - os 
Kiween history and Lhe natural 
sciences. In recent, decades the 
plosopljors have turned their ntten- 
Bon lo the exposition of what is in- 
rehed in “ historical explanation ” 
tad here they have n coiiirilmi ioti to 
sue, though some-times they arc not 
ainclcnrty Interested in the history 
|HI historiniiR wrile, betraying the 
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time m ronm tie a.voiusiuiuiia«,«- 
Peru, written lit Hie eurly^yenj^J 
re till try. Nearor home, Michel r» 
vault Inis approached the lusioty^ 
biology in n siniilai' way, suggest^ 

I hut Aldrovundi was not a moretrt 
duloiis man tluui Btiffon, nora'^. 
ohsi.'i ver; he simply classified w 
world uf nature according to * 0J 
1 ‘l- rent system. . . 

Tliero is an irony here in thai WJ 
Hindi tmd Liiden ^ vre ,‘S! 
some of these same lessons 1JF 
reading I.evy-Bruld, a ,na ". M « . 
very different approach to i m ^ i 
age mind ” from that of 
However it is learnt. ilje ^^ 
surely an »i«P?rtan| ^one .The ajg 


sureiy an iiiiino “““ 7, " 

historian needs to be able to use 
categories of the men he « st ^ 
to look for their logic Instead . 
posing Ids own. 

Peter liurkc is a J % 

School of European Sh*U &* JJ 
University of Suskx,. f 
of Culture und Sw ie ty ,n « 
sunco Italy 1420-law 
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fact, for instance, hy the poverty of 
i lie examples they use, ns well as hy 
a certain dimness in tliclr treatment 
of these. Sometimes they have been 
men unable even to read Ranke, nr 
tu imagine thin the mere recovery of 
the past ran he u iniuribulimi to 
knowledge, or to see that narrative 
as such In anything belter Mum mere 
** iiniiqiuiriuuism 

J. 11. Ilcxteri in whut lie rails his 
Primer, fillers this last debate, 
though lie does mu claim lu be >i 
philosopher or insist (hut lie is treat- 
ing of knowledge as the philosopher 
would define it. Me plants history in 
■ he realm of common language and 
common sense, seeing It as a form of 
knowledge continually used iu the 


conduct nf life, knowledge certified 
because it actually works, and be- 
cause huiiimi beings arc hettiug 
heavily nn il all the lime. By exam- 
ining the various kinds of truthful 
answer which a hoy might make to 
the question, " Why did you come 
home all covered with mud ? ”, Pro- 
fessor Muster is able to decide on 
the proper meaning to pur upon the 
hi.sioi-icul question ” Wily ? ■ Tile 
question ought to read: “What 

series nf connected intentions, deci- 
sions, and actions, your own or 
mliers', in conjunction with what 
situations ami accidents brought you 
into cnnract with a lot of mud to- 
day ? "■ The author reminds us that, 
from early childhood, all of us are 
compelled in accustom ourselves \o 
this form of exercise. Wo are “put 
tli rough historical-explanation drills 
of considerable stiffness . . , long 
before we run into drills in reading, 
writing, mid arithmetic”. All of us, 
whether we arc to bocomo scholars 


and, having tedrut something from 
the philosophers, presents these 
with something which they in turn 
qugbt to take iiiEo account. And lie 


enn draw Ills prose tightly together 
when he conics to the subtle places 
in liis argument. 

Prank E. Mnnuel deals with tonl- 
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5® Pages with 6B colour plates and 
monochrome illustrations, draw- 
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“Vogt’s work Is the only history of 
German painting of this century that 
ha8 been written to-date. Anyone who 
wishes lo lorrn an opinion on this sub- 
ject In future will find this work In- 
dispensable." 

Boslei Nachrichlen 

■’Vogt has succeeded admirably In 
writing chapters of an art historical 
and monographical nature, which 
reveal the artist's personalities. Indivi- 
dual groups or - styles and, at the 
same time: define their position In the 
entire Held of art. in relationship to 
trends and Ihe process ol maturing. 
The Impression of a consistently sus- 
tained concept Is enhanced by the 
book’s clear plannning. which is main- 
tained bom the Initial table ol con- 
tents. right i. through the work la the 
indices." 

Artis. Constance 

An extensive bibliography with 821 
book-titles and an Index containing 
712 artists and ternts make this book 
a reliable reference work on German 
art from thB beginning of our century 
to the 1660s- ; 

The work is only available In German. 
However, as a reference book and 
documentation, A is indispensable for 
ail libraries attached to museums, upi- 
i voratHee and Institutes of art histoiy. 
and lor pr.vote collectors and nn 
tiislorigns. 

A detailed prospers tttay be obtained 

from 1 . : , 


Verlag M. D,uMorit Schauberg Kpln 


“ whole .range of experiential and 
nurannu] knowledge by which men 
live and upon tills every historian 
uinsL draw before ho can make tmy 
tingle statement, about the past. 

professor Ilcxter studies the Story 
of tho Tucomo Narrows Bridge which 
tin November 7, 1940 (after uoing 
opcji.for only 130 days), "destroyed 
hersolf, not by galloping or undulat- 
ing os she had been doing without 
peril for several months but by goiug 
into nn uncontrollable convulsive 
rwist "—what is described as w the 
suicide of Galloping Gertie ”. An 
Initial account of all this in a report 
of 1941 is shown to have been essen- 
tially a piece of history, and it is to 
be distinguished from the report of 
1952, an engineer’s final verdict— 
really a treatise on suspension 
bridges in general, and intended to 
Serve tlie future rather than to re- 
cover the past, though It will always 
need some mention in any future his- 
torical narrative. Turning to base- 
ball, Professor Hexter argues that, 
given the question, " Why did the 
Yankees win the pennant In 1939? ”, 
any historian worth his salt Would 
interpret this as meaning: “ In 1939 
whut gave tlie Yankees Iso great] a 
superiority ' oyer their, nearest 
rivals ? ” In other words It Is a ques- 
tion that culls not for historical, story-, 
telling but for general analysis. But 
if we are asked, “Why did the 
Giants win the pennaut In 1951?. , 
we cannot meet the case by reference' 
to. general laws, wc piust. learn all 
the circumstances relating to a cer- 
tain hit very Iqie In the final game. 
This time it is orily'narratlve that will 
inept the cast: . ; , • 

Prufossor Hexlei” r insists that, in 
any event, “hiptijiy Ls hot dcces- 
sarily and hot always directly con- 
cerned with explanation”. We can- 
not ignore the fact thgt.-tlirbughotit 
the ages, the historian has; had tne 
prime duty of VefcdVerhig Mie pttst, 
discovering What happened, - :even 
showing what people were like; this 
last being itself partly the explana- 
tion of why ihihgs happened as 
lliey did. Smiling, exuberant, and ; at 
worst like someone Who says every- 
thing that ipw his head, this 

author : speaks 4t lean lb; liletdrian&i 


Prank E. Mnnuel deals with topi- 
cal discussions concerning tlie 
nature of history, approving the use 
of psychology, for example, though 
specifying at the same time some of 
tne dangers of this. He holds that 
“scientistic history” can be an 
evasion mid that confinement to n 
recent past or to o future that is no 
more than an “ exercise in graphed 
extrapolation” is really "nothing 
but another form of bondage to tlie 
present”. Against Mr Dry-as-Dust, 
however, and against all the enemies 
of Toynbee, he vindicates the 
philosophers of history from the 
time of Vico, for ho regards these 
as ** the great vivi Hors of actual 
historical writing ", Ife admiLs 
that they arc often nine-bound, 
writing for a purpose ; nnd lie 
refuses to agree lo the prin- 
ciple that n philosophy oE his- 
tory ls to be accepted or rejected 
In toto. Rut these people stimulate 
thought mid activate tlie historical * 
imagination — *tli0JT "should »od<H; 
fended, os , vonoVntor s oM»)storic^ VJ 
perception 1 , jfideed, it is thWc.^, 
empirical- observations rather thjrt » 
their structii re-building which I have ; 
found intellectually most reward- 
ing”. 

Mr Dry-as-Du'st U 

eons ” : for, once a publisher s con- 
tract is secured, “ he latches on 
to the first generality that comes to 
hand”: 

5 When you next open your favour- 
ite text-book, scaii it tor Its philo- 
sophic o-historical generalizations, 
count up how many mutilated 
borrowings there are from Herqer 
and Conaorcet, Marx and Toyn- 
bee, when the author is not parad- 
ing n crude bit of manifest des- 
tiny, grandeur de f« France, 
choson people, tight little island •• 

• or democratic values. .. .Wo. read. . 

• the philosophers of history, bJng- 1 

i arize them, and then damn tnorti 
in public. ‘ . 

These writers seize’ upon new corn- , 
blnations In history and their, 

luxuriant' flow, or analogies contains , 

metal far more precious than; the 
.ultimate object; of their quest 1 !. It 
Is- from his empirical studies that 
Toyubee produMS,* for exapiple, 
"hiS description of common ele- 
ments In front ifer : societies, bis ana- 
lysis of tiie Levantine personality 
tai'dugboiit the' ages; hie depiction' of 
the syndromes of disintegration*'; . 
and these arejheiind of things 'that 
beedihe ferrilliers in their turn; Pro- 
fessor Manuet has both flair and 
Ipiqgfnatidu. and.hls new volume ai- 
'cludes further essays in fields already 
familiar , fb ■ hifn* — Newton, the’ En* 
Jlghteqifient, Utopias and Heiiri ;de 
SeJnt-Simon.' : 

A. B. Bridbiiry, Writing i>q His- 
torians and the Open. Sdciety,: likes 
; . to carry fhe attack Against people, 

. aud tilts egaWst the whole tribe'- it 
economic historians ; bu t in real ity 
1 be is r’alkin& ft question qbout the 
, UHture' of , • nistorlcsl ■ study, • ; He 
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THE BOLSHEVIK SEIZURE 
OF POWER 

S. P. niclgimuv 

ti<lllcd and abr ill aril liv S. (•. Pusli- 
karev In cullabnruitim with II. S. 
Piibhlinrcv 

Translated by James S. llcaver 
"... one nf ilia most iniynrunit 
books In Us area.” Hubert V'. 
Unriielf, University of Vermont, 
Author of Red Octuber. 
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The bolshevik Revolution. ” Donald 
IV. Treedgold, University of Wash- 
ington. 
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A bibliography, 1968-1970 
Michael Parrish, Editor 
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lets, monographs, special studies, 
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PACIFIC 

Historical and Sociological Similes 
ot Japanese Immigration and Assi- 
milation. 

Edited by Hilary Conroy and 1- ; 
Sco It Miyakawa 

•• ... a book of rich diversity, 
wide Interest, and much fascinating 
detail." Edwin O. Relschuucr, Har- 
vard University. 

A HISTORY OF KOREA 

Taka shl Hntada 

Translated and edited by Wancu 
W. Bmllli and Benjamin II. Hazard 
Ft is without question the 
best one-volume history of Korea 
in English." Choice Mngtrcim’, 
April. 1970. 

"... iriMfoHbfi'dljj the best known 
survey history of Korea ever writ- 
ten." milfaiH Ii. Ifenthorn. 


i ouriial of Aslan Studies, Noeem- 
er, 1970. 
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320pp. £2-26 
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P. N. Vqnezls 

A new and corrirovereiBl 
1 appraisal ’ of the Cypriot 
President-Archbishop and his 
,* handling of major Cyprus 
issues. 

" Dr. Vanezls writes smoolhly 
and well end makes some 
effort at Impartiality.” Timas 
Literary Supplement. 
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S* i%’ Mifiinni (•civil I <■ ,i chniiin* 
l.igi'.it Jii"V u» i)n* i*xir.iurilinaiy 
iriinliriiii-nt 11I' 1 lie Kny.il J mu- 
nition in all ,c}Vt i% ul'iiinrlL'i-iilli- 
u in 111 y lilr-. 

Tl»* dim linn uf lln* fmtiiiitiuil 
lii'** always Ihtii in ilu- li.tiult of in 
Miiiujp-ri ;n»{ iln: miniilct of 
l!n*ir niKiitlily iiii'ciin^.4 are a 
1 iifiiiirii* ttniiriinii.il y «m il,<; li( U 
of >■ M'lllf .14 llli-y 1.1 iv il. 

i I iv iwins ii| siifiM-i* arc 
liitaiiini(lf‘vi il 11,11 sliiilini In u-l.i- 
(i'.>n m lln* 1 hi idi 1 in hi uIikIi gave 
lisi* i»i Hit-in fnift 1 Ih'.m* Miiiuti'i am 
t'lMtial iti this hi icli-i ttiturling*. The 
AliUiiifico Hiit imi'i 1 nul only 
air.iir* of high nicmilii jwluy Imt 
lltt: 1 ■iiufliiiiiiis in which ilic 
nil 11 ti‘i‘iilli-iviiiiiiy M’ii'itliit u-otk- 
t'H, [iiuMi-ius ul funtU, loiwuiiu-M, 

M r vain i and i-quipi m-ni. 

f In-’ invaliiiililr reionl will help 
l!iv si ml v ul 1 hr smiolii^y ul" 

m !fi»» ■' ■!** well .11 Ol 111 JI5J , finhrgy 
.llld II\ I Ill'll I nils. 
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regards himself hs extending tn n 
new field rlu? criticisms oF tliut 
Whig imerpr elation oF history which 
has Mitt'ered a serious resurgence 
since the rise nf the United Status 
to ini cilcci mil k-uder.sliip, ilie 
■spread nr liismriciil .siudy to broader 
classes n| people. mid ilie riuvelop- 
mciiL nf [itdiiical emiL rover sy imn 
sumel fling iiinri- like a conlliu 
between ihi ssl-s. In |»r Hi idliiir.v's 
view. 

Hit* tuncepi uf success insinuates 
itself iiiin rhe liisior inn's mind, 
where it ihrivc.s n> such effect 
tliut event u ally success becomes 
i lie touchstone uf his settle of 
values. From ihe poim where the 
historian recognizes greatness ami 
rejoices to see il succeed, the 
descent is steep and rupid to the 
poim where lie sees success and 
culls it greatness, and io the 
fun her poim where lie discovers 
rhm overwhelming power is its- 
own jusi ilicat ion. 

.The best of hisloriuus is in danger 
of looking at history at times only 
from the wrong end, forgetting that 
for tliu.se really involved in the story 
— fur me 1 1 of uctinn looking i own id's 
the fm ii re — till the lines of the pic- 
ture must rim in a different direction. 
Without intending to do it, ami with- 
out being nivure of what lie is doing, 
the historian may easily slip into the 
ratilicHtirm of whatever has been suc- 
cessful in the past, just as he may so 
easily, regard on event as having 
been inevitable, for no oilier renson 
save that it was the thing that actu- 
ally happened. At the hut tom uf his 
henrr Dr Uridlmry knows tliut lie is 
dealing with a perversity that lies at 
the vet y cure of histoi ingrupliy, for 
he admits thin ihe historians whom 
lie blames are contradicting ihe much 
inure libenil views that they support 
m the world of contemporary issues, 
But it is better fun for him to ulihcI; 
the Englishmen who in 19G6 cclo- 
bruted the Norman Cuniinest — uLlack 
them tor palpably supporting William 

1 ruuiiini ,1... A .— l. i' i 


1. ogams t the Anglo-Saxons — mid 
similarly to condemn economic his- 
torians en masse for always being on 
the sine of the rampant capitalist, 
the expanding oi-guiiizutioi), the high- 
powered .stun*. 1 1 is iinfui-niiiiite llmi 
Ins reasoning lines in f.m liecimie pur- 
ticuliirly i Inn und weak when lie is 
purporting io answer die argument 
that the drive lo high or forms of or- 
ganization is the thing which lias 
made II possible fni v vaster pnniihi- 
tlons to bo kept alive in the world. 

Ho is perhaps at his host in une 
of Ins own fiivuuril e lields, whore 
he calls for a heller midersiimtliiig 
ot teuduli.sni, und remarks Iww, in 
« cerium souse, “die Dark Aces 
.were nor it long night hut u tiemen- 
% ilous liliccuiipn **. Ho notes that. 
Hie wiiiding-ni>; nf the feudal 
system, peasants '* must liuvc won- 
•tiered whether reform was niiL 
harder to endure [than serfdom". 
Certainly he is interested in rnedi- 
mting on the [irocess of things in 
time, and he quotes D. If. Robcrt- 
son.* From some points of view 
the whole cycle of industrial change 
presents the appearance of tile per- 
petual immolation nf the present 
upon the altar of the future." He 
Quotes also the interesting passage 

•n°™i . W, ’ ,,a f m J ames about “ the 
le molecular forces that work 
from individual t0 Individual, steol- 

U* i!a a iS? rou * h tl,e c ««nnies of the 

SC^aii"* s “ ft ronciets ^ 

like the capillaiy oozing of water” 
c ^ U|5 . ler is almost a hymn 
to liberal democracy", but even 
jiow he refuses to be e’eught oil; 
he says that even this, “with its 
muss electorate, is not /ess suscept- 
ible to political madness than orl/er 
systems of government ", 


The demand for 
relevance 

riiP e ? robl f m " ow to notorious in 
the educational realm— the one 

M«o«S Ce . rfla th ® “ relevapce " 0 f 
history— Invites reflectJon upon the 

° f C nV v, ] 0 L ,e stu <Iy> but Gor- 
dcm. Connel^mith and HovvelJ A 

k lth *bjs thenie, seem 
MA^f^ri t0 2 r* c w,t b rougher wea- 
& T1 ‘ e Bub 4 0Ct establish its 
ar it wi,i decline, they 
™ J h younger generation are de- 
manding this, as 'part of a general 
challenge to the establishment The 

ff' U ^ u ^ nce Pj O^ent methods of 
teaching would justify a less favour- 
able ratio of ;stoff to teuchere than 
exists at present Io qriy case,' the 
professionaL approach ' to history 
"becuiqe obsolete long ago ". and, 

, ,n Petite J » t is turning the sub^ 
feet Into a “Soft option” Indeed: 
the^duties of acudemics.have been 
cm iced for too. Ibng .upon the 
aliur of research " j dnd the pro- 


n fuvsioiiul histiiiiaii who spends n 
nr preut piirt of his career in extract- 
:li mg the maximum number uf ‘ facts ' 
:c from iiuiuiiscripts is ill-fitieil tn dis- 
js courage his sludem.s [mm . . . com- 
ic piling large quantities uf iiifurinu- 
ji tion . . . from books ”, 

n In the educational livid, discussion 
;l ouglii always lu lu- kejil lively, and 
■ s we can agree ( 1 ml history slinuld 
never he merely a lecturing-subject, 
nor .shim Id the teaching uf il he 
•s ** iufnrniiitiun-iirieiiiated ". Ton in- 
1 , tense a concern ratimi on a iiarrow 
( period may lie educuiimialjy unfoi-- 
s tuuaie ; a ml .students certainly may 
if sillier if the it'acliing sinll' enneeu- 

0 trale tuu iiuieh on rlieir own 
lI researches. Hut rhe ablesi of the 
e young ought Lo he taught by the 
t- greulesi scholars— by the men who 
;1 can keen their knowledge fluid 
c because they are so familiar with ihe 
s nclmd processes of its product inn. If 
s Dr foiiiiell-Sinitli and Dr Lloyd 

insist, some student* would no dimhi 
. lie happier wiili a person whose gifts 
, were merely expository ; and this 

1 inighi be creative in a diflernul way. 

, though ihe mot of much of our 

troulile lies in the fad that there arc 
’ not sidlicient inspired teachers logo 
round. We may agree with the 
; authors when they seem to insist 
that ihe leaching und programme 
[ for the making of a profes- 
sional histm-imi should not displace 
those hroiuler iion-professionul 
objectives for the sake of which 
history gained its position as a 
teaching subject in the fust place. 
Indeed, we might go further, to the 
point to which ilte authors seem 
to decline in move, mid say that if 
school teachers would take the lead 
mill really decide what is the kind 
of history tn teach in sixth-formers 
intending to go siruiglii nut into the 
world, this would he nil opportunity 
for something really creative. In its 
results it would prove wisest at the 
same time for students going tn the 
university, wisest even for those 
intending to lie professional 
historians. 

The Nc/mmre of History is 
partial lu rly weak, however, when it 
comes to tlie actual iremnieiit of the 
p roll leu i of relevance. VVliul is ud va- 
nned i* “not contemporary history 
us such ", itur is it claimed that it 
medieval field will nccessni'ily he 
lucking in relevance ; the funda- 
mental requirement seems to lui ii 
thing which one would have expected 
everybody to applaud: namely some 
cniTcspiiiidcuce with “ the iuicllur- 
innl needs of living men We ure 
told that the young must study the 
“ inrcrproi minus made of (Mugim 
Carla | by John’s immediate succes- 
sors (and their opponents) and by 1 
later generations of politicians and 
lawyers in England and North j 
America All this looks like lIiii j 
history tliut w us tauglu in suihe . 
universities fifty years ago, before 
the insistence on short periods hud . 
cut mu so ninny nf the things that 
make good teaching material — the f 
history taught at a time when some i 
devices of intellectual mediation j 
made even By/untium and Islam t 
often interesting to the youug. c 

And when Dr Connell-Hmitli tells 1 
ufl that the experience of the Russian 
Revolution has greatly enhanced the / 
historian’s understanding of the t 
French Revolution, once again it is r 
not the scholars of fifty years Hgo t 
whu would disagree. It is true at c 
the highest level that some new j 
chapters of experionce In the second r 
half of the twentieth century might a 
bring some unexpected illumination a 
to h thing that happened centuries v 
ago. Of course, if tho one piece of i 
exposition that has to he omitted s 
on the ground nf irrelevance is the t 
meaning of Mugna Curia in the actual r 
reign of John, here for the fik-st rime e 
.Is something that would surely rank i] 


lion in the period uf deceptive secur- 
ity before World War I \ Though 
uiiii-dognniiic. lie is deeply cimcerned 
wiiji religion, and thinks tbai 
society, like rhe individual, “ cun 
inuiure only if ii has no illusions 
about the dark powers that lurk in 
the recesses of men’s souls ”, 

In ibis cnimexinii he presents a 
point i inn may be significant; 
namely, tliut “ in make human beings 
humane more is necessary i him reli- 
gion l >n page 1 70 lie says “ we will 
discuss i lie ciuirm'icri sties of die 
creative personality but nl (his 
iiuiiucul lu- merely iiinihlcs bis bag 
uf im nil iinix on io the table and 
offers us ton iiuieh nf a iniscell.iuy. 
He looks for siilval i«»u purlieu lurly in 
srhuols. Inn luilils iliui "in periods 
of stress, political ami ntliei wise, the 
leaching profession has fallen disup- 
pnnuingly short of the ideals pro- 
clalmwl in time of seruriiv M . Uis 

cotieliisii.il seems in be ( hill 
“Western cuhiire. with nil its great- 
neats, is now in danger because of its 
iiiibiihince between operational know- 
ledge and leal wisdom, its self- 
alienation from mi line, and also be- 
cause of its arrogant isolation from 
the interest* of oilier ctniihieuLs 


History without 
a philosophy 

The volume of essays by J. II. 
Plumb shows no sign of uiiy philo- 
sophy uf history, and this may ex- 
plain why Ills ihouglii fund even 
-soiuelinies his prose) can luck n cer- 
Win resonance. Where lie (n eserHs 
his opinions he is so satisfied io lie 
in nine with prevailing t lends tlun lie 
loses die possilulity nf useful lensimis 
—lose* the music of a stream break- 
ing against an iilisiritciinu — hecoming 
something of a Whig iilstnriun in his 
wider surveys, lie offers the reader 
n plentiful supply of curious Infor- 
mation, and his choice of subjects, 
which includes genealogy, astrology, 
the hiuijly, lied lam. games aiid 
clothes— is nothing less dmu cmrunc- 
mg. 

Professor Plumbs papers vary in 
style: now a learned article in due 
Iiiriii ; in nr leviews of luniks which 
cunimmiicuic neiv alt ii mles to such 
tilings as the shivery problem ; now 
essays mi such lupics «s women and 
children in history, which in spite nf 
Ins charnel eristic cmnnioiilur.Y read 
nlinosi like encyclopedia articles. It 
looks ns lluuigli be lias been iruu to 
the dreams of ynuili, for in spite of 
ms technical ucconiplislimenis. he is 
reuliy at Ids best as a lit entry histnr- 
lu,, f H,, « his iireface. reveals him as 
1 ," yi :?w " lln* Kieutcsr puss ill! c 
puhlic . When he cu.sls rnro uslile 
and writes mi 1 " The Royal Poicehiiu 
(.in/e or Ihe World of Samuel 

1 SKI ~W! r l ‘ v, ; n i " 1 “ Henry Fielding 
and the Rise of the Novel "—his de- 

“ 5 1 !?® power and ai dines his deli, 
cacy ol tfiucli show dim he possesses 
die most enviable gifr of nil. At a 
nippy moment he declares os un 
inspired bachelor. - TI.ero ,'s som" 

chlMhi? | bt ‘ i sn j‘ ! fnl ; t,1€ * v »cw thul 
childhood is like a physical blemish, 

oest Ignored whenever possible." 


iiiEBiiiuu Ul niugi.u vurill III cue auuai 

■reign of John, here for the fik-st time 
.Is something that would surely rank 
,as an iDhoVation. And Dr Connell- 
Sinith makes us wonder when, be- 
sides omitting just this .from Ids list, 
he dismisses die whole issue with 
the Remark that the Charter "had 
■htdo enough significance for most 
of. the people who were alive when 
it was signed 

.Robert , Uiicli, in Progress or 
Disaster ?, ij so bent upon his pro- 
phetic function that ho carries theory 

na-tT i.?«' re ic 1 ' ?' a — ^! most discon- 
nects himself from ordinary history 

though Producing insights djat once 
had p lot of .history; behind theih. 
ms work runs jevep to an .tinusukl 

,spadiL prokinuty. and Interdomind- 
ence of men cqn turn into disaster 
funless it has- been preceded byl 
adeauate moral preparation He 
admits that in. a certain sense hi? 
woik is , n autobiographical ” ■ lor he 
says there is little -lu ,it that, t .do 
.Hot reinembor personally " and bn 
talks even his yibteni parKlpa- 


p,/‘ FtYs/iecfiuL’i on ( / u . f, iro/JCUJI 

? ormil ' v Cantor has divided 

rir°H« ,rs -° ° f flnm prellisto- 

£ f s mr « Jlinty-tivn I sections, and 
then hus provided for the reader the 
approoruire export (roughly speak- 

nS.h ,r ench * V* s,,,nt P®*l , le if 

might seem a .sliuiiiefiil thing to 
accept so much history in so patted 
a Form and the reading of such n 
work might seem as disreputable us 
using a crib. Rut .me foolish per- 
son lias read the whole of its more 
than .700, double-columned, tightly 
packed pages, and found the expert- : 
cnee h pleasurable one ; and ihe ex- 
jieriiiicnt must have been very 
interesting fur the editor. The basis 
ot die volume lies in tape-recorded 
interviews, lasting from three to ilvo 
hours, the expert being allowed tn 
we a list of questions beforehand if 
lie wished, but this list not. being Jn 
uny sense a commitment, nppuitu- . 

njty being left to fullmv up any pro- 
blem that might urisu during the 
course ,pf the cunversailun. For 
rqqderH who in past decades acquired 
some lumillnrity with certain of the 
fields under discussion, it will .be 
useful, that the form of procedure 
often puts a spotlight on just the : 
points of recent advance: • ! 

' All the same, the fuct thut these 
ar^ basically convertMtioiiif i.s the : 
really important thing. - The ques- 1 
tionur can secure, for example, that 
the 'expert shall say how he came' to 
Pi* particular subject, or 
shall begin by discussing (he recent 
historiography of it. ■ Also the main 
speaker *i . can be less, formal — and • 
certain iy less tied to Hie 1 curriculum 
. than When writing foi 1 publica- 


thm ci.is is u niw of » 

1,1,1 one feels theS'f 

conversational manner 
times— us when Sir DcnTsV^' 
moves so ranidiv nn ,i ! S 
brilllaiulv U |v v 

exhilurnting n s one coiiU ^ 11 

IVuicMor t'unior tells m ! 
because n the ttInnoil ? 5 ^ 
denuc world, •* the incrnU^' 
uuol left uul tone 
gradual e population*', and t 
. Hft cacti ve, loss of the »S S 
1 e iiiyuuu! ■sciences ”, several olS 
, ,utc . rvie weil thougbi £ 
• lie historical profession K 

TliSn* ! ,S ilSl 

iliuse men are seriously L, 
eat i muting the power of & 2 
P.I .he which Insists on fiK 
the finish just what Moauwn 
did ui the war, and whether S 
dtm Nixon was reuliy an bones! nS 
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The old poem itself 


STANLEY B. GREENFIKI.O : 

Hb Interpret at ion of Old Kngllsh 
fMDlS 

Ifjpp. Routlcilgc and Kcgau I’aul. 
£150. ^ 

This densely-packed study is the 
product of an experienced and dis- 
Sminaiing Old English scholar, but 
S unfortunately falls short of 
achieving both ports of ns declared 
igfl- u to produce a * handbook for 
Ojd English critics un«l Mtuh’iUs ’’ 
[viewer’s italics). What Stanley 
Greenfield has given us is a book 
mi only for critics but also tin dis- 
(lictiiigly large measure) about 
aitit!. Admittedly, any aticmpi 10 
guMisli a “ critical framework “ 
■un involve frequent reference Lo 
uri pngagemciu with other scholars' 
TteiH, most notably those which (in 
thi author’s sturdy phrase) one is 
endeavouring to “proscribe". But 
Hth sica logics in a relatively short 
look would produce un effect of aca- 
demic introvertedness, even if one’s 
style were less heavily weighed down 
by transatlantic verbal armour than 
b Professor Greenfield’s (the pages 
rink with phrases like “ ideutionul/ 
fcionel/conteutuui similarity " und 
'mulfitudiiiou9 and insightful 
hngubtic-lltocary studies " Stu- 
diiiis", in short, by whom the 
imhor presumably intends begin- 
mi rather than ex peris, can 
sanely fail to he repelled by Pro- 
bur Greenfield's apparent reluc- 
tance to say straight out what he 
1 rally thinks,, when he iiiHloubiedly 
lu strong ’ and interesting views 
raa variety ‘ of topics, ranging from 
formulaic diction to the problem of 
lime. Too often the hook reads like 
id extended review of n bundle of 
recent and not-so-recent studies uf 
jOld English literary themes rather 
itluaa independent inquiry with a 
iikarly formulated purpose. 

' One of the muni reasons why 
Professor GreenlleUl fails in this purl 
o his aim is that he never fullil.s 
to promise embodied hi his title 
ko emphasized in his preface — to 
jOiscuss “Old English poems -nul 
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poetry ", 10 dn justice to " the special 
nature, 1 lie unique identity, of par- 
licnlar pouiu.s". (He is fully aware 
nf A. C. Speaiing's example us 
regards Middle English Lexis In his 
bunk Criticism 1 nul Medieval Poetry, 
which lie would have done well and 
wisely 10 follow.) Instead of devot- 
ing separure suctions in whole poems, 
Professor Greeiiliold draws n shoal 
of examples iniu his finely reticu- 
lated nets of " Did inn and Funuula ", 
“ Vai'iaiiun ", ” The Play of Sound 
and Sense", “Verse Form, Syntax 
and Meaning " and " Generic Espec- 
ial inns mid ihe Quest for Allegory 
“ Theme ”, a particular la von rile at 
Ihe present lime, is delihenucly 
011 titled. Nearly always when lie 
expresses his own thoughts 011 poetry, 
rather than aspirations towards 
“ methodology ’’ or lienignniit exas- 
peration ut the shniicnniingjs of 
others’ meihndrdogies, Professor 
Green fie id is perceptive and il hi- 
nt ina ting. Of his own responses to 
the derails nf Old English literary 
art it ennnot he said (in his words) 
thut they “ smell more of the single- 
minded scholar's lamp than of the 
multifolinte rose of tho poetic 
imagination His particular 
analyses comm mid assent by their 
combination of good sense with a 
subtle feel for mood and lone and a 
cluse intimacy with the workings nf 
the minds behind the apparently 
enigmatic words and images. Simi- 
larly, his apt use iif modern 


examples, from Woidswonh and 
Browning 10 Ii. E. Cummings mid 
Joseph Conrad, unfailingly 
strengthens his nrgumeni.s about n 
pneiry whose ,irces.sihility is ul limes 
as impormni 10 assert ns its 
strangeness. 

The _ positive achievement of this 
hook is 10 help establish how far 
Old English poetry can henclii from 
" dose reading ’’ und how far the 
objections raised l)y the opponents 
of this upprouch, the “ historiclsts " 
mid the lingiiisiicians, may he justi- 
fied. Professor Green lie hi shows in 
example after example how even a 
relatively rigid poeiic tradition could 
be made tlcxihle in the hands of men 
of go 11 ins like the Beou'u7/-poct 
(from whom many of the examples 
come). The freedom nf the Old 
English poets (lie cuutiously side- 
steps 1 he allurements nf a term 
like '* originality ") manifests itself 
in developments and modifica- 
tions of both language and form 
which can be analysed in a way not 
necessarily leading to “that rancid 
solipsistic pit into which the major 
tendencies nf post-romantic thought 
have thrust us" (the characteristic- 
ally piigiiuciniis phrasing is that of 
the arch-" liistnricisl ” D. W. Robert- 
son). In this eminently worthwhile 
endeavour. Professor Greenfield 
brings to bear us much Learning ns 
judgment. 

By always working on the healthy 
assumption th.it the poetry is likely 


tn he good — urn wc but train our- 
selves rn recognize its quality — Pro- 
rc.ssnr GrccnJiehi blows away from 
1 he texts not only ilic dust of time 
luu also the cobwebs spun by critics, 
in order to bring run the “ new seman- 
tic lustre " of words, phrases and 
lines. He rightly insists thut the 
inmlci n reader must try to reconcile 
both past and present “ meaning ” (in 
Llie senses of both “ signification ” 
und " significance Pure “ histori- 
cism" cun be as rancid a pit ns pure 
“ subjectivism " ; one way of louking 
may be monoculnr, the other colour- 
blind. Professor Greenfield's book is 
nil encouragement to the critic both 
to re tine his imaginative vision (and 
this requires tin ndequute critical 
machinery for recording what one 
sees), mid also to subject it to the 
critique of informed common sense. 
Although in no way indulgent to- 
wards his own insights, Professor 
Croon field displays remarkable 
tolerance towards approaches and 
conclusions he regards, usually with 
some justice, ns wrong -lieu ded or 
ahsurd,as in his courteous treatment 
of Huppg’s ludicrously. Inaccurate 
reading of “ Judith" 28-32. which 
concludes: “ I am afraid this will 
never do as a model for interpreta- 
tive validity." Whatever its limited 
usefulness for iu.-w students of the 
subject, Professor Greenfield’s book 
is certainly, for critics, n “model” 
of modest tcntativencss in the effort 
m “ ascertaining valid meaning 


The scholastics reviewed 


v. c. copu;sroN : 

A History of Medieval Philosophy 
39‘Jpp. Meilniun. 14. 

I>. P. HENRY : 

Medieval Logic and Metaphysics 

I.Hpp. Ihiicliiiisim University Uih- 
rury. L2.7r« ( paperliack, LI. fill). 

A History of Medieval Philosophy 
ix V. C. Co pies urn's fourth book on 
medieval philosophy, huing nn en- 
largemeni anil revision or the 
Afediei'ti/ Philosophy Home Study 
hook of 1932 ; huforu thut work 
there Iwd appeared the second 
volume of tho mono mental History 
of Philosophy (1950) and after It 
there appeared the Pelican Ar/iunas 
(1955). 

Father (' Op lesion’s scholarship, 
lucidity 3iid urbanity hnve .long 
been so well-known in and beyond 
the world uf academic philosophy 
that there is nu need for a reviewer 
to single out these features of the 
present work for special praise. 
Wlior may be of more Interest Is a 
comparison of the latest volume 
with the corresponding volume in 
the larger history of philosophy in 
order to bring out the nature and 
direction nf ihe evolution of Father 
Coplcstou’s interest in rhe years 
1950-72. 


That the change has been substan- 
tial is clunr from tho very table of 
contents. While in the earlier work 
St Thomas Aquinas was given eleven 
rhupters, nearly unc-quartcr of the 
wliolo volume, the present history 
polishes him off in twenty pages and 
ninkes him share a chapter with St 
Albert the Great. Islamic and 
Jewish ' philosophers on the other 
nmul, who occupied less than four 
per cent of the earlier volume, are 
now dealt with in two substantial 
chapters totalling forty-odd pages. 
Clearly, the wind of chnnge of the 
Second Vatican Council blows oven 
through ihe pages of histories of 
philosophy. 

The difference in scope and flavour 
between the two books is no doubt 
partly due tn a difference In tho pub- 
lic envisaged. The present work Is 
a wide-ranging, semi-popular study ; 
the earlier history, though it can 
now be purchased at airport book- 
stalls, was obviously written with 
tho needs of college students, and 
especially seminarists, in mind. But 
it also appears thot Father Copleston 
himself has bean having second 
thoughts about the value of some or 
the classic scholastic doctrines. 
There is a world of difference 
between the embarrassed tone of 
his current references to the 
theory that God is his own Being 
and his former confident exposition 
of the idea that the divine name He 
tuho i's signifies M the infinite ocean 
of substance . 


Tit comparison with the good plain 
fare provided by Father Copleston, 

D. P. Henry's study is appetizing, 
scrappy and indigestible. Air Henry 
believes thut logic took a wrong turn 
when Frege applied his newly-in- 
vented device of quantification to 
the notion of existence. It is this 
that has stood in tho way of n 
proper appreciation of medieval 
thinkers, und the way to get round 
the obstacle is to adopt the logic of 
the Polish logician S. LcSnlcwskl 
(“Ontology") which dissociates (he 
quantifiers from existence. 

The first half of Mr Henry’s book 
is an expos! lion of ontology (Opti- 
mistically described as “easily 
grasped by nil who have only the 
slightest acquaintance with the logic 
of propositions end tlio notion of ? 
quantification"); the second part : 
uses this apparatus in u series or raids ; 
on problems of medieval philosophy 
(Anselm on paronyiny, Ockham on 
sujjposffto, existential import, noga- ' 
tion In Anselm and Burleigh, Scatus s : 
formal distinction, Aquinas on being 
and essence and Anselm's ontolo- 
gical argument). The book is full of 
interesting and original suggestions 
und the problems it discusses are im- 
portant and controversial ; but It will 
disappoint anyone versed in contem- 
porary logic who turns to it for illu- 
mination about tlie medievols, or 
anyone familiar with the scholastics 
who hopes to use it to come to terras 
with modern logic; 


Henry I’s stand-in 


Percival Spear 

India 

A Motion) Htslory 
New Edition, 

Revised and Enlarged 
" Wilhm the compass ot a ainglq 
book the subtle inlnraclions be- 
tween indigenous tradition and 
successive layers of foreign inltu- 
ence could not be more skilfully 
analysed. ... His slory moves 
forward wilh a smoothness and 
vigour which aro the combined 
product 0 ) literary skill and sound 
scholarship. ... In shori, ibis is 
probably the best survey of Indian 
history now available.'* 

— limes (London) Literary 
Supplement review of ihe original 
edition S 10 0 U 

Robin Haltett 

Africa to 1875 

A Modem History 
" Particularly noteworthy is Robm 
Hallett's general history of the con- 
tinent. . . . (The author! aptly dis- 
plays hiB knowledge and experi- 
ence in a work that combines a 
broad overview with detailed 
accounts ot specific places and 
periods." 

— Lorna Hahn, Saluiday Review 

$8.95 

IN PREPARATION 
Robin Halfett 

Africa since 1875 

A Modern History 

Matthew Arnold 

English Literature 
and Irish Politics 

Edited by R. H. Super 

$15.00 

The latest volume (IX) in T Iw 
Complete Prose Works ol Matthew 
Arnold. 

" This masterly undertaking when 
complete, will constitute an alto- 
gether outstanding piece of work." 
— Times (London) Literary Sup- 
plement 


Harvey Gross 

The Contrived 
Corridor 

History and Fatality in 
Modern Literature 
Taking his title from T. S. Eliot's 
" Gerontlon ", Harvey Gross offers 
a brilliant Investigation ol Ihe con- 
trol liy ol historical awareness in 
the works of Pound, Yeats, Mann, 
Malraux, Eliot, and Horny Adnms. 
" ... a stimulating book even for 
the general reader." 

—Choice 

56 95 

The University of 
Michigan Press 


The History of Ideas 
and 

The Theory of Art 

Facsimile reproduction 


BERKELEY Principles t/huntm 
knowlttfgi (£ 5 . 00 , pb / 2 . 00 ) 
BURKE Phuosephkal En^uuy 

HOBBES UiMs» {£ 9 . 00 , 

L(5c^°£jfi|V twining hem 

wtdentending (£ 10 . 00 , pb &> 0 o) 

HOGARTH Analysis 
^ (£1.50. pb 1 C 1 . 50 ) 
REYNOLDS Steen dlumset 
GC3-73.pb,GM°) 

Full catalogue available 4ff regnal 
The Scalar Press Limited 
20 Main Sunt, Mention, Yorks 
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EDWARD J. KEALEY : 

Roger of Salisbury 

Viceroy nf England ■ 

312np plus 8 plates- University of 
California Press (IBEG). £6.10. 

The reign of Henry I is now attract- 
ing fresh nnticc from historians who 
are discovering that , it saw the 
beginnings of many important 
developments. It was a reign when 
ecclesiastical reforms were actively 
promoted, and vigorously resisted, 
when constitutional growth was 
marked by a notable charter of 
liberties, and, especially, when royal 
administration . became, more em- 
cicnt than it had ever been before- 
Henry I d(d not Create institutions, 
but lie “ raised men from the dust 
to do his service And pf these men 
none was more important than Roger, 
Bishop of Salisbury, who is the sui> 
ject of Edward Kealey’s careful and 
scholarly monograph. • 


exemplifying the fickleness of for- 
tune. An obscure young clerk from 
Caen he came to England with Henry 
in 1100 , and prospered fi 5, rapidly 
that in 1102 he was made Bishop of 
Salisbury. Thereafter his power 
steadily Increased, until within four 
years of the death . his , ro *fi 
master he was \lgnondnioudy de- 
prived of all his authority by King 
Stephen, and left to die in obscurity 
and disgrace. . 

It is tempting therefore tt regard 
him as a mere creature of the mon- 
archy. But his ecclesiastical career 
Sas not insignificant He enlarged 
the fabric- of his cathedral, and took 
dart In the controversies surround- 
ing the establishment in England pf 
the Feast of the. Immaculate! Con- 
ception: His interests were, .how- 
ever essentially _ woridly^ Ha mar- 
ried and had ■ children, and If he . 
JSs not an IridiscrimhiatB eneniy of 
monks, he cpveted the possessions of 
monasteries. He accumulated a vast 
S,ud, through his influence, 
two of his nephews pecame, respec- 
tively, bishops of Lincoln and Ely, 
Dependent upon royid favdur, he_ 


was, in Eact. precisely the type of 
prelate to whom the Hildebrandine 
reformers were most opposed. 

As a servant of the Kipp, however, 
he left an abiding impression on Eng- 
land. The development of royal 
finance at this critical time was 
largely his work,, and during Henry's 
frequent absences in Normandy, he 


law could In fact be written without, 
some reference to him- His position 
is none the' less not easy to define, 
At the height of his powei* he was 
.“second only to .the King", but 
"Viceroy ** perhaps gives too precise 
an Indication of : hIs status, and even 
the later designation «f “ jristiciar ” 
might be inappropriate to one who 
exercised authority without any for- 
mal office ip the royal service. Of 
the enduring Importance of tus work, 
though, there can be no doubt.- Pro- 
fessor Healey's book, with its appen- 
dix of charters, Js to be welcomed 
as calling fresh attention to a not-. 
" able medieval administrator, and to 
. 'the secular consequences of his acts. 
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THE GREET 
FEAR OF 1789: 


Runt Panic In 
Revolutionary France 
by Georges Lefebvre, wilh an; 
InlWduollon by Gaoiga Rude, . 

The lonfl^ovwdije EngKth adltlon ot Ihie 
Ifimous wort* ot h>*ifrfy Iron btlow. 
Publication date t 22 February 1978 
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The press story 


Title deeds 


NOVEMBER 24 1972 TLS : 1441 


fi. IIIOMAS 'I ANSI-IJ.i: : 

<>ni«le tu tin- Study of Unilnl States 
Imprints 

Vnlumi- [ : 4f)J|>[j 
Volume il : p|»4Un- 1 . 1-10. 

1 1 ar to nl University Press. Lund on : 
Oxford University Press. £2fl the sui. 

This is n Ivor!; of innmtnieiital 
Jiclinfai'iy diligence. The main bulk 
of special is i research in this immen- 
sely broad held hus taken place dur- 
ing the past hulf-ccntury or so, and 
util i I now no comprehensive attempt 
has been made to record it. One 
might have expected that so massive 
u compilation would be c at r us red to 


turn can lie gal lie red ; it provides a 
mime work into which the com- 
munity of workers in .i field cun 
place further refer mires in an 
organised fashion. 

. “ hind lilt* printing .mil record t lie 
imprints ", .said WilhuiTorce Karnes 
years ago, “ and you wiil slowly hut 
surely build up a dependable history 
of the press in any given locality,'*' 
Although there are still many blank 
parches, the magnitude of the refer- 
ence material i Inn has already accu- 
mulated in conformity with diar die- 
tom cun be measured by ihc morn 
hulk of these two volumes: George 
1. Watkins’s Bibliography of Print- 
ms tn America, published in 1906, 
occupied rhiri.v-one pages, while 


a team of workers; but not at all; Professor luiisoflu n..w nlk «»ver:tge t ciiinliined irirli his cum 

l.. Ihmiiiis Tin ise lie of tile University thun 101)0 A sinule instance iifhi« 1,10,1 SL ’ ,,SL ' in cuiufinrl/aiiun and tin 
of Wisconsin tackled it single f CS ss j SSrilJ practicality of arra.igeme.it, make 

&JS* J* ■ i-rafSSfci* ^“.r'S.L’rTi S»l- «“'«!«(« 


tool for the service of research and 
an orderly manual for use in the 
identification, uirnloguing and 
recording of individual pieces of 
primed matter. Moreover, Professor 
la use lie modestly writes: 

A successful checklist is not 
merely a work to be consulted for 
iiifiirimitiou but also u nucleus 
around which additional iiifoinni- 


Specialist 

Booksellers’ 

Announcements 


gmy of infoijinuioii — Auctioneers’ 
nnd Booksellers' Catalog ties — run to 
close on 2,000 nud occupy fifty pages. 

Guide to the Study of United 
States Imprints opens with u spa- 
cious mid excellent introduction and 


closes wiili an index or 13) double- 
coin limed pages (only one mis 

printed numeral has beet led). 

Its main body is divided intn 
conveniently numbered .sections — 
Regional lists, Genre lists. Author 
lists, Copyright records, Cululogues 
and Huuk-Trade directories — with (in 
the .second volume) such supplemen- 
tary studies as those nn individual 
primers and publisher:., general 
works and checklists of secondary 
muicriiil, mid an uppendi\ providing 
a basic lisl uf 250 titles dealing with 
American printing and [Hihli.shing, 
beginning with such omnibus stand- 
bys as Sabin. Wright Howes, uiul 
Evans with its various supplements. 
Professor Ta use lie's ilmr nuglt 

ni- 
lie 
s 

. .. for 

scholars, librarians, nnuiiuarimi 
hunk dealers, collectors and others 
concerned with the history of print- 
ing and publishing in the United 
Slates — an area of interest nowadays 
increasingly recognized in tliis 
country as well as in his own. 
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Engraved Bookplates 

luirn pea 1 1 l-x l.ihris ! , lf,(i-70 

IJGpp. Private l.ilu.irn-s Assoein- 
tiun. Hi. 


•1 bookplate needs onlv * 1. 

nl lus reijuirouientsii 

wdli the artist of his l * 1 
H,, y ««i.v country 

coverage would 

ufMiSSfavflS 

‘" dl,,luU aSfcfl 


“JJj. 1 ’ *■»’ nf .1 I milk plan- ”, said 
William M. Ivins, "is usually in 
inverse proportion m the owner’s 
1 merest In hunks. ” The majority of 
owners nl the 500 ex I i hr is selected tieiu-r-ilk- 
For reproduc. ion here escape this ^ocu^d on ?h^la f Ttej > 

anathema (a legn imaie except ion is invni— I ciod ftom lilOn 

rniule^ for the larger nf Reynolds 
Mones two fine designs lor the 
1 r 1 nee ot Wales, which 
froiiiispiece). hut there 
ilieles-s at least 
mostly friini the 

would not look coin for table in n 
crown octavo, ' 
cinio. 


serves as 
are never- 
fifty examples, 
Continent, which 


. C .'.‘*!; ,v !! 1hs Realise till- remits e 
si:t 

h 

if- 

and they** can thus sTo 7 


«'«md nr copper remain ^ {1 
T btjk 

JWni.ec.uscji&r.ii^S 

.some t hing which is going 


mw: the majority of tliewaS 

have never been reproduced b4 
This deprives them (and us) chi 
work of trie Gill and RexWhisil? 
though an exception has been 



Bought books 


R. & J. BALDING 

Antiquarian, 

Hare and Scholarly Books 

25 51. Stephen St. 

Edinburgh F.H3 5AN 
Oui first catalogue will contain 
n choke selection of books rm 
most subjects, from the f Mi li 
century tu (fie present. Wu 
would be pleased to add your 
name to our mailing list. 


American Book-Prices Cun-cut 
Volume 75 : 1%'| 

Edited by Paul Jurdnii Smith 

Columbia 


1,508pp. Wow 
University Press. 


The 
nearly 
cover 
1968. 
care 1 
over 2l)u 
dcL'essoi 


York: 

S10 


Book of Hours with miniatures in 
the style nf Jean Bourdichon from 
the C lies let; Beutty ciillection, which 
produced two earlier illuminated 
manuscripts at £871,01)0 and £80,0(10. 

, Ihe 1968-69 season — luiw long ago 
it seems in terms nf current prices I 



Clnvai l.,r ..I.... , r . “t* 5 

Ye t ’ V [ T u ■ d,,ad0 : * nr a . C0U P le Of specimen? of Siephi 
* ... 1 , ,,, . . IV,,UL Sl-voi i 11 ami Gooden. ■“ 

. “*«■■« flatly : " The The main body of the book 
snerileee * m,* ,n n hnnk i* a critical conspectus ot the into 

Jhc wntimi nf oF each group of countries, is tu 

chapters running from Brittim 
Austria, with half-a-dozen pagoi 
reproductions— up to ten psjKfx 
Poland and eighteen pagtt fji 
Czechoslovakia— and styles t3i®^ 
from a simple calligraphic iiit» 
label by Leo Wyatt or Diana lo» 
field rd Lttckazcwski's candid W 
trait of Ledn and the Swan for Bril 
Pnincki's " Qibllotliepq Erotia 1 * 
John Bucklund Wright’s pair d 
copulating mermaids for Mr Ses«u 
himself. 

Thu result is a rich varietj if 
styles and subjects, some more ni 
some less suitable to their spetid- 
i/ed purpose, according to joa 
taste and the kind of hooks on j» 
anyone who wants mo* 
vulgar should look ffefl 
Germans. Many ptwf. 
;s, will consider, wmfl 
any suspicion of dm® 


(ii< nn 'Ui ■■ le , "Citing of any- 
thmB else unless it he an iii- 

,J (. . r ! lc ntuhnr, is an 
nhnnimiujoii. 'I'n tlm.su who, thiiugh 

afr«3f .hiliels, no vert he le.*::: 

nod 1 E ,,c , . tbeir names 

S i the £. 1 N " l “t- , q«iwiion 

on mu free endpapers, am where 
appropriate add the »icJs «f 
Purchase or “given me 'by 
so , tills must seem .1 naitual n n ti 

t ? if w^»cSi 

Hnr n . ,h,? injiniciinn 

tlai an ex h bus nmsi always he 
piui-ed in 1 lie centre uf iln« Trent 
pasle-thnvi 1 it ile|n:iids nn th L - , v | u . 

f.V b 1 ’ 1 the si/e nf the 

Inn k and ;lte size el the t -x lihris 
(-ulhgruphic label niton leeks hoi 


ciuuprises 
mere juiges the 11 its pi- ( >. 
t reviewed here eti Anril 


WOMEN ON THE MOVE 

: ih-> t-: it- r.f a now antf tiac n.-Uinn 
.5-jiiOf wl-iCh .lrtpuaie umlur ihn odiloraluii 
.11 Mudoleln* B. Siam. The tint s'jrios 
ll,< * AMERICAN WEST 
AND MJOWEST Ur Woman uno TrovolMil 
sen ica ihoro botwsnn 1835 and 1877 
»'ili do out ay iha midrila ol October. 
Apply lor dalalfod llluilrolod pr-oipoclus. 
which is aoiit trap ot charga on raqueil. 
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Architecture 

lnvor Dvtnatr. Hi liMingf and In- 
ten ‘on, 1951-72. 96pp. Lund Hum- 
pfaries. £3-15 (paperback, El -9.»). 


links no doubt stiied him in gmui 
stead later in his career. 

Nothing in this volume will 
disturb the conventional pictuie of 
Hiitlyuuiiy as a simjile, self-taught 
man with large cavalry moustaches 
wbo never muddled in politics. 

SiRONt’., Roy and Oman. Jiti.ia Tkk- 
VKI.YAN. Ahoy Queen nf Scuts. 
80pp. Seeker and Warburg. £1.76 
until Jan 11 a i y 31, 1973. Thereafter, 
£2.25. 


This honk, described as an “evoca- 
tion " by Roy Strang and 11 ” spec- 
tacle” by Julia Trevelyan Oman, 
consists of about fifty pages iu photo- 
gravure and twenty of letterpress on 
>a ethology of the work of this hug- blue-tin ted paper. Both conce ill rate 
lab architect, edited by himself on Mary’s imprisonment and execu- 
^ a short iuirotluclinii by Then tlon, nnd little reference is made to 
Crosby. The two dozen bin I dings Mary’s political and personal career 

* woman. In brief, 

of sophisticated 
mnriynilngy un a well-worn rheme. 


CrDSOy. I®® iviiii y s yuiiLic.il ui 

^utTBted (some of which are very as a iiuven and n 
Hiaw interior adaptations) convey this is h piece 


t o “.H”! fm 2,51)1, Mont rail 

Auctions (some sales held in rm, 1 , • ••• • 

telhm with, Christie’s) for 1,7-17, ISKfe.l? 1 "*™ f,rsl 
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!« "I -nil- 1.„l, tVl. ON. 

nnitt.N and 1 j,cr :ind:»r Inlcro-Kni; 
';"‘ l ' r|1 n>e Mil, v ein, 11 » n the Oiv-ntt- 
-l •■■11 .cijiiIhi rut Ilii|;ui9 Your in:lim«i[i 
"" ,, ”' 1 JWJi )i n B li*l ■-■ ttv-k«>ni:J. 
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BOOKS FROM GERMANY 

Plea^a iand your order 
URSULA VON KRQBlQK 
Buohlwndlung, Xurturiiandomni 203 
Bepln W19 

Pay! Dio in Merlins. London Bank 
account 


WILLIAM SMITH 
■ HonLieNern Ltd. 

35 41 LONDON STREET, 
Rt-AUINC;. Buhl. 

let. RESCUING 54237. Erlnb. 1832 

Lunje oloiLt at buuti on all mhjedf. 
: AIm «ccoad-huid books bunghi and told. 


AUTOGRAPH LETTERS 
MANUSCRIPTS 
DOCUMENTS 
Are you on our maittng-llel 
for catalog ubs 7 

JOHN WILSON 
New Yatt, WITNEY, Oxon. 


two sections nf a consignment from 
rite Royal Medical .Sncieiv nf Rdin- 
iHU'gli, 1 modern first editions front 
f bill ies Haiiiiltmi, New Ynrk ’ Fur -m 1 / i V i L ‘ s nl ‘bn hit e Nancy CntiarU 
1.312 ami l-reeni.in’s I'hil ulel.jlii ■ us .1 single lot fur £90.000 

fur 302. tu lliifinann & l-remnan for' the 

. yueeits I i iii vuisiiy. Be I Fust) [lie fe- 

3 he odiiruiul iiitniiltictioi 
Fully enlarged, offok's u survey 


Qiaeun’s IJnivursiiy, Belfast) the h- 
timi, use- ni the lihraiy, hi iicurly (1(H) 

. — - - i*ey nf the ^ l i URUl? i I n,s ' !,t 1‘bmnas .Petty, 

easnii, m which the two highest d of n,,,, ”i'ie and editor nf 
rices were both for card i au] docii- Rellf incs of Ancient linslish Poetry. 
teiU.s in Aniericun history: the stun- i" an . v v , n V; s having annutatlons in 

inn 2JHI nnn r... lu ". Elis linnil — nil ..1 . 


season 

pri 

nit...... ui'iui v ; me siun- , ■ .■ ■ —— ■.■■■, --■■■■■j 

inng *104,000 fm- the Leary copy of ,I1S , bantl-aH m Soilieby’s. 
the fu st printing of the Declaration , 2 }}?, bmtom limit for < 
of /ndependcmcc, a world record ! 


library ai Parke Hornet - the «iii< In li . . , 

ami final Dcniim 1,1' iE»,‘. ■ 11 , 'V l t ,ni l,v , 01 ,,u- ^""tineniiil 

amples and. .itnnn;-. the l-nglish, the plan* might to look like a bo#» 
ivmk ot Miss rather limn nn engraving 

name stuck in— more than W 
their own with their contmeout 
confrf-res ; and uue may welln * 9 1 
iu the auiiiors’ conclusion 10 Jg 
sin vuv nf the con temporary it® 
that ' ” finally, supreme W 
modern exponeitis, an arljfl i™* 
use nf the letter Is shattering I» 
feet, stands the uimpijrnadiaM 
figure nf Reynolds Stone’- . . 

l-nxntved ttMtU* 
ami ediiutl by David Chambers, 
skilfullv and effectively laid ouloj 
well printed (with some OWtf 
aqiniig rhe copper engraviNp) "1 
Mackoy of Chatham. It 
very acceptable addition to the P® 
li siting list of the Private liW" 
Association. 


minor . — . . . 

u impression of serirnmness, cure 
detail and a 'refreshing absence 
d self-display. It is useful to Ituve 
He^ds of the work of architects who 
trt not regularly publicized or who 
toe in other ways become eminent, 
bit this record is oddly timed. By 
hr the most substantial building 
Tieror Dannatt lias designed is a 
fold and conference centre at 
Uyidh in Saudi Arabia. This is 
bma half-built nnd the texr states 
that It will be completed in 1973. It 
could surely have been sensible to 
toe waited ful 1 another year before 
KBpiiiug the hook, when this ini- 
MrtfiQt building could have been 
illustrated by finished photographs 
'Instead of by snapshots of rough 
twrreu obscured by scaffolding. 

Huraken, N. J. Supports. A11 Alter- 
ative to Mass Housing. 97pp. 
Architectural Press. £2.25 (paper- 
back, £1). ■ 

■Support Structures ”, in their 
avtntor’s words, ure a form of 
raBiruction allowing for the pro- 
■jWan of dwellings which can be 
holt, altered, and taken down indc- 

E fluently of others. Their principle 
somewhere between the tree which 
lat our own practitioMH a* nmally supports a different colony 
this exacting art— nside froai s^abirdY nests, nnd n Mobile Homes 
technical delicacy needed, a » 


Cartography 

Harlry, J. B. Mops for the Local His- 
torian. A Guide to the British 
Sources. 86pp. National Council 
of Social Service for Standing Con- 
ference for Local History. Paper- 
back, 90p. 

Prom the production uf Saxton and 
Speed onwards, mans uf various 
kinds exist for Inca) historians' use. 

What they nre, nnd how they may be 
used, ure considered in this series of f . tnpv 
nf papers reprinted from The Local 1 A) Lilt nislurj 
Historian. J. B. Hurley discusses ill 
turn town plans, estntc, enclosure 
nnd coinmunications maps, marine 
charts and maps of the counties. A 
bibliography is uddad to include 
more recent cartographical publica- 
tions, and there are eight plates of 
map reproductions. 


ihe subject of a sol ninl volume uf 
selections. The hunk includes Wil- 
kinxun's own hisinry of Lite Peninsula 
Malays mid un assiirimeni nf hi stati- 
cal writing, including some doctuncn- 
rary in.iterinl, relating .specifically tn 
I’ci-ak and Negri Seniliiluu by Wil- 
kinwin, C. VY. llarrisoi), A. Cnklecntr. 
J. 1-1 Nathan and R. O. (later Sir 
Richard) WillMetll . 

Humour 

Campukll. Pa i kick. Pat Tuesday 
Tails. 1 47pp. Blond and Briggs. 
£1.75. 

The world is once more Patrick 
Campbell’s oyster but once marc he 
is damned if he will swallow the 
nutives. So officials, taxi-drivers, 
hoteliers nnd the rest full victim to 
his quizzical, globe-t roller's pen, as 
do all the domestic gremlins when lie 
is m home in the South of France. 
Most of the nieces collected here, 
some from The Sunday Times, are 
amusing, but he is also good at des- 
cription. 

WnrrF.uoRN, Katiiakinf. How to Sur- 
vive in Hospiud. 64pp. Methuen. 
85p. 

Sound and cheerful advice for the 
hospital patient un everything from 
visitors to bc-dpnns. Au excellent 
vadc mccum for the operation, and 
Bill Tidy's illustrations, though too 
sniull, will keep you in stitches. 


10 nn-ntiiin stnlcnieiiis ihm are totally 
d(T beam. Thus a small picture nr a 
church apparently decorated fur a 
harvest festival is labelled “Religion 
■md manic in Victorian England " 
and its garlands are seen as “ tokens 
of primiiive nature worship”. The 
author has link 1 idea, it seems, that 
Harvest Thanksgiving services wor- 
ship God precisely us the Creator of 
nut lire, and that on a dilferem level 
Christian philosophy posits nature as 
the basis of grace. 

C. A. Bur land docs not define what 
is meant by the occult. In practice lto 
writes about ancient classical reli- 
gious, gnosticism, witch persecutions 
in Europe and the United States (but 
not in pre-Christian Africa), fertility 
cults, the rise uf spiritualism and of 
philosophy, the activities of Alcistcr 
Crowley (" n most likeable man ”1) 
and of later warlocks Including 
Charles Mattson, rhe American mur- 
derer. He realizes very clearly that 
humans deprived nf mystery seek the 
numinous as cattle seek u salt lick, 
but not that value- judgments are as 
necessary in this field as in any 
other. 


DuCiMORE, Rum. FuttenhuMi under 
the Hog’s Back. 155pp. Chichester : 
Phiiljiuorc. £2. 


Folk Mythology 

ToMAS, Andrew. Atlantis. From 
Legend in Discovery. 159pp- Hale. 
£2.51). 


Snmn i»f the Icuciuls in this odd book 


mu/. *■„ : entries in 

ABPL still remains at £3 in ¥10: if 


tunnying 

,, - — ami fur 

the pei'Min who ii.ii suiiietiiiii-H 
thought ot having a Ixnikpliiie fm 
remiliir tu** Inn li.i •; ion i|uiu- known 
how to go about if. There are ilnip- 
ters of (•uidanif fm Imtli, a list of 
technical lernis, miuthcr uf hmik- 
platu societies, u select hililio 
gniphy, ami a cnniptL-hi-nsive inter- 
nut 1 11 ;ia | g.iu'lteei of about 400 
practitioners, with their current 
addresses — so that anyone who al- 
rcudy wanted, tn- i-, now inspired by 
the ainhurs to wtini, in iiiuiinissiuii 


achieved by Freeman’s of Phi la del*. B ? ls " ,ut -'h fatter, this will surclv 

Phin, and the §155,000 for the Pierce " eciJ t0 lu,sed ? 11 includes (like 
Burier copy, with twenty-three pages 2L2JI?!? ,,u,nbe, \ n , onk Auction 
notes made at the Convention » tJEin * ^ “W of 1*» purchaser 
of the first priming of the Coiuuiiu- Sl ^ 1 . 1 iiforinarion is, jiro- 

rio« o/ the United States at Sotheby’s SWaA *?*, 11 15 l ! ,e plice I ists of 
Parke Bernet; with Sotliebv's Bnnrl auction houses: for the 

Street trailing iiiiuccustoniedlv at c a n va i Ua !? e rL,C[mi - c °uld not 

£90.000 for a late SS 2 !SS!,»S Be ‘ net be lndu ™‘ 1 » 


Print goes West 


Bird books 


ROBERT M. MENGfiL (Compiler) : 

5* G S a SS5 le . °? T i*e Jills Collection 
of Ornithological Books In the 
University of Kansas Libraries 

Volume 1 : A-B, 


jelled td specialize: even R. 
strong’s fin* 


M. 


H. PEARSON GltUNDY : 

The Spread of Printing 

Western Hemisphere ; Canada 

86pp. Rinitlcilge mid Kegsm Paul. 
Paperback, £4.50. 

This new series of uniting raphs on 
the lilstorv of early printing outside 
Western hutnpe, initiated by Messrs 
Vangendt of Amsterdam under the 


Ontai tour German Boohs from 
Intern aitonnl Book .Bervtoe 
A Mbnchan 40, P. O. B. 400901 


Mg postage charga for more than £ 4.00 
Invoice pays Ola m sterling to Brlflal* bank 
Request with your order our catalogues: 
M tin cfi *er X'llteltgngen Germanlsllk S 
a itertumsviissensrhBtten. Special pflars oi 
antiquarian books anil OBtslOguss 


259pp. Lawrence: University of ftndin 8 index. 

Kansas Libraries. ■ 1 . ; 

~. - t: ' pages are 

Tj» is i» clearly a considerable Work araJhfca! *° .. whoSo biblin- 

The first volume, whirl. compilations perhans 


M ^ 9 ia 3 n I.S^l i0 8 rQ Phy of Birds, experienced editorship of - Colin 
ilijl 1 1 lr * • * n0w terribly Clair, is. to bo completed in about 
u ■ r \ rom complete. Pur- twenty volumes, «f which u dozen 
S U gnt mg th e vast literature of *\ ave already boon published : among 
R 11 ^ ornlthogeography, M| - Clair him. sc if on Malta, 

&idi na^m) !? 8 specialized R en,, * s Rhodes of the British 


first volume, which o^7 covers SJffSl. ‘ niff 

««»tors A-B, - has about 250 pages this JSft After 

and the whoie work Jf finished,^ Americln SK2t ®wt, 


— •» uiiisiieu, 

extend to not less than six volumes, published In' Wo J vas 

Robert Mengel describes the book Baker ari and , e M^r id E. C. 

as follows i “ This catalogue is a 

° lnit ^olo8y. ornithological Ormtholo- 

biblipgraphy, and blbJ’ ■ 

Uiat order, because tT 
ornithologist by train., 
pbn, an orhitholngical 


whose first book 


an 

wfls 


The Jesuits bad_ been P--^. j, 
Franco fur printing ■VJJJJL 
early us 166.^, but 
lethargy and 

always prevailed, so tn4y n ^ 
press in what s now Ca^iM^ 
established at Halifax Nor ^ 
in 1751, when the BrM 
was barely two yews ^ 

printer, Bartholemew G ^ 

From Boston, but rie{ ) [w hit 
months and 1 & 

former partner th* 

shortly became we g 
Tjio first piece of 
March 23,1752, 

Gazette, just as ,bt 

Grundy’s final chapijc - ^ b 
single issue of rite ^ 

the Yukon Teri’story , ^ 

winter of 1897-98, ^t the. , 
Klondike Gold R ^\ elwe «i W 
During tbe years ^ 

takeh across ^ ana «?t2I n repr^lS 

iirld-pages (uiatwoffein 


BRIDGE, CONACHAR 
Honey’s Oast, Naftiesieatf, Kent 
(Maidstone 812838} 

specialize In 
. £W(iLl5N & AMERICAN 
UTE 8 ATIIHE & CRITICISM 
FIRST. COLLECTORS' & SCHOLARS' 

_ EDITION 3 

Hi'i 0.1 ra a arts a h uma rimes 


Museum on India, Rukistan, Burma, 

Ceylon and Thailand, Bradford F. 

Swan of Providence, RI, on tlte Carib- 
bean Area, D. II. Bordtardt on 
Australia, and Auguste Tou$su[nt on 

” 9r a,,d gffl; ffl® 

sc loos ^th a t n pr i nti ngf f’po J I'rici arid Sf McGMl/ljnivSi^y^ 
oocial history are closely inter- jsfieht of the. contempt 
woven, has; organised Ills accoupt of “ 

' “ ' ■ .u. ni-imeia *rr.; 

Tu\ 


&asr£B“ s n a '- frtas 

grapher as ho may claim to be quite bon. Cate'sbv 'r’ih •m* Audit- One of us minor curiosities Ls the ^icieiv in Nova Scoua Lj sf^ 

lasted^ w zdsswii sssSkwt 




absence qf upy printing press in 
New France beforo 1 rhe fail of 
Quebec to General Wolfe In 1759. 


dcscriDing a - ... 

seems clearly to have . - . 1 .* :• 
brothel In DdWson V 1 ^- ■ 



better social mix than muss limis- umber which pro , 

“fr Buckminster Fuilur’s lietidesie friction. As Alius is generally luui 
»«»« arc quoted, hut since this lifted with Atlantis can we not read 
®wt is about a 1 henry, there ure 
» Illustrations. The need for un 
2253* , tn • n i«s* il MU si 111! is in- 
rWMbje, but’ some sketches wmiitl 
aw made tt easier to judge wherher 
structures would lie n visual 
wment on more on hod ox 

D£S. 


in this myth the existence of elec- 
tricity in Atlantis ? ” Where does lie 
smimise the word I’lrCfrieifu, coined 


Lruined scientists, 


.suppose die 
by classically 
aime from ’t 
A few nf what arc claimed w be 

discoveries might be worth oxnlor 


English villnges now arc very con- 
scious of their past and many nre 
finding historians to investigate nnd 
record it. Not that Ruth Dugmore 
has anything of outstanding import- 
ance to relate: “The story of Put- 
tenlimn is not unique. Tt simply tells 
of a villuge conforming to a pattern 
which appears in almost every rural 
community in south-east England.” 
The nimal5 run from the first writ- 
ten reference to this Surrey village 
in 1199 ta the sweeping changes of 
lie early -years 
nuthor notes, 
precariously nn a 
' s pound was 
indispensable 
hidden in 

,. f rout being 

cqui si tinned for war sorvica. 

PiNr., L. G. The Highland Clans. 
198pp. Newton Abbot: David and 
Charles. £3.25. 


Railways 

Dorman, C. C. Carlisle ( Citadel ) 
Railway Scene. 143pp including 
118 illustrations. Allen and Unwin. 
£3.95. 

Tt was at Citadel station that the great 
English and Scottish railway com- 
panies met, bdtli in friendship and 
111 rivalry. It' Was a big, bustling 
place where crews and locomotives 
were changed and there was spit and 
polish everywhere. Tu the very early 
1920s C. C. Dorman remembers see- 
ing the glistening blackberry black 
of the LNWR ; the brilliant blue of 
the Caledonian; the crlmsou lake of 
the Midland nnd the two shades of 
green favoured by the NER and the 
GSWR. This Is a lively study nf n 
great station both before and after 
nationalization nnd the illustrations 
are excellent. 


Social History 

Marpi.es, Morris. Wicked Uncles in 
Love. 235pp. Micliuel Joseph. 
£3.50. 


Aviation 


Since L. (J. Pino is not himself □ 
itigldunclor, his book Js. perhaps less 

ciiscuwiiun prejudiced than Jf win.-, » r«uunu«s» ■■■»■, 

ing, notably onu which sounds liko inluahly evocative stihject. lt has bulont their youth me 

mi exotic version of Victorian table- been lane syne more rimpoit ant in idie tljwe wn3 fi, all these men 

- *— ■ ■vi.:*- 1* co!«i rn tab nlnce Tiiiitmi Siatat or Canada or New yoomlng for donipstic ponce 


Morris Murples, who has recently 
written several books about the 
Royal Family, takes us over familiar 
ground In his spirited sketches of 
the three eldest sous of George HI, 
and of the Duke 6f Sussex. In contrast 
with the private lives of titolr father 
urn! niece, these princes provide' nn 
unseemly but human chapter’ lit 
royal history. An Interesting audi-/ 
tlon to the book is the account of 
the Duke of Sussex and Ills second 
wife, a reminder that, however tur* 

■ * ■ *- may have been. 


fniit, hut by i-kk.t, IiuIUhI: 

run and country hii%, .thmg the K hy- 
lic r-Ga lent 1 <1 highway. It provides a 
panorama nf l lie way nf life followed 
by the inhabitants uf the poult cm 
regions uf the Iiiclu-Piikkitmi subcon- 
tinent. John Wiles, who was. horn in 
Kusnuii, found that imlojieudence 
has brought many changes, Inn it lias 
nor alrored the tradition of hospita- 
lity to strangers, of which his read- 
leer ion nf the languages and know- 
ledge ui the customs enabled him ro 
take full advantage. Puritans, Pun- 
jabis, Sikhs, UP men, Bihnris, Ben- 
galis arc us distinct us they ever 
were : governments may come, and 
govern incurs may go; institutions 
may alter; economic conditions may 
improve — hut if a servant of Jolt 11 
Company were to return to any of 
the places which Mr Wiles visited, he 
would find much rhur tvus familiar. 


War 

Chambrrlin. I?. R. Life in Wartime 
Britain. 190pp. Uatsford. 12. 

This description of life in Britimi 
during the war year* comes in the 
“English Life” series edited by 
Peter Qitcnncll. From tlic first dig- 
ging of trenches and distribution ot 
gas-masks, the conditions of war lime 
existence of tlte Home Front from 
1939. to 1945 are described in lively 
detail and wirit a profusion of photo- 
graphs that will stir memurios in ail 
older renders. 

Kendall, Alan. Their Finest Hour, 
An Evocative Memoir of the Bri- 
tish People in Wnriime 1939-1945. 
192pp. Wayland. £4.95. 

Nearly half the pages in this bonk 
ore occupied by very goad pictures 
■of the “blitz” days. To younger 
readers, they might mean little wera 
It not for the account of the way 
people lived and suffered and deve- 
loped n remarkable comradeship 
after nn initial antipathy of the poor 
towards tlte rich. Alan Kendall notes 
the unpreparedness of Britain and 
the way too much of the responsibil- 
ity was left to local authorities. Ho 
explains that the effect of this was 
not so serious in London, where a 
stricken borough might get help 
from neighbouring boroughs, but 
was disastrous when places like Cov- 
entry and Plymouth were deva- 
stated. Plymouth lmd 40,000 home- 
less people. Shopping became im- 
possible for n time, and in Coventry 
there were “ outbreaks nf hysteria 
Yet the town's works were in full 
production six weeks after the 
attack. This honk is not history ; it 
is rather a broad impression, lit by 
n few personal experiences. 


nii-nlne. Tins IS saiu tu UIJILUU owiw* «. *■:•■ 

daily at “ the village of Shivnpur on Zealand than in Scotland, where the 

[he Satnra road near Poona in West- wonder and tradition of belonging to 

Iatlbs innw UT n • erit India ”, where stones weighing a clan is taken too much for granted, 

jgjg '.g-. R '. «*•-»■ *F- 1201b Biul OOlb respectively are said Mr Pina’s wark is wall-researched 

1 S/s. 136pp. Ian Allan, £2.2.». |Q be levitated by the fingertips of nnd concise, 

niatama] gurvev 0 £ .1 . . f * chanting pUgrims. The prellminar- 

wramerciai, military and indua- i ea > though not. the levitation, ure Harold and Forrester, Jean. 

H together with and ex^ shown In an undated photograph Wakefield in Photographs. 

articles after "lie fasbion fom The Illustrated Weakly of S nnum b„ e d 
« J magazine, is promised bv this ... . „„ r innr Lancs: Hendon Publishing. 88p. 

fcil5S S ° f , S ° 0d S ,l,n,i 8 r painting s* and sculpt u r es from Aits- The tltlb of this brochure is to some 

? ^ S0mc COlOUretf ’ BE Sexic°. S2L J - JS-SBE-J? twelve 

Sophies 


Travel and Topography 

Tdorold, Hhnry. Derbyshire. A Shell 
Guide. 129pp. Faber and Faber. 
" E2.25. . 

The new Shell Guide to Derbyshire 


4.IIV «>w.. | M Miuugil uicac aiD I L-uuvcu ujr mu 

is fl whoHy ( successfol of . ; new G erman ^ ne law, and from rhe 

the county, informative for tltejnsi: grodations of quality to he found 
tor and Instantly recognizable to the 


and Memoirs 


lig- SEMTON. The Path of 
Dtarit.s , } pp : M «»8cow : Progress. 
£l^ uted . hy Central Books. 

un 


it in a space by two local n 1 SIori ,“ ^ an d little country towns, of great 

* *!? asa 3!fe„ wl i l i, l, ^„r s 'a b ?i^ro‘f WV jfe- bps**? 

years ago In Tassill, Sahara 


gods ... or an astronaut 
helmet ? 11 and (no quor 


! I 


■ >•' ■ r 
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Wine and Food 

Lore, O, W. and Pritti a, Terence. 
Moselle. 221pp. Faber nnd Faber. 
£4.50. , . 

This useful book appears when little 
on. the. complicated subject of Ger- 
man wines Is tu print. The dlfficul- 
.ties arise largely from the tnulti-; 
pllclty of commune and site names, 1 
though these are reduced by the 


1”.. 




J;;V 

l-i ia. .•■:■*« • [ 

! -tr . J 1 , Iji! j.*> 

. ■«' STStf 1 K-*j 


within a site. The authors have 
produced a compact survey, encom- 
passing tht wine history of the 
Roselle vail ay, the technical details 
of wine-making, a. tour of the wine 
villages on the .Moselle, and its 
tributaries, and. a record of all 


'«*— '>*»* shsiB^^&missns 


honoured, 
Gut- 
Thorald is 


swsdsss* ■ Mto 5 : sETta^as sz 


Palace that housed the 
Wakefield Industrial and Fine Art 


SdfSSiJrSnS History - 

\Vi,.kins»n. R- J- (UJitert- £H>«. 

^pI-riiVpreM a £7 2? PP Ex°l!iWtim on865 wliich, like, the j; cirt i- now any nore chan one ■■ met m a position o. rospecL nuiorig 

IttSiStaSA' » “S ^y.ggwtgg, jye:.gaLr-. ISr .sS' £ 

5 bSiB». c ““‘ aife-lrjusB! s» seja^ss 


terms. . The Liprcmbourg Moselle, 
wines are included, us Is Sckt, which 
absorbs a great deal of the local 
" years. Although 

vutaitfirir-liit-lAn nf nlnri.- we rewiMi ui nivKuS wines, enierg- 
u,,u u " if Jlttle less than a century ago 

names, “ fnr^nondoo is from near-obscurity outside the dTs- 

w]L e i h IS^SSS? Sif trlct to a position *of respect amon 


British 
be 


In 

^studios Borland, C. A. Secrets of the Occult. 
and - : 128pp - including unnumbered 




1 • H -." 
'• r- r • 


jOfflMoi, 1.^ KT- 1 ' 1 ! ureu iiunubui IHg nuUMCauDU U» b -7 

With Tn^ISv S0 u tIl i ern ^ ont ’ *he Malays, written by hirqsalf anq . - - • w ^mtUtn^Ebunf Press7£37li'" : WIlks, Joint. The Grand Trunk Rpttd: 

■ : W r «Pl2^i& ?, ud i onn5 i^ 8 by i his colleagues, which conhnued . lUpitrau ; ™ .... > Khyber to .Calcutta.- i61pp, fc-lek; 

jg^Thi. vqroshilqv until ihe late The reproducpqi^. Bra mag nijicem , : ; £ 3 ;So.-.- 

select on « ww |,,,» references to their sourcesr-as j c 
. original editions SjS from thelr owners-aTe at , - ’ i ‘- 

now rat, it!r . rara- j* scanty and at worst non-existent. , 
r0V ? The text skates at racing speed over 

,g student of MM Y most of the recorded history of the • 


governments’ 
Iiarmonlxed, 
on 

2SPS2SS K: 

Lwi'V^rove • "- • ifig of Moselle consequent upon 

* premature consumption of young 

wines. 


duty-levying (to be hennqnl, 
know that a stone in tho. churchyard BUraly, with other EEC duties), 
commemorates tlie visit of Presi- a ?L 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


LIBRARIANS 


LONDON UOROUR1I OF 
BA It NET 
LERKAUV SLIlVir i S 

API'I.ICA 1 IONS lit l* (likiitil 101 III..’ 
POST Ot LUIKAHJAN IN til A KOI- ul 
III: SOUTH 1-11 1|‘ KN UAIlNkT l.lll- 
UAltV. .Salmi AIM K2.IDn-Li.iHg pci 
annum plm CluS Loud nil W c luhll iiji i. 

f findiJutfi i fin n IU he Clmlerid LlbrM- 
Lin', tilth cxpcilcncv in u pi'Bllc llhcirt 
w»win. N-iliunul >ih«ine. l*riulon >H|e 
pun. Mi'l|c.il r^t-mil nn ilnri. C upinxxliig 
Jlxqn ilillci. Tile kUiMtsirnl tmidiJjic will 
Ik- uipL’cmi to ivmiiln In ih: ten ice ul 
III' Council fur .it IruM iAii jc.iu. 

Api'licaiuin (urn’s unJ Inrlhu del nil I 
liom the Doruuflii LlbTnilnn. K.ncniricid 
Linusc, T)i>.- Bin ii'ii glii. HcuUon, Nil 4 
JIM 

Cloiing rime : S.12 “2. 

R. i l. Willllm vi. lonrn C'lcik. 

MNGLEY UltflAN DISTRICT 
COUNCIL 

scnicjr assistant librarian 

Al'I'LlC.VJIONS are In t bed fo; mo 
ab.jio .POM, (« Iilcli riink-a pitju hi ihe 
Chief Llbrilriuin pirfcrnplv hum CIIAR- 
fEilFII LINK -\R IaInS h n k ilurv tviihln 
Or.iJc A TM. ir/IEI lil.s.Hj iu £2.1 HU per 
■nnumi. I'nlni 01 eilirj jucoidlng IO 
quo! in cal i oni and experience. 

Tta aupoiniinent will he iibifci io 
lh« L'tul lime Mine ul .Selierne isi Cun ■ 

( IIiim, o( Herder for ihe Admlnlihniirr. 
'rolc-iluiiHl. lechnlcJl und ricilcul Her- 
tike*, iu i lie Local Ootcrnimm Super- 
anniuilun Adi uml iu u minimum of 
luui weeks' notice on either slJe. 

Applii-auuiii iiai lug age. quiiiiiiea- 
lluis. experience ere., lujteiliur t»uh the 
numet ur nra iclercct. >001111! icaeli me 
unue.'.lancd nul i.ilci ilmn Pi Idol'. Iu 
Dirccmher, 1 9’ 3 

II t iirr, Clerk ol the Cuuoeii. Town 
II ji Bing lei-. 

LONDON BOROUGH OF 
BROMLEY 

BOROUGH LNUINIEU AND 
SURYFVOIi'S DLl'AK I MINT 

I IRRARIAN TLCKNIC AL 
INltHtMATIUN ASilHIANI 
A I'. 3/J £I.«I.S to £3.205 

The mcccnrul r.prlicjui util he a suii. 
•nlj qnaliri.d penoil. p.irllCul.ilf nllle 
IP culnlogiie and uRlinct uchnicul In- 
f.irnijtU'rt. Ills or her Julies will Include 
the m i nnqr mint ul n moilcM llhi.up or 
C'Hilnciins putMIr.iIlixni. reivaich pJtfitn 
and lerom. pk-iUuiTc.il* niid journal*. 
lOii.'ilicr wi|h n icIcn-nCi: sen Ice In tveh- 
nivji. unde mill adinlnlur.itlic mmisn. ’ 

Ainl.cmloii (urnu tr»m ihe C until I Mi- 
nieui Oilker. I'uwn Hull, nromlrv. Kent. 

HR I isn. quoilmi rel. C.JU6. Clualna 
J nt JiK L'ecuni'cr |i73. 

TIIE BRITISH STEEL 
CORPORATION 

b" sb'.inei in die Mend mine Lilnm 
and Hiumii Se. nun im u 

QUALIFIED LIBRARY 
ASSISTANT 

Thr xiicceixlul cm Jliluir will he return. 
alhlL- tor t.’ipioguliig nnd hide sing atqiiL- 

V i il* ms .mu .' Rawer ins rniulrlvt hum till 
Iced (1(1 lee dcpiilineniH. ■ The l|hrai> 

H •' deteloi'liig .md expanding, luntiUin 
add I Ik' Ai.lee.ini nu.l he Cntnhtt ul nliii-. 
a lull pari In Us ail nil in. 

Ai'plirnnit Mx.uld he EiBdnaks In eiihcr 
fin- Uuiwi.ntct nr Kraipl Scltiucx. 

Jv illi willi up In iwn le-.m’ eepetlrnca 

LV'nl/'itU.n |u ‘ :rtlilM!k nlll > nn Ul’IuMItol 

A Mjh.Ull/cd rtiljiurqni Is riowdf J 
t'i'« heel-i' nnnujl hulhl.it ali.l n shlIjI 

I’mirciii ,k 1 Mle,i nr n wWe *w*iN| ol 

“PPH in twliinn in The Per inn. 
n. 1 Munieci (llc.nl tiflliel KrllLth Steel 
sill'x^ju J ' 1 W-we.loii.lun 

HERTFORDSHIRE 
COUNT y cot inch. 

(Ill CHIN COLLEGE 
Cjmhinlae R.ind, Ilhehlii. Hern 
ITei. ; lllnhln 

STNCOR TUTOR 1IUIIARIAN 
APPLICATIONS lire Inillcd frnm 
. Sr^if^'fij'i'o r'l.br'a 

[.vks swa gat^aa «« . 


HI-RTFOHUSHIRE COUNTY 
COUNCIL 

hum ham wm'iii roi.Lror or 
I- L'K I 111 It I IH'f .\l ION 
n slice M l|. HurcIniinnuLiU. licit, 

(l> I -list MS 24 1 

I, .Hill Aliy AhMSIANI U<|ulicd for 
Clilkuc Llbrurj. I leu: rul l.lblm y dulle> 
liuludc »url uii Ilia; Juju-, ilc.t . It ring 
arid tunic eleildil woiL. I.lbi'ul etperl- 
elite- (Ice I tii Me. JB liimre per week IncliiU- 
lug a niuxlmuni ul im. euulnu dudes 
cut'll vece-k. Saljrj on Siulc I'lerlcnl I 
IL^’ lu tl.JM I lie led lux 1 . 1 US Lmulun 
Alluwontej uccviJIng lu uge and esuerl- 

enie'. 

A pul Itm lone nul lulu r limn In [Irani, 
her. HITS, Iu I lie UlQ Kirill. |Muu ugt. 
illiblllUu Irani mnl cipcrlrucc, luurMici 
wild uninei unci mfilreiici ul i»u iileuci. 
It I ur t her dr (nils me repaired rie-m: 
Ic liplm nc Ihe Hcuhltiir ur I .lb rat Tan . 

HUDDERSFIELD HOSPITAL 
MANAGEMENT 
COMMITTEE 

In c on|nnc linn ukn 
MUST RIDING COUN1Y LI lilt A It V 
unit Alt! AN 

Ree|n[r<d in oipablre- wi>iera its uufT 
niul rill lei’ll UL nuspllila nn-le'r Ihu li’ils- 
d ciian ,n (lie lliulilvitiirid MuxiiMl 
M.in.igirm-iu Ctiniiulllie. 

S.f.irt' wlihiu At'. IV A' KM Ml to 
t2.»hl pei .iiiiiuhi 

An pried ills muel be Chjrie-rcd l.lt-rj. 
i Inti' I'lelcriibli' wilh iclctnm cxpe'ilentc. 

Hurlhei dcialli I rum Cniuili Lirirurhui. 
t ounij l.ii’ru'i HL-jJirvurle-ri. Ilamc 
Lallr ake'HfU. W IT mm. 

INNER TEMPLE LIBRARY 
A I' PI IC.vrlONS arc Inn/cd for ihe 
POST -I TXAINI!!' IIHIlARlAN m a 


BOROUGH OF SALE 

nunOUGH UHKAItlAN 

Ali'LlCATIGNB bulled imm ChBi- 
li'ii'tl Llhrurlnm null itlJe experience. 


LOUGHBOROUGH PUBLIC 
LIBRARIES 

ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN 

APPLICATIONS arc Imlied f..r a 
POST ax ASitlbTANT LIHKAKlAN for 
iicneial «nd p[-<lci(i--njl dm In. Appli- 
cant should naie Rome pruli-nlonul I1L|. 
ran' quaiillniilun. 

The (iilur* ulfe-rcl Is within I lie acnle 
API I/ll tL|.25| [u il.sul per jnnunii. 


[(jiiiemie-iil upun >e’Ll(L’ire'ni ni prcienj 
Ih’IJi-r. Snlurv wiihln Senior ajfilcx.il 
llindi-i I / J Itl.stS lo t.h.tMi, t'-nime-nelug 


aalBfi ol El ,0"n open to ptnons who 
wiill In na'ii cxnerlc ncr I’cfore cnieriiiu 


Llbrari Si In ml or to llbrarlniu "-he have 
led lH'rnif acliuui nun ale* ticking a (list 
Ri-riiniic.nl. 

Gene ml cJuiIlx. Jt-hmn Hir-dBi week, 
nee' luii.-itci. uiu- niomii't .inmiji tut:., 
lion. 

Arplicnl|..|u If, the Librarian. Inner 
Tx"'Pl‘S , li'npic. K.C4. bi II. ti mber 

INVERNESS COlfNTY 
COUNCIL 

ASSIST AN I Linn. MU AN 
.. ''J'l’I-ICA'l IONS ait- In tin d from 

t m Icivd Lib mi I uni ir.r ihe- a Son- Ptisi 

ill tilt Cinini) Llbi.lt) Llrpirimcm bated 
IP I tl ’'Lillies. 

The tiiceeitlul appllcaiir will hike an 
mV' ron ii, an 19 |hxi< 
of llhrarj w< uk wlih rarllcular irlcrenee 
" nJ I’h’hienii Which 
Bllw III prut Idli’B ■ ten lie io tht annll 
lomnjui.lHii ol (Ik- Mainlon.l, Skjt-. and 
Ihe Uuler lli-hridei. 

„ A 1 ' 1- IWIM will I* ei nil id in uLcmdunce 
Si l t,rSB ,WM- I'heBilnns 1 leale. £|.u4 
tn 12.1 UH prt nun ml. Ai’piO’td irniui:i| 
cxiwii.it hi rsit'ix ul ill will he te- 
l i , * d nil . d . J J’lmaiifc with b mixing 
Will hr piatldrd w here DL-prnprlalv 

■Vi'piienHon (.•nils may he ohmlned 
. F l,un,> C J e,k C.mnly Biilld- 

Nm'i-mher. l'ir l “ hc h> JUl1 * 

KINGSTON UPON HULL CITY 
LEDRA.RIKS 

5PM* I (M 1ST I mil Aid AN 
CA1 Al.dl it'INii AMI SISTIMS 

iK xt-1 1 U 1 . , " 1 '" 1 l,AI,M «■«» IIIIK.V 
KI ATi.S | In- i'll. | ii ki.iiI.'.I ,.|t ,x a <|t 

IL 2. It'll ll> L2.N.IJ. ■ «x i . 41.x 

, U wltlllB the Itcwlv 1C- 
onjjnlfcd 5IIILW nepuiinic m. 'ihe Chin. 

lnB"s‘C WllL he Kinui’ilhlu mi Hi; c .,|h. 

luliime and cluixlltin* «.i honkx and 
non-i.J,k niuUilal „ddv7| Lu .iwt lutl k 

rw , *J r v* sent i"ll i lo Mif-tnlxc ihe c-iI.l- 
«‘ ,lun > •'[ IlM tlrr-jinnim u nd 
W&W ,hL ‘. 11 "'"i' 1 .ilu iUg lli'l. 

I r,U. ■ '■« I. c , umn '. t '! 1 1 11 " n ,Ilr turn Ilillci i/1. 

S XMljluiUCk uiid preisihillnni 

i 1 * 1, W Jj l*'{ txili’l*lilfl( ihuiiihig The 

inn in hide Mil>tMnii:,|| l ,dSiiiln« 

lt't Xl'Ulluilvil/nlliin. 1 n * 

priiiuiiun r.m he i-i’inlneil 

I'l'r 1 ? 1 , !*i"r Mpp'lBf II"' ci> .il Inn ii I Si-r. 

he ieuirnVr.V. 'r 1 .’, MH 1 ,r, » '“'■ l VhdllfJ . 

d^ TA naiim^ 1 "‘"I 11 
scJiji Jx .. , ^r , « n, hg. , g 

I W9.AIIY ASSISTANT l.nulred fir II 1 1. 
i h5 u1 Wini.i«emAij» Paeiliini 

L'f'E'O v'Xi'crlrr cc iixvfiil. sulmtih can* 

I 11 a|| * { L hel '« £ n in nnd 

it’. u f '«■>« Ul'ir ■•U ,, level. 
Juried iiuijeg. inrlii.tipa y.uik In the 
{***5 "^J? llla hUii"! SuJjrt nceiard! 
J"* . I, ! - i'W nnd r xpi'r .cnie T « leplmne 
nu* “ !*( lo .J ,l ! n “Wicr. Urlliih Inal- 

Vlonie U, PMfcS n Hf"f" , ( MuiMScmriu 
THE CITY UNIVERSITY 

THE LI HR AH V 


no Ini iiceordlng lo riiiullliL-alluiu and i'i> 
PL-rleiue, rulelincc nliCN lu i-un-JIdulet 
wlililn Giculcr Mauchriii-r iinii nnd Lnn- 
l.li hire mnl Clieihlie Llhrury birilccs 

As I nun i,i Apt II. I'JTJ, tin* burangh 
will comprise pun ul Hie Irnflord MvliO- 
polllan LI lii i hi fpurn In Hun ’ui.nuui. 

Sule iprewiii in' pul u Hon (di.uuui pro. 
vines a ei’inruj lihrjiT. u nrw brunch 
llhmrv, * muhlle illinnt nnd airxliix lu 
the hu’isi' hound, ihe rldeili mid ilIiuoIk 
llonk | mul LI7.0UU llur-l. l.tnr. -.(b.jvl. 
I'li-UMint piunn’idir ii'diluiilui area, 
niuinlv Dniivr-oceiipIcJ. sk mlk-. a.iiilli 
ol Munchi.toi cllt Ci’Mie nnd nnivei-.li). 
Earillini id in nil.. nul in. lll'n-x. iinuig 
Mlelul llle iiirI ulher n nii-nl I lei. I.jvy 

mniurw.iy nnd mhri uttrt. lu ;.CiniC and 
orcu MuiiiinbhL 

Applies 1 1 iint, with niiKL'i nnd addresxcx 
(nalyl of two ln.lcntn.lenl reli-reri, |g 
Tun'll Clerk. Town liall. Sale. M.IJ IZF. 
by 2nd Uicvmlwr. LM72. 

One hunJred pci cenl it Droved iemoi:.l 
cipcnsei paid. Canimtlng dliq uni Hies. 

Town Hull, Sule . 

NORTH RIDING COUNTY 
COUNCIL 

COUNTY I.IKKARY 
ASSISTANT LIBRARIANS 

A l'1'LICAl IONS Ore In el led Irani quail- 
rim llbrarlam lur TWO POSTS: one in 
Ihe Udlii lllxirici and Ihe fiber in Hie 
vvhllhy I Hsi net. In addition i-> laking 
iptxlol reinr.nxlhllltv fnr Inn mobile llh. 
ia ill's lancd Ol Cimcrlck Camp and W hi ihe 


AppUcdi luns. iiailng uui. uuBlinra. 
(Inns nnd experience, nnd living the IWncl 
mid a Jdre'iC! ul Iw.i ii-leirn. in reaili 


the 11.11(1111111 Lihrurinn. L'ruliul l.lludiy, 
(Irdnlit- hired. Luiigliburuugh. by Jih 
llri'inihri. 1172. 


PUBLIC & UNIVERSITY 


TIIE QUEEN’S UNIVERSITY 
OF BELFAST 

CIIAIIt OF SPANISH 

Al'I'LR .YNONS aie Inrlicil fur ihe 
I, hale ul Spiu’l.li In -ni In Ounber, I'ITJ. 
I lie Sulury II td.ll I m nil eulili (bllluiy 
rc-ntlon rlghii muler Hie F.S.S.U 

AnpllcaMunv thnuld be leCilicd by 
J h, uo, h. i' u ‘«hvr r.iniciil.iri 

uhlnlnrd frnm 'I be Silil.u 
Atvliinm hecrelary i IMioiineli, 'Mid 
gueent Uiilicnliy of Rellmi, ITii INN, 
7*/iVs" tPIrnic qnuu Rel. 

UNIVERSITY OF BRISTOL 

I lO f T!n?i l P. n ' ?'. e iat ! lcJ iixr Ihe noil ni 
CLL IL’REIt xcllliln ihe LiEl'Alt I mqpji 

l',-’l lm l .!.! CM ? C ,r ‘ ,l n llK Aufluxt 
ri ’.j n vJ “ hr V within Hk raniie 
C^«2di7J per annum. Flic UefSarg. 
mini lx iieklng a leeluier In Uniflitb 

“i“lVs? “"b J 'vlilc S1S5 


■fv nil mil riit-'DIir l|H» _ 

talks lulled ni Cimcrlck Camp nnd VVhnbv . Funlwr raniculani mnv be oblnined 

rrtptcllicly ihe two llhmrluns ar-p.-lnlrd J r ,"« 'he Rculsliar. Uiilvcisni SciiRle 

will Is: required io help lo dcvrlup ter- lliiiuc. BrnuEBSS I Til, to *h5ni flinil? 

vices In Ihe Dliirlc! Headquarter). COilunk ilmnld hc xeni by Decerpb'ci Vlh 

Sal ni) wlililn the Lihrurlani' Senlc * - - lplta vi' quutu Klcrc nee Eltj 

£I.I5l lo £2. IdO nccoidlng iu q mil II tea- 

I, uni and experience. UNIVERSITY OP IKficv 

Remnval expemet and/nr lodeltiR allow- wwiTLItBlll Ol LaSEX 

anecx pn) able In approved caiti Olil'AItTMT NT Ol? i n id 


Ai.pllcailr.n fnmix and Imil’er parllni- 
lari (rum the Comm Lihrnnnn. Cuunly 
Library Headquarler. Minmmar Sclv.nl 


-■ — .If i . UUI. HURT Kklt-.LIJ 

Lane. Nniihallcr(..n. V.ukihlie. |.. ,,h..m 
(he) xlmuld be returned nc-i l*itr Than Jih 
Ueceinbi-r. 1M7I. 

l'kaxc Male nixlilcl preference. 

_ K.rberi A. Wuihrriiits.il. L'lcik r.| Ilia 
Count i Cou nt IL 

OLD TRAFFORD 

BRANCH llllRAItlAN 

APPI ICA'I |OfJS nre lli'.lled (ur lire 
abuiu POST fiuni snh-.hli i.xnei linecJ 
qii..niJdil I.IDRAIUANS. 

A new Urolith I Ihrnrt lx vihe.lnk-d lor 
cample llnu h.-li.ie ibi mil oi lu’.l 
finliiry: A-1'1. J/J. L 1 .80 J IP (1JSS 
per annum. 

April liml uni, tullna Age. exretlenre 
and (Cl Hill II ic ill hillw lugellin wilh n.iniri o( 
two petxunx lu whuin lifer, -nee niui bo 
m.ulc. alipuld le.ich ihe luiJi-iilgiKJ noi 
liilil than ui|| IJen'iiiher |U7* 

W. fi. Hull. in. 'lawn tUrk nnd Chief 
Sxecullie Ulivir, Town Hull. I.ilbul H'-Jd. 
S inif.i rJ. 

PETERBOROUGH CITY 
LIBRARIES 

ASSISTANT HI.IIKINO i.HIKARPAN 
A.VI1 III IINII Al. IIIIRAIIlAN 

_ APPLICATIONS nre Invlird Iidhi 
C hiiiloruJ Lihimlnni prelcrubly vtlib 
aek'rtilllc qiiiililleuilont lur the above 
POST. 

Siiluir A.P.S. II. MU |n £3,1011. 

NJ.C. einxdkhipi ul xeivkc. II cm. nil 
cvrtnvi.v and Iiuuxln* In ui-pruved |],fr 
I'M I her piirlic iiIhix rium me Llle l.lb. 

i .ii tail. Ceulr.il I Hi mu. II. 

ISrlrll'ciriiuah. I'l l IK\. IO Wlhml oppll- 
ciilii-nc with Ihe lljme, ul iwu rcleieei 
■lluii I J lie uni. 

. C. I'elei T.liukr, Tiihii f leik. I' O llrn 

S. llnvir lj.ill._ l'cli'rlhiiuu|li v I'i l ( Hill. 

UNIVERSITY OF SURREY 


Swlajy illurntani Technical Scale fur 

■•™SmTL.2rJ he *nuMun upon q* 
Vi iilflwfliWnj. und experience. 

PonCipai, io whom |om. 
Cie'ernbeV 4hou ! d •»* relumed by 4ib 


fc.ii5PyCATlpMS are Invlied (ur ■ 
ri-M. U 1 ASSISTANT In llie 

tJ^vor^iy l.ihf.n. Hue Li C.E paxvci al 

vPMJSSST "* b> n38 ' cx «"«“ 

1 k?:!/" 1 * '-SL 1 Pi'Wtuiaii (0 


^APPI.H A l IONS, me Invlle.l Imm 
(IHAIMJAI hS. priferehly In mIiiil.- mid 
willi ii libim) uiiiilltiijilliin (ur the POST 
nl ASSISTANT IIBUAK1AN ItliJu .(I. 
The hiiL'ccitl ul upnliinin will lie niulult 
mnccrnid ivlib tender uiuitcx 

toTE* jSl <l, r hMI T . n Kn| t o.TOf ; 

Luilhtr jxiiiiciitnii may be utn lined 
from the librarian. 

Apnliciiilunx ihauld be gent in ihe Axtli. 
lam Secrciniy iriiionni-lt, uuoileg J. U. 
bl Thin id:.), 3U Navemher. IdJJ. 

_I8LE OF WIGHT 
COUNTY COUNCIL 

NEWPORT BRANCH LIBRARY 

BRANCH 1IBRARIAN 

. A " c l ,r lN t , “ ,, ‘ h Ii planned far 

1M7J and i hi, poet iiBera icunc for Inlllallve 
and ealBrprlxe in Ihe dellghiful telling ol 

!. hl . , . 8 U U j ,, , M o Ue L2!3f a n ,?- S * l8, ‘ ‘“' e A - , ‘ ,?4 

- £ ni dpjiiuailurt formi 

available fn.m lbs Cnuniy Librarian. 
Sv. ln 4, i-lhrrary Ilcadauarlcrt. Newport. 
I.VW- Ciutlng due 4ih U.tun&tr, iW3, 


PLEASE NOTE 

The deadline for Classified Advertisement Copy 
m the TLS is now 1 1 .00 a.m. every Monday 


i miner rarticulara mnv be oblnined 
If' 11 'I*® KeaKuar. Univnvi]) senme 

1 - - lplta xi quuw lUcrcnce EBi 

UNIVERSITY OF ESSEX 
OEPART.MT.NT OP LIURaIUIIB 

VbCIMKLSHIP SSI'S ti W |"j 

il.Jiiii.i'^r m c . l,l u N . “ ln be «-'nh in 
Ik ... fi , ! w "Il ah 1 1 nnn - ii i inn ..i.miv 

bu yrtdMssr. 

( s A ]|’f! , r,"i‘J n i , V* n ‘"PfcfS' nuutlng ter. 
mnl ,h. rl ' ** ,l, 'i lll,lT 1 “'""‘iilinn lilac 
ullil llu ll.nllfx uf mil iikrccs, 
he suiii in ||k Uj.ulilr.ii, L'nlKitlh ul 

lher' i. l . , |! 1 V ltf ' ls ' fv ' ,,1,ni wlinin Im 

jjjMjKjjft: wh 

HISTORY OF TIIK 
UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD 

It A| V m u r A M 1 *■ ' Val* iVff. u f !K AIU'A 1 1 
HrSIAHfll AhMSIANI In u, e tJ |K 
mtidcrii per h-d, ulifi mine vi-ecIuI ti'lci ■ 
v Mi.' l .V'i n, T 'i 1 mnl llbiin lev. 

”, b V‘ w > ‘ii - *"-’-- l» diixliJhle 

M'k >- 

■h-’iiiil l.c veni iu ihe IJlieiinr -n Rtvi.ireh. 
HM.ir) 01 Ike Unheixili'. Kunni (.tXA. 
New lli.,l|clnii Llhuuy. (IxfurU. U.Vtliw 
dull ' -'f Ni.irinhrr. |ulj, ’ 

INS1ITUTE FOR ADVANCED 
STUDIES IN THE 
HUMANITIES 

I'Ubl IKJCIOHAI. Itl-Sl 1 Alien 
MU OWhtlll-S 

IONS air Inilird fur n 
fluniiiir uf n .4id.Ki».r«l ii a %(*iii(ii iwiiiiue 
,CBah 1 | ‘ Jotme Uiu MwbHt jn’% 

' '•' l u «bi'»iv*i Pin term and 

oiil liar, ihe aubRn ui meaicli mill 
J* pnmheic wlililn Hie IhM ul (lie 
!uV. n i"“" 1 h i ,hC Ir'hiw xlilin arc tntcnJed 

iii-hulnri u* Liinhliilitd ■. iminr |. nv 
ami fur i.iheis why muy hr m H ii cuiiirr 
KHf . ' ! e ‘f v J'vir. I hr value ,g"|« 
Hwardx Mill loiy aiiiirdinu |„ in Ji, irin.il 

d uuniMa iKw. hut win nuimniii ,„Xj* 
fr-i, nl, ,,c - l i'h l,lt: J , nn,J nei.umi iv 

ifiis 

IIbih Ikni i n-, Hhi Liur. f, M Ad.au- 

jjf Sludli. In il.,- iliimanlliix. |7 h,m C . 

. - IL U m ij 1 1 mlh l»l N 

UNlvV.Rfth Y or 

:»!S M i 

LPCTUKI: ItSHIP 

APPLICATIONS are imiie.i fnr afle 

^ Coll 

Itpc <4 Arit and Selencc. The Inturrii 
mu,i a mono them cov L r ihe Mlowfni 
kiih/etd i Enghih lan air^gc (arumm.f 
“*£»» PhDniiicxi und * backgraupd 
lAmeilcnn nnd /or English). * un 

#ry^ ! iH* n | 97L? 1 8,1,1 ^ ,r0ra j6 " u - 

The Unhudiy af Trondheim la In a 
prucen or rapid .capnxhm iVnd thr,e lec- 

r'ODjbly become pernu- 
neni in the near Tuiiirc. 

^hlnxlmiint teaching load i 12 hours a 

fcflsSn“ , " rirJ 10 M ' 530 tfPP™*'m»l«ly 
AppIImnig shnuld hold a good honour *■ 
ln CngBihi jBJ riH. 

Lni[fi?h. D,e * ,lu ' n « losiiuctlon 11 

. AnpHcMlonx, iflKumenllna penlneni 
1 raining und eaparlence antf giving the 
Rtn** Af three refefeex. should reach IM 
Unlierili) of Trondheim, the Cullegc of 
Arts and Hclenco. h/omtona 11. 12. 70Ci() 
Trondheim, by Dceember lflih. iwj 


BOROUGH OF SALE ! 
Grammar School, St. Helens 

BOROUGH LIBRARIU 

air'r 1 "1 PKMii'hSSr % ii i h ««**, 

Ollk'i-f Clnnli-v I <2 (I’ li,t tu f l txjv , _. ,MMOer ' . “tlgiy 
niullHiMiiuiix .iri.i experieiWL.. Pfeferenoe 1 ?? 116 n> fcwrfeS 1 
(.lidiiliT Mom-liL'xit'r ufcj uml Larnnhlre 

Ax frnm 1st April. I , i74, ihe Kmngdi will comnri 16,1,7 ***1 

MetinisrlKau Disirki Hs.pubtlon 230/000), ompriSfl Wd ^ Uu 

.Sale (ptexeiil ]ii’puluii.iii I.II.OOm provides * »»„■ ot 

liltrai X . il nil. bile lilttjii mnl su vie,., ,L “ n,r *llii)rat7, t ne? K-« 

1'U.hl U7.l«K»^ 1 

mainly .mncr.iSi^' 3 *,!' ««■« gt 
M.iii.'lk .ler city ix-nfre und iirilwtdfy. L-xccBm^iJS? < 
Mi 1 mg social lilc und oilier iiniL-niUct K./.v **WaUDiaI tid? 
l«i .ii'iiiie and cpeii ciuiiiirvsUu. 3 niou. rway mil 5^ ^ 

AppiiiiilU.ns. ul und mIJreaxcx r a „| v v . 

tiWt. In CL'ih. limn Hull. Sule. M» 

SLV’!»; :J ,,,:r ™»n up.™. M 

’I'imvii Mull, Sale. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF 
SHEFFIELD 

P05UIKADLIATI: SCTlOtlf. Ol- 
L HI It Alt | AN Ml IP AN 1 1 
INt-UKMA HON DCILNCE 

APPl.lCAllilNS nr c InvllcJ f..r (al 

Iniini'Ml 111 ' ,n INMlUMAHON 

STIIIJII'S— LAW nnd ih. a 1 1.C1 URE- 
SHIP in INFORMATION ML'Ull”- 
SOCIAL hClhNCl.S. Ruccexxiut candl* 
d#lr» will he CM'iX led In SiiLvl In llio 
planning anj lnipleuiei>lal l ..n ..( n new 
r^n in ad .line Inliirnijliun Si nil lex ii-uiia 
.wtei'lM* beuln In Ociober. 
r*'* ••’Mari' aicoidli'ii I.. aeu and c*. 
P’Htn.L wlililn ihe unue U.To-l 1.. Lj’wt 


Turiher parneulaii fmni the Itceiiirnr 
niiu Si-iuiuii. t. ■ w-h.’ni npriiiaii-inx 
ali.'.iild he iiibmitiiJ bv Rjrl, I iccmlier, 
!**• - Vii'li Helen nta H .I V.'AI.. 

COLLEGE OP 
LHIUARIANSHIP 
WALES 

Pilucll'.il 1 P. N. Ilium. ILP.A, P.UA 

M PA It! XH NI UK INI IHIMAIION 
KIIKIIVAI ">1 C'l'HiX 
Hi.nl : 1). Misnd. ,\| , I .I..A„ 

M l liil.Sc. 

lit ii'Hi us/m niivh 1 i t ruuni.s 

a i-i-lli .,1 iL-nw lur I V I. inii.rinu ix»ix' me 
"A'Rril iiiiiu ielluut (>t il.. 1 Hu. ui ,\wi. 
el'.lloii nr .Xiv’-ilal.* 1 ul II,. Ill-lull Aim- 
el.ill'UI Will) ,1 ile ul , c Al-I-Ik-.IIIX ill.. (III! 

n-ii i' -in lnii'ti- >1 111 I ill ii nil" 1 1* -n ltririei.il 
Stibll-'x 1 ..in! n |- 1) 1 il uTar 1 111- ,, .1 m il.e 
iiihImiiIj.iII.iIi ol bl’r.ii) |>i.h.'.|iiiiv la 
1 ciiiii 1 a-.l i.-i i,r,r ul |br i’.'-i-. Il.e.r nrc 
u|i|>.uiiiiiliii'i 1.1 i.mlI. ,11 nil ificla uii 
I he lulli.uing i.iuiiri : 

L'nivcraliv nf SYalcx (Mnl llu noun 
I'cgifr cl n.iiheiiii ..I 1 ihn.iivni|ii|,. 

Uim 11,111 nf «.,|ex I'.iMgij.lii.ila 
lill'luiiu 111 l.llir.iil.iiidilp. 

Auncl.iiediir uf ili: l.ibi.iry Axvoch- 
lb'll 

hiiKi-iiful arpllc.ml, '.ill| cl ui xiiper- 
iiie iiu'.iiih kin. 1.- m, ivuiking lur ihe 
l .'nlirisin m W"i.;i Degiie tif M.idee 
nl I Huiirl.i'iilil|i nr 1 1 1 r I ell.iwxhlii of 
III-- I ll'i.m Ai.ivlilliin. 

Si-I.ulei iiiiriei’lli im-ler ic-lcl: I cc- 
Inrel II. Li IS, in LI.|I, l; Srliinr I CC- 
liiiei. L.1.I.1I m CJ.J'i.t ili.- ik L i.lr-h. 

.Sliullua p,iln| iiCiiiKillnu in uuillllca- 
tii'ii, rx|<eiifnic. 

AuiJli.ilbuix turn lining „ fun tiuilcu- 
l . ,,M ,v 111111 Hw 11.111. s ul ihuc iileieel 
vlbuilkl i'i- h, HI i-x v.nIii a, 1', >t, Idle 10 llie 
JlralvIiHl. I i.llnii- cl I ibr.ul -lixliip 
MM' I % \ | , ' ,n "" l “ ,n 1 Abrr).lvi till. 

I urihei ii’f'ii in»tti>n rum hp i.liiiiluril 
(min (hi lirulxlrur iTrlri'liunn Ab'ml- 
Willi JhJ7l i.ii-i mil n.llna "I’l'l'i'-.iils 111.1v. 

If ihrv Midi. 11, Ii ihr (uilegc iiilurini.Hy. 

WARWICK 
HMVinxm or 

tll'Nl It A I. MANAOI'lt III- Till- Am.S 
LI Midi 

APPI II 'A Hi ins I.;r in-lir.t lur ihe 
B-W I'I IS I ul IKNI'IIAI MAN At lilt 
of ihe U 11I1 el .liv’d Am f'entir lu be 
Lnmi-liii il c.<ill ID |HT4. tiinJIJilel 
liluulJ liJic rxiviie'iie |u I be mliiiinl- 
■li.illiin nl the pr ilium lug Bill 
The vlaik iitr.'.ciicd in ihe rg« . willi 

be in llu- lull l J.UJJ f| IVil n-Ll.Ui) with 
(-S.s u. The ■uLiri.lu) cjI|J|J tie will 
ho Cx|ipilrii lu tjVe III* l.ll apii.iinliii.nl 
»n In Ai-til. ii#73. ur ui luon m put Hhi e 
IMiMlicr. 

Furlber p.iillculma of the upr-uimnirni 
nut he ohi lined irum ihe AtjJimlr Reg- 
lllrr.1. UnivtiMiy ul SYurwiek, tuienir,, . 
LVJ 7AL. i|u)ilr>g rcleiL n;e |f./2.Sl/72/ 
Tls. Cluxina dale fur np«l( muiik Itfifa 
U. umber, r>73. 


I VACAHT APPOINTMENTS! 

BRITISH COUNCIL, Lund-xn. require* 
Awiaiant fur (.rdriina and laraluguing 
nooks ixletiid lor cahlbin.vni by Bu-ih 
Prumuiluna Uepannieril. flood lypina 
csunilal- S- me eapcncnca uf the bon* 
trade devliahlc Mailing ularv i S7-/ at 
age 14 iu il.JTu at 2? or uicr. filing 
tu C|. 0.4 Addiilunal Dpinu alli-wanre 
u qualinea. Pr«muiii a pr«upic!i : nun- ■ 
cniribuiury aiioeiannualiun tehamej 
noli rriiauianr. Wrlie njullnj HHTC4 
iu Stan Retrulifoeat Depaiiaeni. Al 
JJavii-t Alltel. Lmtdfin WiY 2 A A- tor 


LAJ UIUM l\ 

Applications era invited ll 
the po§t of: ~ 

SENIOR 

ASSISTANT 

Wexham Library ' 
Salary : 

A.P. 3 £1,803*£2,1Mp,i ! 

N.J.C. Conditions o! Ser- 
vice. Successful cantttn 
subject to ms&si 
examination. 
Applications (no fomil, 
together with the na«i 
and addresses ol be 
referees, to the Conti/ 
Librarian, County Ubtst/ 
Headquarters, Conti/ 
Ollices, Aylesbury, flwU, 
to be received by the (A 
December, 1972, front wtoa 
further details my t* 
obtained. 


LONDON BOROUflHW 
ISLINGTON 

LIBRARIES DEPARIUEfil 

STOCK EDITOR 

S.0.i. £2,70M3.1U 
(inclusive ol. London WeijM 1 *#. 

Applicants musl bn 

l.liiiAflnns wim wfdB .“ fl .'rS} 
Public Llbrny. «P«S' l !2 
flllOilld 0036083 a 
loildO ol modem blbiWW'J 


loiigo of modem 
nnd coneldorablB 
llio book markoi. ThgJJ* 
renuliod io •«“"» *HJ2B 
lor co-oidlnailnfl 1W Iw* 

Uon ol ifia library WWJg 
’ duo rognfd lw the orttflMg 
ol iho community. The 5K ' 
Edilo/ haa two iwMnJL , 
Office hours. No Saiurday*. 

Forms ol «PP |lwU ?? h i fld Mi 
dnorlpllen 

the Chief Llbnrtw, 
Library, 88 Hollow^ »*jj g 
UN. 10 whom Ui*y ■"«« 
returned by 4lh Dec uM, «; 

;■ \ 

u " m tSP K \ 

‘SSL* 




Aeftteex ahcuid wi«V dT.Mil .t ,i DaHix Burn. Lund. in WlY 2 A A- I 

uiUvimiv utuoWeru^ ,lB “ Ke,l> 10 * hB lunhtr panliulan end applitailnn In 

muiiiuiy ynunteiw*. lu be gutoniiim b> ■> Deiunber. W 


MW®? 

erre TLS. 


The Times Literary Supplement publishes Classified Advertisements 
under the following headings ; \ 

Appointments ; • Other C ategories 

Librarians Books & Prints . Researched t 

Public & University Literary Lectures* MoAflnffe' 


Public & University • Literary 

Educational Typing Services 

Other Appointments Vacant Personal 


Researchers 
Lectures & Meetings 
Educational Courses 
Coins and Medal Collecting 


Appointments Wanted For Sate and Wanted Theatres & Exhibitions 


Order Form 


Please fill in the form below in block capitals, with the copy f° r 
your announcement and send it to the address below. • 

Rates : 35p per line {Min. 70p) Box Npmbcr 15p Extra. 

NAME — ; ADDRteSS 


QUIRE 


LIES \ 
easeS 


NOVEMBER 24 1972 TLS: 1443 






COUNTY LIBRARY 

Applications are invited from Chartered Librarians foi 
ihe posi ol 

Deputy 

Divisional Librarian 

Beeston Division 

• Salary AP4 (£2,100-22,388) 

fml/ier details Horn the County Librarian. County Hall, 
Vfasl Brldgtord, Nottingham, NG2 7QP. Closing date 
tor applications : 14 December. 1972. 


U^nniversity of 


Aniwlcrdiim 


»V Th,. nepnmnunt nf nhilosophy invites 
applications for llm 

CIIAIIt OF 

LINGUISTIC 

PHILOSOPHY 

Candidates are expected lo possess a thorough know- 
ledge of 

-llngalstics and the philosophy of iiiiKuislics 
—analytic philosophy 

—the logical analysis of natural language 
.notably of recent developments in each nf rliese fields. 
Ihoso wishing to apply in iheir own behalf or to call 
attendon.to suitable cundidutes nre invited to > submit 
full particulars to the Chairman of the Appointment 
Committea (Institute nf Philosophy, Root crssl rant IS, 


f Ii i 1 aiviiivt ituruxi/i 

Ipllawing the appearance of this adverusemunt. 


London Borough of Sutton 
Education Department 
Libraries Division 

Reference Librarian 

required Initially at busy Walllnolon District Library 


£2,100 with a bar at £1.803 pluB £105 London 
Weighting. 

Senior Assistant < Mu,lc > 

at the Sutton (Central) Librniy 



UNIVERS1TAT DES SAARLANDE8 

SAARRRUCKF.N, GERMANY 

CHAIR OF ENGLISH LINGUISTICS 

; .(.Full Professor, H4) 
are Invited from suitably qaauried JJcraonR f OJT 


pglUh Linguistics in the 

IB tenrihla (V/.*. In. II 1 

English Def 




j i jirYlii.Vli 




i der Pbtlpsc 




School Librarians are required al Hie Bognor Regis 
School (School Roll 2.002) and lointly lor the Midliurst 
Grammar, Midhursi Intermediate nnd Herbert Shiner 
Schools, Pelwoith (total rolls 1,860). Each school has 
an established school library but the posi al Midhursi 
Is a new appointment. 

Applicants should be Chartered Librarians or Graduate 
teachers who have obtained the appropriate profes- 
sional library qualifications. School Librarians are 
members ot the County Library stall seconded to 
schools end theie is regular professional contact with 
nil divisions of the County Library Service. 

Salary : E1.803-E2.100 per annum. 

Further details and application forms may be obtained 
from the COUNTY LIBRARIAN, TOWER STREET, 
CHICHESTER, SUSSEX. Closing date tor return ot 
application forms is 6th DECEMBER. 1972. 


ROBERT GORDON’S INSTITUTE 
OF TECHNOLOGY, ABERDEEN 

Principal Librarian : S. R. Latham, F.L.A. 

Appointment of a 

LIBRARIAN 

Applications are invited for the post of LIBRARIAN In 
charge of Readers’ Services. 

Applicants must be Chartered Librarians, and experience 
In an academic, special or reference library would be an 
advantage. 

RobBrt Gordon's Institute of Technology is a Scottish 
Central Institution. 

Salary will be In accordance with the scale for Librarians 
in Central Institutions and will be within the range of 
El ,881 to £2,617 per annum for Associates of the Library 
Association. 

Applications giving the names of two referees should be 
returned as soon os possible to the undersigned. School- 
hilt, Aberdeen AB9 1FR, from whom further particulars 

may be obtained. CHARLES BIRNIE, 

Secrelary and T reasurer. 


pared to show a special interest In this aspect of the 
Applicants who possess the relent quallflptiona will be 
appointed for the duration of the trial period (up to 1st 
August. 1074) with the dobrUjIHW of .P^ajjnt ■ffifinj; 
ment after that date. Salary N.kr. 64 140 to 65 078 by 
seniority (approximately £3.403 to £4,1 98 p.a.) . 

Applications together with evidence of qualifications and 
references (four copies) should be sent to Agder, dlstrlkt- 
Bhogakole, P.O.B. 332, 4601 Krlstlansand, Norway^AppoInt; 
menta are subject to satisfactory medical reports. 

Further details are available or) requert from Dr. Peter 
Young at tha same address. Closing dale for applica- 
tions : December 7, 1072. . • • 


IfffffS] MANCHESTER 

Wfl BUSINESS 

SCHOOL 

LIBRARY 

SENIOR LIBRARY ASSISTANT : 

draff maltilv tor reader services work, froni 1 at dariu- 
' 2! nras scon as possible thereafter. Candidates should 
h«vb Mialffioations or pxpenenoe In Hbrarlanshlp.' 
aficordhVB to -qualifications sftd experience '.on scalp: 

Appncaho^'^rms ' and . 'further particulars may be 

2? l^Sdtive^ Offtearg Manchestsj BuslnOsa Sphoo!, 

■i ^th gfrfiri WSBt.MsnchsaterMISePB. . 


Applications are invited from Miitabfy ipiiilifted 
candidal l'.s for- the following vacant positions : 


T JI 11 . : ;aIiT 


*£2,740 (fixed) 


■j; m iwmrn 


* £1,980 X 75 — 2,130/2,290 — 2,390 — 2,540 


m 


i t 


* £1 ,605 X 75 — 1 ,755/1 ,830 x 75—1 ,980 



* £1 ,070—1 ,1 20—1 ,230/1 ,380 X 75—1 ,605 

* Interim Salary Scale 

ENTRY QUALIFICATIONS : 

1(a) Degree from an approved University plus Dip. 
Lib. (Ibadan) or equivalent professional quali- 
fications ; und 

<b) At least five years' post-quo Ilf ica tlon experience 
in library organisation and administration. 

2(a) Degree from an approved Unlvcrsiiy plus Dtp. 
Lib. (Ibadan) or equivalent professional quali- 
fications s anil 

(b) At least four years’ post-qualification experi- 
ence, demonstrated professional anti administra- 
tive ability. 

3(a) Degree from an approved University plus Dip. 
Lib. (Ibadan) or equivalent professional quali- 
fications ; nnd 

(b) At least three yeors' relevant professional ex- 
perience. 

4 Degree from an approved University jiliu Dip. 
Lib (Ibadan) or equivalent professional quali- 
fications. 

NOTE : Incremental credits will be granted for higher 
quail ficHLions a oil /or special experience. 

CONDITIONS OF SERVICE : 

Terms and Conditions of Service will be comparable to 
those operating in the MIU- Western Nigerian Public 
Service. 

METHOD OF APPLICATION : 

Applications must be submitted in qulntupllcatc and 
contain full details of date and place of birth, educa- 
tional quail ft cations and experience, past amt present 
employment Including salaries and description of duties. 
They must be accompanied by photostat copies of edu- 
cational and professional certificates, and must rc-ach 
the Chairman, London Selection Panel, Nigeria High 
Commission (Recruitment Section) D, Northumberland 
Avenue, London, W-C.2, 


1 

1 


' .i ■ 
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' $ *, 


LITERARY 

-i. | | . | . | 

bin 'WKlEiai'cciiin e . lnh^i iidi urn n jHtuGr4ui!^££i im! u eqnik [Skiulih^ :ihid ci iiHSBigtksaBr 

The Arts Council 
of Great Britain 

Grants to Writers 

On the recommendation of publishers, literary edi- 
tors, and other responsible members of the literary 
profession, grants may bq awarded by the Art$ 

, Council to writers who are British subjects or Com- 
i. monwealth subjects resident In Great Britain; who 
' have normally had at least one volume published 
or have had a l) 0 dy. of work published, in critical ‘ 
magazines; and- who are curfflnuy engaged in writ-. 

. ing, The main purpose of such -grants is to enable 
writers to buy time to complete the projects on 
which they are engaged. 

Applications ore considered- on their individual 
merit, but as a guide it should be borne in mind 
that the concern of these grants -is with literature ns , 
- an art rather than with books in generaL The scope 
of these grants is therefore usually confined to works 
.. of fiction, poetry, criticism and biography. . 
intending sponsors should write to the Literature. 
Director. Arts Council of Great Britain, 10S Picca- 
dilly, London wiV QAU, for a sponsorship form . 
which, when completed, should; be. returned to the 
Literature Director with one copy of a published 
work (where applicable). 

! Grants to Translators 

Arts Council grants . are avoileble on publishers* 

| recommendations for the 'translators into English of 
approved works of foreign fiction, biography (includ- 
. log autobiography),- travel, poetry, or other kinds of 


■ ; ■ ; •• •'/[ •.l 


i-'-. i .■> 
. ■ *!. ’1 , 


ixr'm 

. ", -U- I- 


'('xi 


i' . mg aiUDDlOgiapnyh'utiveij yuouf, u. uura muui 

\ creative writing, which have been proposed for pub- 
j lication. Publishers are required to supply to. the 


ULUUUlh * « TT i + — " t * 

Literature Director details of the translator $ and of 
their contractual, relationship with them.. 

105 PICCATJiLLY, tONDON WIV OAU 













